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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


This volume completes the translation of the Munlalchabu-'t- 
tawarikh of ‘ Abdu-’l-Qadir b. Muliik Shah, al-Badaonl, in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series. Its sources are those enumerated 
by Lieutenant-Oolqnel G. 8. A. Ranking in the preface tg his 
translation of volume I. 

It was begun as long ago as 1897, but owing to the constant 
pressure of official duties was not finished until 1909, and even 
then could not be immediately printed owing to difficulties in 
the way of allotting funds for the expenses of publication. The 
index and list of errata have only lately been finished. 

Frequent interruptions in tiie work are responsible for some 
inconsistencies in transliteration— such, for instance* as 
ghamsu-’d-din and Shams-uddin, Khaja, Kh’ajft, and Khwfija. 
Myexcuso for the frequent omission of any equivalent for the 
letter ^ in transliterating the latter word is that the transla- 
tion was made, for the most part, in India, where the frequent 
pronunciation of this mute letter was so offensive that at the 
time I Judged it better to preserve the correct pronunciation 
by omitting it. I confess that this is not a very good excuse 
for the omission of a letter, but it is the best that I can offer. 

1 have nothing to add to Lieutenant-Colonel Ranking’s 
remarks on the difficulty of translating from Persian, except 
that they apply with peculiar force to an author like BadftonI, 
writing in a language not his own. His style is stilted and 
inelegant, as must nearly always be the case with an author 
labouring under this disadvantage, and he persists in eno error 
— the misuse of the word aW, which means “ ungrudging 
emulation,” but is always used by him in the sense of " envy” 
— but it is free .from the bombastic prolixity and gross affecta- 
tion of that of his compatriot and contemporary, Shaikh 
Abu-’l-Fafl. 
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extent of literary criticism , I have been careful to translate both 
his text and the excerpts of verse quoted by him as literally as 
possible, in order to convey some idea, however faint, of his 
standard of literary excellence. In only one or two passages, 
to which reference is made in notes, have I ventured to 
modify expressions which in an English dress would have been 
merely ridiculous ; but I am conscious that many of the 
passages which 1 haVe rendered more exactly will appear 
grotesque. This was unavoidable, and is due partly to the 
wide divergence between the standards of taste of Persian 
writers of the sixteenth and English readers of the twentieth 
centuries, and partly to BadaonI's own defects. 

A few passages are so indecent that I have been constrained 
to veil them in such disguise as a dead language affords. To 
this practice it may be objected that it calls attention to 
whcrt is unseemly, but a book of this nature will seldom be 
taken up but by genuine seekers after knowledge, who are not 
likely to suffer harm from the obscenities of BadaonI, or of 
those whom he quotes. 

Interruptions in the wmk of translation are also responsible 
for a rather long list of rrrnln, for which, and for other imperfec- 
tions I crave the indulgence of my reader^. 


Trinity Colleok, Duhliv 
April 7, 1924 


W. H. 



“In this Name op God, the Merciful, the Compassionate I ” 

CHAPTER I. 


I will state at the outset 1 that as the author of the 

has given au account of the nobles of the realm 
immediately after his history of the empire, and as most of 
'/-hem are now dead, and gone to perdition, 8 

[In no one have T seen fidelity, 

If thou hast found one who possesses it convey to him my 
blessing.] 

I will refrain from polluting the nib of my pen with a dcNcrip- 
tion of such worthless wretches, and will commence with tUo 
enumeration of some of the holy men of tin* age, for an account 
of noble men who have chosen tho way of God is in every way 
to be preferred to an account of scoundrels and debauchees. And 
bo will I not be a mark for threats and comminutions. 4 (“ Throw 
dust on the faces of those who praise without stint,” and again, 
“ may God protect us from the wickedness of tyrants.” 4 ) An 
account of the base acta of the followers (of the Divine Faith), 8 

lAiUi Jlx* literally, “ lot it not bo concealed,” a common form of com- 
mencing a history. 

* Nijima-’d-Din Aljmud, vide Am-i-Ahburi jmmin. His history is generally 
town as tho Jahaqat-i-Akhnn. 

# Such expressions on this explain Hadiioui’s reason for keeping this history 
locrct. Tho literal translation is “ and have not been pardoned.” 

4 /,c., “ wore I to mention these men at all I could only mention them in 
such a manner as would lead to my being persecuted, for I will not give 
’raise where it is not due. 1 will therefore keep sib-nee regai ding them.” 

4 Twp pious ejaculations in Arabic, tho former, whieh is one of tho 
UidL.|, or traditional sayings of Muhammad, denouncing flatterers, wliilo 
10 latter prays for protection from tyrants. 

4 These are evidently tho jieijons intended by tho word Radium 

as a good Muslim was much scandalized by tbo straago freaks of tho followers 
of this new religion of Akbar’s. 
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with whose unclean existence the age is polluted way be thus 
described .— 

Their letters do not spell sense, 1 * * 4 

Nor do their thoughts tend in the direction of sense; 

Think meanly of the base, and of those whoso faith is weak, 
Form the same estimate of the latter as of the former. 

When one can call to mind one’s friends, 

And so make tb^ heart a garden of sweet memories, 

Pity were it to mention one's enemies 

For that were to quit the sweet garden for the midden.* 

The holy men by whoso noblo existence the reign of Akbar J 
2. Shah was adorned have now, for the most part, withdrawn, as 
tho *anqf I s retires to the mountains of Qaf, to the neighbourhood 
of the Great God. It is as though they hud all conspired together 
to roll up and remove tho baggage of life from this dwelling of 
euro and deceit and to take up their abode in tho home of joy 
und bliss. And now of that caravan not one remains to encourage 
stragglers. 

“ The mansions are deserted, temporary and permanent 
dwelling alike, 

“Nothing lemains but owls and rubbish.”* 

I shall begin with that class of men who were regularly 
employed in tho Imperial service until b their fame reached such 
a pitch that it was as manifest as tho sun at midday. 

I The roferoncu to tho idiomatic nso of tho word ( harf ) “ a letter of 

the alphabet "aainthephri.se 0>>, “ t0 talk,” is hard to reproduce 
in a translation. Tho moaning of tlm line is The letters (or sounds) of 
Which their talk is composed do not spell (or umko) uenso.” 

8 CJ®* 5 ltt ‘* ‘dustbin,’ otherwise ‘the furnace nsed for heating a bath.* 
Tho uHsavonriness of the latter would be duo to the nature of tho fuel used. 

1 A fabulous bird, described ns being “ known as to name, but unknown 
as to body.” Its nbodo is in Qif, a mountain encircling tho world, which 
may bo described in mneh the same terms as is the bird. In practical, ns 
opposed to mythical geography, the name is given to tho Caucasus. 

4 This Arabic couplet is clearly a parody on the opening eouplcc of the 
fourth qafiduh of tho o&U* In the second hemistich tho word ** 

appears in tho text, and also in MSS. (A) and (U). This docs not make 
sense. 1 prefer to read p*. 

4 ^ in tho text, despite tho clear moaning of the passage and the 
authority of both MSS. 
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I. MlYifi Hatim of Sambhal. 1 * * 4 

(May God sanctify his tomb.) 

Miy §6 Hatim 8 wfts a profound sage who passed very many 
years in teaching. He was endowed with both inward and out- 
ward perfection. While he was engaged in acquiring Knowledge 
he was overcome by religious ecstasy, 5 and, forsaking scholastic 
disputations, attached himself as a disciplo t6 his teacher, Shaikh 
Azlzu-'llah, a learned man of Talamba,* who was of thoso who 
are truly wise in the way of God, and was one of the most 
highly regarded of the holy men of his time. Ho also spont 
some time in the service of Shaikh ‘Alau-’d-Din CisJjtl 6 of Dihli, 
(may God sanctify his soul ! ) following his rulo, and obtained 
from both of these holy men permission to perfect their students 
and disciples. At the time when ho was first drawn towards 
God he wandered about for ten years, bareheaded and barefooted, 
in the waste country round about Sambhal ami Amroha, 0 ar*l 
during all this time his head touched not bed or bolster. Ho 
was a man who took keen pleasure in contemplating God and 
whom the singing of God’s praises throw into an ecstasy of delight, 
and ever, as he spoke and smiled, the name of God was on his 
tongue. Iu his last years the intoxication of joy which he 
experienced in his love for God so overpowered him that to, 
listen but for a short spaeo to tho chanting of God’s praises 


1 Sambhal was then the principal town of tho Sarkdr of tho gittno nnmo 
in the Suba of Dihli. It is now a TuI/m I town ami Municipality in tho 
MuradibAd District. N.-W. l\ 

* Vide Vol. I (trans. Hanking), p. 428. 

8 I.e., the ecstasy of tho *}►’////#, or mystics of Islam, which will Is) des- 
cribed hereafter. 

A Now a municipal town in the Sariii Sidhii Tahfil of tho Multim District, 
Panjib. (Hunter’s “ Imperial Gazetteer of India," xiii., 103.) Vule Hmhioni 
I. (trans. Ranking), p. 3H9 n 2. 

t A family and order of ascetics. Vido Am-i-Akbaii, Vol. III. trans, 
Jarrett? pp. 354, 357, 301, 309, 370, 422. Also Tuzuk-t-Jaluimjiri, 'Aligarh 
odition (1804), p. 1, and preface, pp. 3, 4. Aiu-i-Akbatt, Vol. I (trans. Pinch- 
xnatm), p. 309, Qanun-t-hldm (Ja'far Sharif ami Dr. Horklols) ed., 1832, 
p. 289, and Akbarnama text, p. 151. 

4 A town in the Surkar of Sambhal, of Dihli. Vido Ain-i-Aklari, Vol. 

I. (trans. Jarrett* p. 289. 
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placed him beside himself. He had not the strength to listen to 
hymns. 

When I, in the year 960 A.H. (A.D. 1553), being then in my 
twelfth year, arrived in company with my father at Sambhal, 
3. and there entered the service of the Shaikh, 1 learnt by heart, 
in his hospice, the Qasida-yi-burda , l and thus gained admission 
(to the ranks of his disciples), and tliero I also read, to my great 
spiritual advantage and profit, part of the book Kanz-i-fiqh‘i> 
ftanafi * The Shaikh then enrolling me among his direct 
disciples said to my father, “ I havo bestowed upon your son the 
cap and tho tree 8 which descend from my spiritual teacher 
Miyan Shaikh ‘Azizu-’llah for this reason, that he may acquire 
also some exoteric knowledge ” (vc\, beyond the esoteric knowledgo 
which ho was to acquire). Aud for this praise bo to God. In 
the year 969 A. if. (A. I). 1561-2) tho holy Shai kh went into 
God’s Presence, and tho words “tho wise darvish” *givo the 
dato of his death. May God make his dust fragrant ! And it so 
h&ppcnod that my father too received the summons of God’s 
mercy in tho samo year. One might say that the position in 

l Thoro nro two (^nf /drifts which go by this tiamo. The former, tho original 
tyafidiitu-’l-bnrd'ih, was written by KaTm-’bnu-Zuhair, ii: praise of Muhammad, 
during tho hitter’s lifetime. Muhammad bestowed upon tho poet aB a reward 
hifl own burdah or elouk of striped cloth of Yutnau. Hence tho name given 
to tho poem. Tho latter was written by Shaikh Sharafu-’d-Din Abu 
‘Alnlu-Mlih Muhammad bin Sn'ul Hii'iri, who died in 694 A.U. (1294 A.D.), 
aud was at first named Al Kuu'4ktbu*'d-dtirriyah or “glittering stars.” 
various ronsons are gi ion for tho bestowal on it of tho nauio Qafidatudl- 
burdah. This latter poem was also written in praise of Muhammad. (Vide 
fbiji Khaljd Huegul, 1815, Vol. I V., 323—523.) The latter poem is the better 
known of tho two, and it was probably this that Hadaont learnt. 

8 This book was probably tho Aantu.'d.dajJ, „/ji funi'i-’l./fanajiyyah by 
ghaikh Al Imam Abu-’l-lhiraknt ‘Abdu-’ll.ihi Imi-Abumd, known as l^iifigu-’d- 
diui-’n-Naaati t ide Hajt Vol. V. (cd. 1850), pp. 219-233. Tho author 

died in 710 A.U. (13lo A.D.). 

8 b 3 ^ (§h n J ara ) ° r (Shujar-ndma) a list of saints, or holy 

prodccossors, which i8 drawn up iu tho form of a genealogical troo, aud 
should go back to tho time of Muhammad. It is delivered into tho hands 
of a student when he is made either a mum! j disciple) or Hhaltfuh (deputy) 
as oviduuco of his spiritual doscent. V^Je ^unkn-i-Uldm by Ja‘far ghaiif 
and Dr. Kerklots (1832), pp. 283, 300. 

♦ ijbjj* (ilarvi^h'i'ddntshmand) giving tho figures 

4 + 200+6 + 10+300 + 4 + 1+00 + 300 + 40 + 504.4 - 909 . 



which he stood to tho ShaikJj as his disciple made it necossary 
that he should so follow him. 

II. SnAiKjf Jalauj’-d-DIn of Thanesar. 

He was the Khalifah 1 * * * * * * or deputy of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Quddus 
of Gangoh* (may God sanctify their tombs!) His attainments, 
both in exoteric and in esoteric learning, wero great, and ho 
employed himself in imparting instruction in divinity and in tho 
spreading abroad of those branches of knowledge which are, 
as the subject of divine revelation, certainly proved. In his 
last years he abandoned the pursuit of secular knowledge and, 
choosing privacy rather than publicity, spent bis valuable time 
in reading through tho blessed Qu/ffn, in performing works of 
supererogation, and in praise and prayer. When ho was ninety- 
three years of ago he was exceedingly weak and feeble, so that 
there seemed to bo nothing remaining of him but skin and bone. 

Couplet. . 

When tho veins of an aged man, in consequence of his 
abandonment of worldly desires, stand out on his skin. 

Then it is that lie becomes, as it were, a ruler to guido 
disciples in tho way of righteousness . 8 
And although ho had not so much strength left as enabled 
him to sit down and rise up * and to move about, and used, in 
consequence of his feebleness and weakness, to lie all day long 
in a reclining position, yet no sooner did ho hear the call to 
prayer tliau he would, without tho assistance of anybody, rise 


l Vide supra, noto 1 . 

8 Vide Ain~uAklari, Vol. 1. (trims. Bloclimnnn), pp. 53N, tiU), nml Vnl. Ill, 

(trana. Jarrett), p. 374. ‘Abdio’l -(^iiddiis asserted that ho was descended 

from Abu IJanifah. Ho died in A.Ii. IloW (A. 1). 1343) and was buried at 

Gangoh, where lie hud lived, Gangoh is u town now in tho Snhuranpur 
Dint. N.-W. P. 

8 The translation may not perhaps render tho moaning of this couplet 
clear, oying to a confusion of terms. Tho word Jam* (minffir) moans “a 
ralcr/' tho instrument for ruling lines. In tho original Persian a comparison 
is drawn between the prominent veins of an emaciated old man, grown old 
in the way of holiness, and tho # raler which directs the pen, or rather the 
band of him who holds tho pen, in a straight lino. 

* The text omits tho words (bar khdutan) “ to rise up/' as does 

Also US. (B). In inserting them 1 follow MS. (A). 
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up, pni on bis Rhoes, take his staff in his band, perform big 
ceremonial ablutions by bimself and without any help, and stand 
up for his prayers. 1 This done he would again recline in his 
wonted position on his couch. I twice had the honour of 
attending on him, once in tho year H. 969 (A.D. 1561-2), in 
Agra, when he had come there to settle tho matter of his aima 1 
holding in Thanesar 8 and to have the subject represented, and 
again in the year AJI. 981 (A.D. 15734) when I was accom- 
panying Husain Khan in his pursuit of Ulugh Mirza.* He seemed 
to me to be a quantity of (divine) light in bodily form. He 
bade farewell to this transitory world in the year A.H. 989 
(A.D. 1581), May God remember him to his good ! 

III. Shaikh Mohammad Qua eg of GwaliyIr. 6 
lie was the disciple of Shaikh Zuhur and Haji ^uzur, other- 


1 Tho miraculous part of this fact is that the ceremonial prayers of 
iluslims contain vnrions genuflexions and prostrations, in addition to the 
standing position. The ceremonial prayers are recited five times every day. 
This was no mean performance for an old muu of 03 who had no strength 
to rise or stand on ordinary occasions. If what Bndfioni says is trno the 
probability is that Shaikh Jnltilu-'d-Din, finding that the regular ceremonial 
prayers so exhausted him that he could not undergo any exertion in addition 
to them, kopt his bed except at prayer times, reserving all bis strength for 
his religious exercises. 

* LnudB held on aimo tenure were rent-free grants given as madadA- 

or subsistence allowance, to deserving individuals. For an account 
of tho trouhlos that used to befall persons who came to Court on business 
connected with a ana holdings rids liadioui, Vol. If. text pp. 204-5, trans. 
pp. 207-8. 

A A ma^all in tho sariu'r of Sarhind, SAbah of Dihli and a place of 
pilgrimage among tho Hindus (Ain-i-Akbnri (trans.), Vol. II. 281). It is now 
a small town iu tho Atnbnla district, Punjab. 

* This happened before Badaoni left the Rorvicc of IJusain Khin for that 

of tho Kmperor. Hu»nin Khan, nicknamed Tukriya, or " the patchor," from 
his having ordered Hindus, as unbelievers, to wear a patch on their garments 
near the shoulders, wus “ tho Bayard and tho Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign” 
(Blochmann). For accounts of him vide .hn-»-dJkb«n, Vol, I.» (trans. 
Bloehmanu), p. 372. He was Badioni's first patron. Ulugh Mirzd (rvhose name 
had been changed from Sikamlar to Ulugh by the Kmperor Humayun) was 
the elder son of Ulugh Mirza, tho eldast son of Muhammad Sultin Mirza 
of tho House of Timur. Muhammad Sulpui Mirzi was the great-great- 
grandson of 'Umar ghaiklj Mirza, the second son of Timur. He was thus a 
distant cousin of Akbar. 6 Gwalior, tho famous fortress. 
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wise known as Haji Hamid, and his spiritual desconfc could bo 
traced back, through the lino of tho Shot tart order of ascetics 
to Shaikh Bayazid of Bustiim, 1 tho prince of knowers of God. 
(May God sanctify liis soul!) When entering on the religious 
life he spent twelve years on tho lower slopes of tho hills of 
Canar* and tho adjoining country, practising the most severe 
austerities, haying his dwelling in caves and subsisting on tho 
leaves of trees. He was an acknowledged master in the science 
of exorcism, 3 he possessed supernatural power, and was drawn 
in a mysterious manner towards God. 4 Ho obtained Icavo to 
practiso this scienco ( scil . exorcism) from his elder brother, 
Shaikh Buhlul, 3 who was a worker of miracles and wonders* 

l Shaikh Bayazid of Bantam (a small town in tho hills of Tabarlstin, 
between tho ancient city of Uni and Nislmpur) was originally named ‘faifur, 
and founded tho Taifftriyuh order of ascetics. Ho is said to have been born 
in A.U. 136 (A.D. 763-1) mid to havo died at Huspitn, tho dato of bin death 
being variously given as A.li. 231, 231, 261, 262 and 269. One of Ins 
"spiritual descendants" was Shnikh ‘Abdu-’lluh-i'Shapnri, was founded tho 
8haffari order. Ho came from Persia to India and died iu Malwii, where ho 
is buried, in A.H. 809 (A 1). 1-106). Jahangir erected a mausoleum over 
his tomb in MSndii. Tho word f ghaftari) is derived from tho 

Arabic root M ( Shatura ) meaning "lie travelled in tho direction of.’* 
Its meaning as applied to ‘Abdu-’lliih and his followers is “ one who outstrips 
and is quick in attnining nearness to Clod.” In tho language of the order 
jjljxi l , ilm-i‘§foot4rah) means “ tho working and aspirations of the 
^ loul." From the facts of Badiioni applying tho title Bulfan to Shaikh 
Biyazid, and of Shaikh Muhammad’s pouaneo of tirdvc years it is pretty 
clear that their conceptions of Bayazid woro coloured by tho ridiculous 
Indian legends concerning him, — unsavoury stoiiua shewing a strong bins 
towards Hindu superstitious, and coined by wandering faqtra in order to 
invest with a spurious sanctity a cenotaph which they had erected in 
Baynzid’s name at Cntgahv (Chittagong). 

* Tho famous fort on the Ganges, nineteen miles above Hariiiras. 

I l4*»| O Vide i^dnin-i‘lnl4m (Ja'fsr Sharif and Dr, Herklots, 1832) 
o. XXIX. ghuikh Muhammad wrote n hook under the title of 
{Aljau'dhtru-'l- Khmn*) u the iivo jewels. 1 * It is divided into live parts : - il) 
on the worship of God, (2) on the ascetic life, (3) mi exorcism, (4) on the 
recital of God's praises, (5) on the acts of thoso followers of tho true path 
who have attained to knowledge. 

4 Kids art. in £prengur’s edition of tho Itfildkata-'t i- 

$Ajiyyah. 

4 MSS, (A) and (B) have a word which looks like (phul) but J^t j 
{Buhlul) if undoubtedly the correct reading. 
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Ilia late Majesty, the Emperor Humayun, on whom God’s mercy 
has descended, had the greatest faith in and attachment to these 
two saints, so much so that there were very few that ranked with 
them in his estimation. From these venerable men he learnt 
the science of exorcism. After the rebellion in India, when Shir 
6 « Shah began to oppress Shaiklj Muhammad, he betook himself 
to Gujarat where also lie brought princes and risers under the 
yoke of subjection to him and 1 belief in his teaching, so that 
all alike were ready to do him service. Shaikh Wajihu-’d-Dln 
too, a knower and a a doer of the things that belong to God, a 
profound thinker and a teacher, drew upon his shoulders the 
Buddlo-clotli of obedienco to Shaikh Muhammad. All these things 
are an indication of the Shaikh’s perfections and of his power of 
working miracles. Many other great and famous holy men in 
Dihli, Gujarat, and IJungiil have risen from the fringe of bis robe, 8 
and memorials of his perfection still remain in Hindustan. One 
day in the year 11. 9t>(5 ( A. I). looH-D) I saw him from afar off, 
riding along in tho market place at Agra, a throng of the common 
people surrounding ami preceding him, so that no one could pass 
through tho crowd. In his courteous humility his head was 
never for one moment still, as he returned the salutations of the 
people on either side of him, bowing continually down to bis 
auddlo-how. It was in this year tlmfc he came from Gujarat to 
Agra, and with much exhortation and persuasion, availing him- 
self of tho influence of those about tho Court, enrolled thf}. 
Emperor Akbar, then a youth, among his disciples, but the 1 
Emperor soon rejected his teaching, and since Shaikh Muham- 
mad’s companionship was distasteful to tho Kjjau-i-Khfiuan, 
Ettiram liban,* ami to Shaikh tiadai, 6 ho withdrew, ill pleased, 


t The text omits tho words } after ib&l, although they appoar in 
both MSS. 

* The text omits tho word after jJl*, although it appears in both 

MSS. Shaikh Wajihu-’d-Dm is mentioned m the Jhhwjat-fAkOiiri, vule also 
ifm-t* Attain I. (trans. Hlochmaun) partun and AAfumniimi (text), 111. ($-744. 

* i.e., have “ Bat at his foot." 

* Tho famouB Hainan Khun, Khin-i-Khanan. also entitled Khan Bab*. 
Hu wrb Akbar’s uhi/i? or tutor. lie was assassinated by an Afghan named 
Mubarak on the 14th Jamidi 1. A 11, iX>S (A.D. lOfil). 

8 Shaikh (Jadai was a Shi'uh who had been appointed $adru-'f- titular on 
tho recouimomtatlon of Hainan Khan, whom he had joined m Gujaiat. lie 
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to Gwiliyar, where he spent his time in perfecting his disciples, 
and, having built an hospice, occupied himself with the eostatio 
dances of darvishes , l chanting, and giving way to transports of 
religious ecstasy.* He himself also wrote books on these subjects. 
Clad in the garments of poverty he held a high and majestio 
position, and possessed a subsistence allowance of a karor of 
tankas .* Whomsoever he saw, were he a beggar even, he treated 
with great honour, standing before him. For this reason some 
few from among those who were vowed to poverty blamed him,* 
and denied (that he was a true ascetic). 4 But God alone knows 
what his motives were in this matter. 

Couplet. 

Since God in His omniscience alone knows whether a soul is 
to be rejected or accepted, 

“ Judge not lest thou be judged." 4 g 

In the year H.970 (A.D. 1562-3), after completing his eightieth 

wag Sadr till A.H. 908. Vide Badfioni, Vol. IT, text, pp. 29, 30, trans., pp. 

22, 23, 24. For the disappointment of Shaikh Muhammad Ohaus at Court 
vide Badaoui, Vol, II, text, pp. 34, 35, trans., pp. 28, 29. 

1 ^U-e 8 {vajd). 

* The tanka was worth about id. Badaoui’a statement means that BJjaiyi 
Muhammad Ghana had a yearly allowance of £106,006. 13*. id., or its 
equivalent in land. It is hardly possible that he can have possessnd inch a 

Sjrant, either in land or money. Badioni probably uses the word indefi- 
nitely, to signify “ a large sum/' or it may bo that the tanka referred to was 

the tan ka-yutiyah, a copper coin, worth only — of the silvor tanka, (vide 

Badioni, Vol. I, trans. Ranking, p. 87, n. 1.) This would bring fihaiJdl 
Muhammad’s annual allowanoe to £16,625 sterling, still an incredibly large 
sum. 

4 The objection of other " holy men ” to the manners of Muljammad 
Ghaus will be understood by those who have any experience of the manners, 
or rather lack of them, displayed by most “ holy mon ” in India. Affecting 
complete indifference to ell worldly matters, they too frequently attempt 
to establish a claim to superior sanctity by means of a demeanour of insult- 
ing indifference towards all with whom they are brought in contact. 
Numerous instances of this occur in history, the eccentricities of “ holy 
men ’’being generally tolerated, just as the quips of professional jesters 
were formerly tolerated in Europe. 

* Literally “ Beware of bringing forward the faults of others, for to do so 
'« a fault in thee.” 

2 
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year, he died iu Agia, leaving this world for the next, and was 
buried in Gwaliyar. He was generous to a degree, and it is said 
that the word “ I ” nover passed his lips, and that he always 
referred to himself as “ this humble one.” So particular was he 
iu this matter that even when giving away corn in charity he 
would say “ Mm and Nun, 1 * * * * * * 8 give this much corn to such an one,” 
in order to avoid iho necessity of saying “ I.” May God shower 
his mercy pleuteously upon him ! 

IV. Shaikh Burhan. 

Burhan was an ascetic of great resignation and piety, and a 
very prince among those who have choson a life of religious 
seclusion and retirement, and of independence of worldly con- 
cerns. Jt is said that ho was once for three days in company 
with Miyan llahdad of Bari,* of the spiritual line of the famous 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad of J aim pur, s (may God sanctify his 

soul), there being only one intermediary between them, and that 
it was on that occasion that he acquired this excellence, and 
attained to perfection. lie had subjected himself to severe dis- 
cipline and possessed great self-control. For nearly fifty years 
(beforo his death) he had abstained from flesh-meat and from 
most other articles of food and drink, contenting himself with a 
little milk and some sweet-meats ; and at the end of his life he 
abstained also from drinking water, so that to outward appearance 
lie was an incorporeal spiritual form, supernaturally illuminated, 
lie had in Kalpi a very small and dark cull in which he constantly,, 

I i c. f ami vJ, the letters of which tho word is composed. This 
practice may appear to bo an absurd affectation of humility, but it muBt bo 
remembered that too free a uso of the first person, whether in writing or in 
conversation is, even at tho present day, and among men who lay no special 
claim to sanctity, considered a breach of etiquette nmong Orientals. 

8 There are three places of this name given by Sir W. W. Hunter in his 

Impfruil (»u i of I mint. One is a town in Tahnl Sidhnuli, Dist. Sitapiir, 

Oudh ; another is a village in the Oarhwiil State, N.-W. P. ; and the third is a 
town in tho Dholpur State, Hajpntsna. I cannot identify the Miyiin’s abode. 

Jliri was also tho name given by Akbar to the I)n»b between the Biyah and 

tho Ravi. Four worthies of tho namo of llshdud are commemorated io 

this Vol., ns : Nos. XIII, XXXV, LX 111 and LXX, eh. li. 

8 At one time the capital of a Muhammadan kingdom. Now the chief 
town of tho District of tho same name in the N.-W. P. Mir 8 ay y id Muham- 
mad, the Muinhtti will be subsequently referred to. 
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sat, engaged in reciting God’s piaiscs and in meditation and 
contemplation. He used also to retain his breath , 1 * * after the 
fashion of tho Mahdavis, and although he had never studied any 
of the sciences treated of in Arabic literaturo he used to give most 
eloquent dissertations on the Qur'an. He was a reader of tho 
secrets of human hearts. When T was returning from Canar 
(Chunar) in A.H. 967 (A.D. 1559-60) during the rulo of 
‘Abdu-’llah Khan the Ozbak 8 1 spent a night in attendance on tho 
Shaikh, whose conversation was sublime. He recited, appositely 7 . 
to the occasion, some of his own Hindi poetry of which tho 
subjects were exhortation, admonition, mysticism , 8 tho longing 
' of the human soul for God , 4 * * * tho Unity of God, and withdrawal 
from tho world. Tho next day Mihr 4 All Sildfiz, b who, in spito 
of his friendship towards holy men, was to some extent a slave 
to his own Turkish nature, and was something of a bully and a 
tyrant, 

[I have been tho slave of that man of perfect nature, fron^ 
the day on which he said, 

“ Tho Turk, though lie become a mulla , can never become a 
man.”] 

was honoured, by means of an introduction from me, with an 
interview with tho Shaikh. Now it so happened that about an 

l ^(j (pa*-t. lit. “guarding, nr holding, tho inspirations and 

respirations." Hindustani bUjj (dam bar hand) and (dam nadhna). 

A practico borrowed from Hindu ascetics. 

8 Vide Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, (truns. Bloclinmnn), pp. 320-1. Ho was a 

noble of llnmayun’s Court. Having been by Akbnr appointed to tho govern- 

ment of Mftlwa, ho re-conqnered that province and reigned in Miindu like n 

king, whence the expression in tho text. A k bar moved ngainst him and ho 
fled. After mnny wanderings and vicissitudes he made his way to Jaunpur, 
where he diod a natural death during the rebellion of Klnm-i-Zntmm (A.ll. 
1)74— A.D, 1567). 

8 ( tafameuf ) the mysticism of the Sufis. 

* Vide Iftilahatu-'f-Siifi yuah (Dr Sprenger, 1845), p. 162. 

8 In t6o previous year (A.H, 906* A.I). 1558-9) Mihr ‘Alt Kjinn t'ildux 
had been sent to Canar to treat with Jamal Khiin, the Afghan commandant, 
who wished to hand over the fort to^he Mu^hals for a consideration. Jamil 
Khan, however, did not deem Akbar’s offer of five panjana* near Jaunpur 
snlfieient and tho negotiations fell through, whereupon Mihr ‘Ali returned 
to Agra with Badnoni who had accompanied him to Causr. Mihr 'Alt who 
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hour before this time be had severely beaten and kicked some of 
his servants and attendants, and had abused them in most un- 
becoming language before mounting his horse to go for a ride. 
When wo sat down together the first words the Shaikh, uttered 
were, “ The prophet (may God bless and save him!) said, ‘The 
(true) Muslim is he who (courteously) salutes (other) Muslims 
both with his hand and with his tongue. 1 ” The Shaikh uttered 
this precious aphorism and sublime truth with special reference 
4o the occasion, and Mihr ‘Ali rose to his feet for tho purpose of 
excusing himsolf, and, after expressing his contrition and shame 
he begged tho Shaikh to recite the Jatihah 1 on his behalf, offering 
to him, at the same time, something by way of a present, which 
was not accepted. 

Tho Shaikh reached the age of nearly one hundred years and 
departed this life in the year A.H. 970 (AJ). 15G2-3). I have 
made the following chronogram on his death : — 

My heart said he was the chief of Saints. 2 
• In accordance with the terms of his will lie was buried in the 
cell to which ho had retired— may God shed light upon his 
resting-place ! 

V. Muhammad-i-Kamsu, 8 op Sambhal, 

Ho belonged to tho Qfiiiiri* order. On first entering tho reli- 
8. gious life he subjected himself to a most rigorous discipline. He 
wftH a man who was mysteriously drawn towards God 6 and was 
subject to tits of religious ecstasy. He had a sweet voice and 
when ho was in cue of his tits of ecstasy he would chant so 


wan at thin timo a /»••<; was afterwards created Khan and Governor of Citor 
(Cliitor). For an account of Mihr ‘Ah’s mission nd<- ISadioni, Vol. II., text, 
pp. 32-;U; train) , pp 20-28. Mihr ‘Ali had evidently a groat regard for 
Badioni. Sxldui is the name of a Caglpitiii clan. 

1 1 ho opening chapter ol tho Qur an. Its recital, in conihination with a 
gift mado to a holy man. forms an offering to God. 

* ^ Vjl jti* giving 300+ 10 + t500 + l +6 + 30 *■ 1(>+ l 4 240 + 4-U70. 

5 Tho namo of n tribo to which the famous Khahlmz Khan, Commander of 
two thousand in Akbar’a reign, belonged Vide dm-i-AMuM, Vol. 1 (trans. 
Bloch man n), pp. UiW-402. 

* A religions order founded by Shaikh Mnhiyyn-’d-dtn * A IkIu - ’1-QAflir-i- Jili, 
a 8ayvid of the race of Husain, Jil is a village near Baghdad. Vido 
Akban, text [[., 212. 

* f; iMfl) vide (Spronger) tub ipc<\ 
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sweetly as to touch the hearts of all who heard him ; the flavour 
of that ocstatic song still lingers on the palato of my soul. lu 
his earlier years he acquired exoteric knowledge and was engaged 
in teaching. He had an ardent love for such forms as display, 
in their beauty, the power of the Creator, nor was ho ever at 
any time free from the bonds of that love which is transferred 
from the Creator to the creature, 1 and when in these bonds he 
lost all self-control, and, putting aside all dissimulation and 
restraint took no accouut of the praise or blaiAo of others, earuhsiH 
alike of their disapprobation and their approval. For this reason 
was he known as Shaikh Muljanimad-i-‘Ashiq, or “ the lover." 
In A.H. 985 (A.D. 1579) lie transferred the baggage of bis 
existence to that land where the soul is united to God.* The 
words “ the sixth of Sbavval” 3 give t-lie dato of his death. May 
God make his soul fragrant ! 

VI. Shaikh Fakhku-’d-Din. 

IIo was an old man in whom shone the Divine Light, ascot ip 
in his habits, having complete trust in God, and uneontiollublo 
religious enthusiasm. He lived a retired and solitary life, keeping 
the door of ingress and egress slint to himself. Kvcry Friday 

(' \th'l' l ~majtni ). This Sw/Mslic expression requires wmm 
explanation, un ft djcotivo formed from tho Arabic word 

which means literally “ a thing transferred from one plum to another,” and 
hence “ a metaphor," or “ trope ” It was a belief among tho Sufi* that tho 
love of a creature for the Creator, a love which they mimed 
might bo manifested in that creature's love for other creatures. The word 
moans “ sexual love,” and waB no doubt originally used by pious Unfm 
to denote the love of a creature for tho (heater iu consequence of the ecstatic 
nature of that lovo. Setting asido tho profanity of placing lovo for Cod, and 
a passion (not necessarily love) for a creature on tho same, or nearly tho sumo 
footing, it may easily bo conceived that the idea that tho latter differed but 
slightly in merit from tho former furnished nn exenso for tho vilest sensuality, 
tho nature of which need not ho touched upon hero 

* Tho expression used hero ( ddru-'l-n'ifal) is a further 

reference to tho $«//*istic notion described in note 1. The mention of 1 hlamu’ 
and ‘ disapprobation’ is sufficient to iudicuto tho uuturu of Muhammad Kambu’s 
“ lovo” for tho croatnre. 

3 (Jly-w y ai *SK<ivvdL). giving 300 + .'100 + 40 + 1 + 7 + 

300 + 0 + 1 + 30*985. This is a neat chronogram, tho words tleonsolvos giving 
the day of tho month and the letters of which thej am composed tho y»*ar in 
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be held in bis hospice a meeting of §ufis , 1 and would insist upon 
tbe assembly joining in ecstatic songs and dances, and, how mnch 
soever one might excuse himself from this, the Shaikh would 
work himself up into a state of religious ecstasy, and his phrensy 
would extend, in its full power, to the rest. On the conclusion 
of this religious exercise food was served. The Shaikh made no 
distinction between king and beggar. Bairani Kban, the Khan-i- 
Klianan, 3 used generally to recite his Friday prayers in the 
Shaikh's masjid, and* the effects of his companionship with the 
Shaikh were seen in his increased tenderness of heart. In sitting 
down aud rising, in taking food, and in all other observances of 
etiquette no difference was mado by tbe Shaikh between him and 
anybody olse. 

9. VII. SijAiKi/ ‘Azi'zu-’llah. 

lie was a conspicuous example of the degree of divine know- 
ledge which is within tbe reach of man He was a very crucible 
of love for God, in which the pure gold of bis being was ever at 
melting beat, until it reached the extreme limit of refinement 
and purity. This being bis condition be was constantly weeping 
in his ardent dosire for God, to such an extent that the world 
has never soon his equal. No sooner did the sound of a holy 
song or chant fall upon his ear than one would say that a violent 
wind bad arisen, and was blowing through a fiery tompest. Praise 
be to God ! What love and affection for God were seen in the 
noblo nature of that great man! In the phrensied dance (of 
durvishes ) and when he was vying with other mystics in working 


which tho Shnikh died. A similar chronogram has boon composed for tho 
dato of Bihar Shiih’s birth, ns: — (tho sixth of Muharram ) 

giving A II. 888 

1 Tho mystics of hldm. Some reference to their extraordinary doctrines 
tins already been made Their mysticism is “ a hypertrophy of tho religions 
feelings,” “a monomania in which man bhiMphemonHh attempts to fathom tho 
depths of tho essence of tied.” (Sprenger. Preface to “ Ip lUihdtu-'^.Sun yyah, n 
1845). 

* Bairum J£fcan was a Shi'nh by religion. He was a pious Mnslilm, and 
long desired to make the pilgrimnge to the Hijxz. He had no opportnnity 
of doing so until after Akbar’s estrangement from him (Badaoui II (text), 
p. 38, (translation), p. 32). He was assassinated in (iujarat on his way to 
Makkah, in A. 11. 968 (A.D. 15G0), vide .l/a-t-dAbur/ (trails. Blochmanu) II, 
p. 315 
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himself up into a state of ecstasy , 1 * occupations which formed 
the morning and ovem‘ng exercises of his blessed condition, a 
flint, could it have looked upon his face, would have become 
softer than wax. 

Shaikh ‘Azizu-’llah had been tho disciple of his own res- 
pected father, Shaikh Hasan, and acquired some of his excel- 
lence from his own elder brother, Shaikh Muhammad Hasan, 
the spiritual guide and master of Shaikh Man of Panipnt. 
His life was govorned by the rules of poverty, indigence, anfl 
humility. To champion tho causo of the poor and holpless who 
came to him with their complaints he would travel long distances 
on foot, even though ho had at the time entered into a forty days’ 
retreat,* and though he had to visit the house of one who was 
without the pale of the faith in order to gain his object. After 
successfully fulfilling the wants of the applicant ho would return 
to the cell of retirement and engage in his religions exercises 
as though no break had occurred in his retreat. Ho used to 
give to this worship, which benefited others, precedence and place 
before that worship the rewards of which are confined to tho 
worshipper . 3 * * * * 8 And it would sometimes happen that an unbeliever 
or an oppressor would pay no heed to his intercession on tho 
first occasion, or, (knowing that the Shaikh was without), would 
purposely remain within doors, and the Shaikh would sit tho 
livelong day expectant at his door, without boing able to roo 
bis face. But on successive days* the Shaikh would go again and 

1 Fide Hughes, “ Dictionary of Islam” s. r. ziJcr. 

* 0^*1 (Chkof-fatba'ina). " Sometimes a Khahrati enters a noli- 

tary coll, and remains in it for forty days and nights, fasting from daybreak 

till sunset tho whole of this period.” They " employ their time in repeating 

the testimony of the faith, imploring forgiveness, praising God, otc.” (bane's 
“ Modern Kgyptians ed 1KG0, p. 241). This was tho nature of tho retreats 
observed by Shaikh 'Azizu-’d-Din, and that he allowed them to ho thus 

interrupted says much for his practical piety, lie continued his period of 

retreat as though it had not been interrupted. 

8 The translation of this passage is unavoidably ponderous. The original 
is exceedingly neat, and, translated literally, runs, “ITe gave place and pre- 
ference to this transitive worship over intransitive worship.” Tho terms ftro 
borrowed from grammar. Tho troj>o is somewhat obscure in hnglish. 

♦ Lit. “The next day:” but from tho use of tho word Jj^(mukarrar) 
“frequently,” it is clear that the §}w\kh did notconiino himself to a second 
day’s attendance only. 
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again 1 tv hid. door and would sit in silence, nor would this 
slighting treatment produce on the clear mirror of his heart, 
10 . which reflected the hiddeu knowledge of God, the rust of resent- 
ment. Ho would thus sit until the person to whom the interces- 
sion was to be made fell, shamed and remorseful, at his feet, and 
promptly and obediently fulfilled the desire of the beggar. 

Ono day the Shaikh was present at a meeting of the mystics 
engaged in ecstatic ( songs and dances, as their custom is,* held by 
tliat prince of holy men Shaikh Nizam-i-Auliya, (may God sanctify 
his most pure tomb !), when a wretched maniac, uttering a yell, 
seized tho Shaikh by the knees, and, lifting him up, turned him 
heels over head on the floor, so that his turban was disarranged, 
and he was hurt, but in outward appearance 3 he was in no way 
disturbed. At the time this act of the maniac was attributed to 
religious ecstasy and lie was held to be excused, but the demented 
fool repeated his abominable trick on a subsequent occasion, when 
the magistrate of the city proposed to recall his scattered senses 
by menus of a severe caution, a beating, and throats of what would 
happen to him in the future. The Shaikh made much intercession 
for him, and, kissing his hands and feet, kept him under his own 
protection, and did not suffer them to molest him in any way. In 
exoteric knowledge ho was perfect himself,* and used to perfect 

1 Tho text inserts hero tho words J I jb j&i {bt-darbar^-ii) “to his levie” 
which occur in neither MS., and aru eleurly an interpolation. They convey 
n wrong impression, for tho context shows us that the Shaikh sat at tho door 
of tho oppressor. If ho had gone to his kvtc ho would at least hare had an 
opportunity of speaking to him, which wo are told he had not, until tho 
oppressor, hranmj of tho ShaiW* continued attendance, felt compunction. 

8 This passage, and tho fact mentioned in it, that tho mauiao’s rnde practi- 
cal joke was attributed to religious ecstasy, giro us some insight into the 
nature of tho religious exercises of tho Sujis. 

8 Tho word hero used is (hishnrah) tho primary meaning of which is 
"tho external skin,” “tho cuticle, or epidermis.” It algo means (vide Lane 
" Arabic Lexicon,” Mih vo<v) “ the complexion.” Tho meaning of tho posssgo 
is clour. Tho Shti t kh did not even change colour. 

* This passage may also bo translated " In ‘exoteric 

knowledge he was a perfect man made perfect,” if wo mark the last syllable 

of cUCo with I prefer to mark it with b-t- and translate it as 

alkivo, for tho mention of the Shaikh'* teaching, immediately following this 

sentence, seems to mo to indicate that is to bo taken as an actiro and 
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othei 's, «u(i he used to instruct his pupils in the expounding of the 
‘Arfl'tSf 1 an d of the i Awdrif % and of the Fususn-'l-Uikam s ami its 
coumienfcar y. He was also the author of some well-known works, 
among them’ being the It isahi-yi^A in itjyah written as a reply to 
the Ghuinyyah 4 of Shaikh Man of Panijmt. Many obscure ques- 
tions relating to the unity of essence 6 are therein treated of , 6 
in accordance with the interpretation of perfect knowers of (Jed . 7 


not ns a passive participle. No diucriticul point is given, either in the text 
or in the MSS. 

1 There are live well-known works having tho word (‘nr/r'in) ns part 

of their titlo. The work here mentioned is without any doubt, the 
Uayun (“ Brides of explanation”) l>y Shaikh Abu Muhammad Ku/.hihin Ilm 
Abi-M-nnfri-’l-Baipli of Sliiriu, tho $«/» tdied A.ll.liUti-A 1). 1201) 10). This 
book is a commentary on tho Qui’iin, from the point of view of tho $m/h. 
(llnji Jthalfn IV. l'J3). 

* Tho work hero referred to is tho 'Amirtfu-’l-Ma'anj — “bounty fin dif- 
fusing) the knowledge of Mod” , u book on the mysticism of the tfw/Vs, 

written by Shaikh Shihabu-’d-d'm Abu Hal'? ‘Umar Ibn Muhammad /bn 
‘Ahdi-’lliihi Suhriivaidi, who died in A. 11. G.'i2 i A. D. 1 23 1—35; (llaji JQmlifu 
IV. 27G). 

8 Tho FufHfu-l-Jlik’im, (articulations of the sciences), is a work by 
Mul.iiyyu-’d-din Abu ‘Abdi-’Ilah Muhammad Ihn ‘Ali, known as Ibn 'Arahiyj- 
’t-Ta'i-l-I.Iitiini-’l- AmlahiHi (died A. II. tills - A I). 12 40-41). The book in divided 
into twenty-seven “urtieul.it ions’’ or “ joints,' ’’ eueh containing the wise say. 
ings of some prophet or sage, commencing with Adam, and going on to I* i ill 
(Seth), Null (Noah), Idns (Knoeli), Ibrahim (Abraham), I sli :kj (Isaue) and 
others. The (reputed I s mugs of our Saviour appear in the sixteenth “arti- 
culation.” (I.Iiiji Kjialfa IV. 42o it .»•>!<{ ). 

* 1 cannot find any mention of these treatises elsewhere, but it is dear 
that they were polemic d works on tho theology, or rather mysticism, of the 
9«/i*. 

6 /.e., tho essential unity of all thing 1 * The doctrine of the Hiiftt on this 
jsiint is praetieally pantheism. “All things being of Mod, it follows I hat 
there is not lung that is not a portion of Mod,” — is flieii argument. Some 
have followed this argument to its logical conclusion by dedal mg that they 
themsclveH are Mod. 

* In this place the text insirts the particle j (u) “and” The woid 
is founjl in neither of tho MSS. and destroys the sense. 

7 Tho expression hero used is 'lyf** {inMi.i-hhuliml) or “lords of 

(t f , they who have experienced) ocular perception of Mod.” Tins is a Quft. 
istic term the meaning of winch i» siillicieutly well r«*piescn»ed by the tiaus- 
lation. Vide Iflihihutti '* Siinuyth »’/A 

3 


i‘jS6n 
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11 . 


At the time of the K&an-i-Kbanau’s disgrace, 1 and also for some 
years afterwards, I studied under that master of perfection, and 
listened to the recital of several books and treatises on mysticism, 8 
and digested their contents — praise be to God. In the year H. 975 
(A.D. 1567-68) the falcon of his soul winged its flight to the 
pinnacle of eternity, and the words “ the pole-star of the path is 
gone,” 8 were found to give the date of his death. He always wroto 
himself in his treatises, writings, and loiters “ the worthless atom,” 
apfl it was found that the words 11 the worthless atom ”* also gave 
the date of his death. 

VIII. Shaikh SalJm-i-CishtI. 6 

He was one of the descendants of the venerable Shaikh Farid- i- 

I A. II. 967 (A.D, 1559-60) vide Badaoni II (text), pp. .‘15 et *eqq. 

„ 

> sJjs&J (tatninruf) tlio mysticism of the Sufie. 

» ojUJ jId 100 + 9 + 2 + 9 + 200 + 10 + 100 +400 + 60 + 40+1 + 50 

+ 4-975. 

* Not quite exactly. give 700 + 200 + 5 + 60+ 1 +3 + 10 + 7 - 975 

vide Badiioni II. text, pp. 105-100. 

6 Shaikh Salim-i-Cishti was highly honoured by Akbar. When the emperor 
desired a son ho had recourse, by the advice of his conrtiers, to Shaikh Salim, 
who assured him that his prayers would bn answered. Akbar promised to 
placo the son, when he should bo born, under the tutorship of Shaiklj Salim, 
and tho §h<t ikh stipulated that ho should bo immod after him. This was 
agrcod to. When Jodh Bui, tho Jodhpur princess who was married to 
Akbar, became pregnant, she was sent, when tho time of her confinement 
drew near, to Shaikh Snliin’s house, where hIio was delivered of a son, who 
in accordance with tho ghmkh'e stipulation was named Sulf an Salim, and 
who afterwards succeeded to tho throne as tho Emperor Jahangir. In 
gratitude for tho gift of a son Akbar performed a pilgrimage on foot to tho 
tomb of Khaja Mu'mu-'d-Din Cishti in Ajmlr, distant rather more than 200 
miles from Agra. He travelled twelve kuruh or kve a day, reaching Ajmir 
on the I7t h day after leaving Agra, (he must have rested several days on 
the way). Jahangir says that he never heard his father, drnnk or sober, 
call him either Muhammad Salim or Sultnn Salim, bin that he always called 
him Shaikhu Bihu (in honour of the Shaikh S R lI m lived at Sikri, 

a village twelve km ah distant from Agra. The birth of Jahingir at Sikri 
under these circumstances caused Akhar to believe that the place was a 
particularly fortunate one for him, and led to the founding of the town of 
Fa tb pur Sikri, afterwards the favourite residence of Akhar (Atn-uAkbari, 
Vol. I. passim, Tuzuk-i-Jiihiingiri, ‘Aligarh ^dition, p. land preface, pp. 2-6 5 
also Badaoni, text II. 108.109, Jahangir give* the distance from Agra to 
Ajmir as 140 kuriiA. 
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Shakarganj 1 (may God sanctify his soul), and his native place 
was Dihli. He stood in the 1 elation of a disciple to Kb&jah 
Ibrahim (who was spiritually descended through five intermediaries 
from the most bountiful the ascetic Puzail lbn ‘Iyiiz 1 — 

may the mercy of God be upon him !) through whoso instrument- 
ality also he was first turned towards God. He twice travelled hy 
land aud sea from India to the two most holy places of pilgrim- 
age, 8 there to perform the duties of the pilgrimage. 4 He set 

1 One of the most, famous and popular of Indian saints, possessing cenotaph 
shrines in various places in Hindustan and the Dukhan. His father, 
Kamalu-'d-Din Sulaiman, was u descendant of Fnrrukh Shall, ruler of Kihul. 
He was born in A.H. 584 (A.D. 1188) “ in tlie Qafbah (pargana town) of 
Khotwal," near Multan whither his father had oumu from Kabul, and whero 
he had married. By the advice of his spiritual guide (Khnja Qiijlm-M-Dm 
Bay»tyttr*i-Knkii, ho wont through tho ordiuury course of studios, “ for a 
devotee without learning is tho Devil’s jestor.” Ho studied for live years in 
Qauduhsr, and then went to Dihli to boo Qujbu-'d-Diu Thero ho remained 
as his disciple until his fame was so much noised abroad that ho was postered 
by the numbers of peoplo who came to see him, when lie retired to llnnsi. On 
Qiitbu-’d-Ditt’s death Faridu-M-Diu rarnu to Dihli to succeed him, again 
retiring to llansi at the earnest request of the people of that place and in 
searoh of peace. Being still annoyed hy visitors lit llnnsi lie made fih«ik]i 
Jamilu-’d-Diu of that place his deputy there, and set out in search of some 
secluded spot, at last selecting as his residence Ajudhan, since called I'attan 
of Shaikh Farid, or Fuk Fat tan. There he lived and married and had a 
family. His principal troubles there weio duo to tho jealousy of tho local 
Q«i. For the various stories accounting for his name of tfh'tknrimnj or 
Ganj-i-Shakar (treasure house of sweets), rule Fan&ta, Bombay text. Vol. II, 
in the account of his life, also Ain-i-Alcl-ari (nans. Jarrell) ID 363, 304 
note. Farishta gives the date of his death as A 11. 760 (A.D, 1358), a 
manifest error, as his age is given as 95, which would make the \ oar of Ins 
death A.H. 679 (AD. 1380). 

8 A1 Fuzail Ibnn ‘lya/i-’t-Tnlnkhni. A famous ascetic, horn at either 
Abiward or Samarkand. He was called At-Talukion fiorn the town of Tulakun 
m Khurasan. Ho begau life as a highway lubber but was miraculously 
convened to God. Ho died at Makkah in tho month of Mul/unum A.H. 187 
(Jan. A.D. 803). f'ute lbn Kliallikau (trails, de Slanet II. 478-480. Fu/Uil’s 
name is given in the text as FazI, though both MKS. have Fu/ail 
» vj&ljLi | (haramami-’th-j^arifatn), i.e., Makkah and Madinah. 

4 OlyJj (fated/) circumambulation. Although the word ih used hero in 
connection with both Makkah and Madinah, the only rireiinrimbnlation 
enjoined (Qur'an xxii. 27) is that of tho Kn'bah at Makkah, which is |>er* 
formed seven times. The ceremony is, however, commonly performed by 
Indian Muslims, at any rate, at any holy place, snob as the grave of s 
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forth on his travels, journeying to Asia Minor, Baghdad, Syria, 
Najaf, 1 (that holy spot), and other countries of the western regions, 
spending the whole year in travelling, returning to the glorious 
city of Makknh at the time of the pilgrimage, and then again 
setting out on his travels. In this manner he performed the 
pilgrimage twenty-two times, fourteen times during his first 
period of absence from India, and eight times during his second 
period of absence. Oil this latter occasion ho spent four years in 
tliqglorious city of Makkah and four years in the delightful city of 
Madlnah, and during his sojourn in Makkah ho used to spend the 
period during which Muhammad's birthday occurred in Madinah, 
and the period of the pilgrimage at Makkah. Shaikh Ya‘qftb of 
Kagjiinir who accompanied Shaikh Salim gave the date of his 
latter visit to Makkah in tho following couplets : — 

Thanks ho to God, of whose mere bounty 

The holy region became our halting-place. 

If any one ask the date of this event 
• Wo answer him, “ We entered the holy region.” 1 

And in that country he was known ns Shaikhn-'l-ITind , or 
the holy man of India, He reached tho age of ninety-five and 
travelled al way 8 in tho path of the holy law delivered by the 
prophet (may God bless and save him!), always observing the 
most sovere austerities and the most, austere discipline, to a degree 
which can have been attained by but few of the holy men of this 
ago. Ho observed, as a religious duty, the ceremonial purification 
and bathing before each of the five daily recitals of prayers, nor 
did he omit this duty before the weekly public prayers. 

12. When &bui!ib Man of Pauipat, (may God sanctify his tomb!), 
enjoyed companionship with Shaikh Salim ho put to him this 
quostiou : — “ Was it induction or revelation that was the moans 
of your attaining to your goal ? ” Shaikh Salim roplied, “ Our 
moans is ‘heart to heart.’ Very many holy men who have 


i Najaf, or Meshhnd ‘Ali, (the sht inn of ‘All) a town in 'Jraq-i-'Arab, on 
the Biitir-i-Najaf (hnke of Najaf) and nenr the rnins of Kufa. Here 'Ali, 
the nephew and sondndaw of Muhammad, is buried. 

I fjar\ lUAj giving 4 + <500 + 30 + 60 +1 + 1+ SO + 8 >200 >40- 064. 

The method of the Sufis. They are * tho elect,” those to whom God 
more especially reveals Himself, drawing thorn to Himself with mysterious 
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reached perfection vcceivod their training in his service and 
companionship, and became his deputies and successors. Among 
them was the ShaiW who after being perfected received authority 
to impart religious instruction to other disciples, and whoso 
history is wellknown. Another was Shaikh Kamal of Ahvar, an 
old man inflamed and enwrapped with zeal, resembling in dis- 
position the leaders among holy men. Another was Shaikh Piyara 
of Ban gal, a man distracted with the grief of longing after God. 
His fame is great in the country of Bangui.* •Anothor was Shaikh 
Fatbu-Mldh Tarln of Sambhal Another was Shaikh Ruknu-’d-din 
of Ajudhan , 8 and Another was Husain the Khfidim , who was the 
best of Shnikh Salim’s deputies, and the midmost pearl in the 
string (of his disciples). Ho was the chief decider of abstruso 
questions in the hospiro at FaHjpur. When Shaikh Salim return- 
ed a second time to India the writer of these lines heard that ho 
had Attained to an extensive knowledge of, and pro-eminonfc profi- 
ciency in the Arabic language. I therefore sent him a letter 
containing two chronograms 4 of his two auspicious arrivals, which 
have been mentioned above. A vorbntim copy of the lottor is 
set forth below. 


bonds, and inflaming their hearts with an ardent loro for Hirn. Vide my 
note on their dootrinea, nvpra. 

1 The name of thiB gkaik/) is not given cither in MS, (A) or in MS. (II). 
The genoral aenae of the passago indicates that the name hna been omitted, 
probably by a copyist's error. Ah the passage stands it is impossible to 
idontify the Shaikh- 

i s&ijlid. “The original namo of Bengal was Bang.’* Ain-i-Akbati 
text. I. 888. 

* Or Patten, where is tho tomb of Shaikh Faridu-’d-din Shakargnnj, vide 
•'*pra, p. 19 n. 1. 

4 For the two chronograms hero referrod to, tide Raduoni II, (text) p. 71. 
I foci bonnd to remark here, in order to save readois who cannot avail them- 
solvpi of the original text some perplexity, that tho pBswage just referred to 
has been completely mistranslated by Mr. Lowe. His translation makes 
Shaikh Salim write an Arabic letter to Ilsdsnni, whereas it was Hmlnoni that 
wrote this Arabic letter to Shaikh Salim. These remarks are, I regret to say, 
absolutely necessary, as the pansago in vol. II, referred to contains a refer- 
renoe to the Arabic letter here translated, a roforoncc which must necessarily 
be unintelligible to readers who are bound to roly on the translation, and 
who cannot be expcctod to study ciosely the long list of errata at the ©ml of 
the volume. 
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Copy of the Arabic Letter written by the Author to §haikh 
Salim-i-Gisfiti, 

Verily the religion which is approved by God is Islam. 

Verse. 

Salutations to those who walk round the Ka l bah , 

By the circumambulatiou of which the pilgrimage of noble 
men is coiiHufnmated, 

Salutations to those who dwell in a place, 

In which he who surpassed all men lodgeth. 1 

I present the duties of prayers, the breezes of the sweet odours 
.13, of which perfume the cells of the gathering places of holiness, 
and I send pages of greetings, the sweet odours of the waftings 
of which scent the meetings of the caravans of kindly fellowship. 
(These I send) to that high presence and to that exalted throne, 
the place of prostration for the foreheads of the great kings of 
the age— the spot to bo kissed by the lips of the emperors of the 
cycle — the titles of which the imagination cannot comprehend by 
its intelligence, before the door of which titles are cast down— 
the high presence of tho sun, which stands in need of neither 
praiso nor description — that is, to the presence of the pattern for 
men, of him who is followed at this time, the Shaikhn-’l-Isl&m. 
may his shadow be ever extended over the heads of all creatures 
in general, and over the foreheads of the bands of feeble seekers 
after knowledge in particular. And since they (scil. iny prayers 
and greetings) spring from sincerity of intention and proceed 
from singleness of heart, I hope that they will meet with the 
honour of acceptance, and the attainment of everything that is 
hoped for and prayed for is from God. After tho performance of 


1 In both M8S. and in the text the second hemistich* of these two couplets 
are transposed, the second hemistich of the first conplet appears os the 
seoond hemistich of the socond couplet and vtee versd. Both the sense and 
the grammar shew that this transposition has been mado. I have restored 
the hemistichs to their proper places. The translation of this loiter will 
appear very stilted, but, the substance being worthless, I have judged it best 
to make the translation as literal as possible, for tho letter itself has no place 
in this history except as an example of the anthor’s Arabic style, with which 
he, at any rate, seems to hare been well pleased. 



what is incumbent on the neck of one of your slaves 1 and on the 
conscience of my soul may it become clear to your enlightened 
mind, the mirror of what is hidden, aye, to your great heart, the 
mirror of certainty, that not the half of a line of the hardship of 
separation from you and of the violence of tho pain of longing 
after you can be contained in vessels of letters,* should all the 
trees in the earth become pens, and should the sea (become ink) 
with seven more seas 8 to swell its tide, in the passage of time 
aud its changes. And the heart is the most faithful witness, as 
is well affirmed. 

Verse. 

“ (rod knows that my soul has perished 
,l AVith desire of thee, but thou rovivest it;* 

“ And a sight of tlieo, Oh, objoct of my dosire, and ray hopo I 
“ Is more pleasant to me than tho world and all that it 
contains.” 

And yonr slave, distracted with love, has striven with an utter 
striving and has endeavoured with a supreme effort to obtain tho 


1 The text has MS. (A.) has f whioh makos better sense and 

which is the reading adopted by mo. 

* sJjj* ujj Jd i.e., in tho vessolB (or receptacles) of letters of the 

alphabet. The Bimile is cloar. 

* This text from the Qur'an (xxxi. 26) is not qnito fully quoted. The text 
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" Even though all tho treeB on the earth should becomo pens, and tho sea (ink) 
with seven more soas to swell its tide, the words of God woold not bo spent ; 
verily God is mighty, wise ! ” 

The misapplication of it is apparent. Badaoni substitutes for " tho words 
of God” the affection whioh ho bears to the This savours somewhat 

of irreverence, and reminds us of the way in which Scripture was quoted in 
the dayseof Praise-God Barebone. 

* This Hemistich appears, both in the test, and in the two MSS. in the 
following form: — 

4**f J ljjj\ 

The hemistich, thus wiitten, will neither scan nor make sense. The text has 
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felicity 1 of enjoying your noble company, and of hearing some 
of your polished discourse, but Fate assists not my desigus, and 
ascent to tbo heaven of eminence is no easy matter. 

Verse. 

It is not everything that man desires that he obtains, 

The wind blows in the direction which the ships do not 
desire. 

14. « In spite of this rrry reliance on the noble beneficence* of God is 

firm, and my hope in His gracious and boundless favours is 
sincere, (my hope being) that my eye may be suffused with light 
by the sight of your beauty, even as my heart is tilled with the 
contemplation of the idea of you. Verily, God answereth our 
prayers and doth not disappoint us. 

Verse. 

I place my hopo in God for the attainment of gifts, 

And my Lord is the giver of what his slave desires. 

* And it is not far from your wonderful beneficence that you should 
give mo to road an odour-diffusing epistlo and send for me with 
a kind invitation. It is not fitting that the footsteps of my pen 
should wander more than this over the carpet of familiarity, and 
that the dove of composition should (any longer) sing on the 
branch of the tree of glee, and it is best to stop short at this 
period, and most meet and fitting to curtail (my letter) at the 
point of prayer (for you). May your exalted nature not cease 4 


tv Footnoto : — “ Stc in nil three copies; a word has ovidently boon omitted 
boro." 

Mr. it. F. A zoo, Arabic Instructor to tho Board of Examiners, iuforms me 
that those lines are a itnotation, though ho cannot remember from where, 
and that tbo correct reading of this hemistich is 

I have thoroforo adopted this reading, and hare translated accordingly. 

I Tho text has a misprint for 

8 The text and MSS. have yi which does not make scitfte. Wo, 

should read V i f»j** ■ i*!/' («*»«»') is a word not known in Arabic, 

hut in Indian Arabic it is used os the pluiul of (Antrim), and, as 

ltadaoni'e letter is distinctly Indian Arabic, it is permissible to adopt this 
reading. 
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to be protected from the casualties of ill-hap, and uecnred from 
the lightning-like mishaps of night and day. 

. Verse. 

May yon last as long as time, 0 refuge of the people of the 
time! 

This is tho prayer of all crcaturos. 

May God answer the prayer of his servant, by tho right of him 
after whom there comes no one,” 1 • • 

This letter was dated in tho course of the years mentioned 
f above. When I paid my respects to the Shaikh in the year H. 976 
(A.D. 1568-69) having boen introduced by Shaikh A‘zam of 
Badaon, who was both son-in-law and cousin to Shaikh Salim, ho 
asked me “How has the position of tho tomb of tho prophet* 
(may God bless and save him) been determined in tho books of 
‘ the sayings ’ with regard to the tombs of tho two Shaikhs ? 8 

1 The text rightly reads J| instoad of tho ^Vl of tho MSS. " H<f 

after whom there comes no ono ” is Mohammad, “ the lost of tho prophets ” or 

u* $ * * 

tho "seal of the prophets." Muhammad said of himsolf ^ K “ Thera 
i'b no prophet after me.” 

* jib cJUj lit., “ the resort of apOBtloship." Tho word used hero is a 
compound adjeotive formed from this expression, and is impossible of trans- 
lation. I have translated the word (Surat) "form,” by tho word 

"position," for that word beat convoys tho true moaning of tho passage. 
Fide noxt note. 

8 The two §hails&a aro Abu Baler and ‘Umar, who aro buried, in graves 
adjoining Muhammad's, within tho precincts of tho Matjidu-’n-Nabawi, or 
"the prophet's mosque ” at Modinah. Tho three tombs aro, or aro supposod 
to be within the hujrak (chamber), so called because it was tho room of 
'Ayishah, Muhammad’s favourite wifo. Tho hujrah is “ separated on all sides 
from the walls of tho mosquo by a passage about 20 ft. broad on the south 
sido, and 20 on tho eastern. Tho reason of this isolation has been ho fore 
explained, and thore is a saying of Muhammad’s, " 0 Allah f cause not my 
tomb to becomo an object of idolatrous adoration ! May Allah's wrath fall 
hoavy upon tho people who make tho tombs of their prophets places of 
prayer !V Inside there are, or aro supposed to be, three tomlm faring the 
south, surrounded by stone walls without any aperture, or, as others say, by 
strong planking. Whatever this material may bo, it is hung outside with a 
curtain, somewhat like a largo " foar post bed.” (Vide Burton's “ Pilgrimage 
to EhMedioah and Meccah, ed. 1855, II. c. xvi).” Tho question pot by 
fchaikjh Salim to B&dioui was put, uy doubt with u view to testing the visitor's 
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(may God regard them both with favour !)” I said “ In such a 
way, and others have said ‘in such another way.’” He said, 
“ Sahrawardl, in the ‘ W&qi'a-yi-S&'iqa ,' 1 where he verifies the 
forms of the three tombs, gives preference to the former state- 
ment of the case." In accordance with the Shaikh's Exalted com* 
mand I remained for two days with Shaikh A‘zam, who has been 
15 . already mentioned, in a cell in the old hospice, and enjoyed 
detailed conversations with the Shaikh, Then J obtained leave 
4o depart for Basil war . 2 Subsequently, in the year H. 978 (A.D. 
1570-71) I repeatedly had the honour of paying my respects 
to the Shaikh , and one of his extraordinary acts 8 which I observed 
was that in the cold wintry air of the highlands of Fathpnr he 
never wore anything on tho upper part of his body but a shirt of 
a single thickness of tine cotton cloth , 4 woven thin, and an upper 
garment of muslin , 6 and this in spite of the duty that he imposed 
upon himself of bathing twice daily. His daily food in the 


1 knowledgo of controversial works. There are few more fruitful subjects of 
controversy among Muslims than the relative positions of the tombs of 
Muhammad, Abu Bakr aud 'Umar. This is nocessarily so, as the question is 
utterly indeterminable, unless tho hujrah should bo violated, an act of which 
no Muslim would bo capable. Tho utility of the controversy is not apparent. 
From what Muhammad himself is reported to have said (vide supra) it was 
dearly his wish that his tomb should be ignored. Snch a wish is little 
likely to bo respected by Indian Muslims, who are only too roady to perform 
tho ooromony of t.au'df, whicli should be restricted to the Ka'baJi, at the 
shrine of any potty saint. Vide Burton’s strictures on the ooudaot of Indian 
pilgrims at Makkah and Madinuh, passim. 

1 This work is not mentioned by l^aji Khalifah. It was possibly a contro- 
versial work on the unedifying subject montkmed in the last note. 

* The text has^jLj with a footnote variant, jylAj. MS. (A) has jjlitJ 
and MS. (B). j^Lo, which lost is tho reading that I have adopted. 

1 “ miracles." Thore are, pace Badaoni, no “ highlands "(bf) 

in Fathpur Stkri, and it is not surprising that a roan who had travelled for 
years in colder countries than India, undergoing the hardships which were, 
in those days, inseparable from travel, I ), should have felt the 

cold, even in the cold weather, at Fathpur Sikri, very much less than stay-at- 
home Indiaus did. 

4 AjA nOuusah). tine cotton cloth of a oloso texture. Its price in the reign 
of Akbar was frotp three rupoes to tifteer. muhn per piece ‘adad) t Vide 
Ain-i-Akbari text. I. 108. 

6 J*i*. Price Rs. 4 (otherwise, from Us. 4 to fivo muhrs) por piece (ibid,). 
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quadragesimal fasts of anion with God 1 was half a water-melon, 
or even less than that. He passed away to the next world in the 
year H. 979 ( A.D. 1571-72) and the words “ the Indian Shaikh” • 
Were found to give the date of his death. 

IX. NlgAMU-’D-DlN OP AMBBfHl. 

Ambethi is the chief village of a pargana in the District of 
Lakhnau. 8 Shaikh Nizam was the disciple and pupil of Shaikh 
Ma‘ruf-i-Cishti, the line of whoso spiritual descent goes back t8 
Shaikh Nftr Qutb-i-‘Alam. He followed the ordinary rule of life 
j^(of an orthodox Muslim) but was at the same time drawn towards 
► God in a mysterious manner* Although ho was at first one of 
the students of remunerative branches of knowledge 6 liin exalted 
disposition yet led him to turn much towards the things of the 
next world. His eyes were ever fixed on the pngo and his heart 
fixed on God, nor was he neglectful of tho service of zikr f * and 
the employment of the soul (in God’s sorvico). 

1 Special fasts obsorvod by devotees, vide noto on ijl&sf, supra. The only 
fast incumbent on all Muslims is the fast of Rama;dn, lasting for one lunar 
month. 

1 LS *** giving 300 + 10 + 600 + 5 + 60 + 4 + 10 - 970. 

* Vide Atn-i'Akbart (text) I. 438, where the name is spelt (Abethi). 

* means an intense longing after God, the 
result of speoial attraction exercised by God over thn subject of the sensation. 
Here thernlo of life of a $uft (or rather the absenco of any such rule) is in- 
structively contrasted with the rule binding on an orthodox Muslim. Tho $tf/I 
considers himself above all ceremonial rules, and may observe them or not, m 
he likes. If he does observe them, it is more for the benefit of the weaker 
brethren, the followers of the “ holy law,*' than for any advantage that might 
accrue to himself from such observance. He is “one with God," “converted,’' 
"saved,” and nothing he does or loaves undone can possibly affect him. 

1 tho tranoheg 0 f knowledge by means of which one gains a 

livelihood. 

* “ remembrance” and “ recital.” A form of religious exercise adopt- 
ed by dtririshet. It may be a physical as well as a mental exerciso, being the 
recital of God’s praises, attributes, etc., either with the tongue of the flesh, 

( i^U. ) or with the “ tongue of the heart” ( ) ; a detailed 

account of the various forms of the exercise will be found in Hughes' 

" Dictionary of Islam ” (ed, 1885) pp. 703 et nqq. 
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Couplet. 

Not for one moment do I turn my attention from that moon/ 
I fear lest it should glance towards me and I should not be 
on the watch. 

In a short time he obtained from his spiritual guide permission 
to impart religious instruction and to perfect disciples, and in the 
village of Ambothi drew his foot within the skirt of contentment 
and withheld his fobtsteps from the doors of high and low, going 
nowhere except to the principal masjid of the Living God (in that 
16 . place) and sometimes to Khairabad 8 to walk round the illustrions 
tomb of the venerable Shaikh Sa‘d, (may his tomb be sanctified!) 
and to see Shaikhu-'l-Hidyah , 1 * 3 * * 6 the successor of Shaikh Sufi, (may 
God sanctify his most pure tomb !), or to Gopamau, in consequence 
of the friendship which he had for Qa?i Mubarak of Gopamau* 
who was one of his faithful disciples, a master of perfection, 
skilled in the holy law, and abstinent, and a very wealthy man. 
.The Shaikh in the early days of his student life had first been 
attracted to God in the hospice of the Qfai’s father. At long 
intervals ho would take tho trouble to go to Fatljpnr, by way of 
making a tour, to see Shaikh ‘Abdu-’I-Ghani,* who also was ono 
of the greatest among famous elders, and was held in the highest 
respoct. Whenever ho visited tho hospice of Sbaikhu-’I-Hidyah 
and the other places lie would give of his worldly goods a rupee, 
a tanka , or somo other offering, in accordance with the saying 
“ Send presents to each other and you will love each other,” • and 


1 Tho word “ moon ” is generally used in Persian poetry as a synonym for 
"tho bolovod ono,” tho object of tho lover’s dovotion. Hore, in fla/l-istic 
style, it is usod for God, as tbo Boloved of tho mystic. 

8 Tho chiof town of a narkar 0 f tho sumo namo in the Qiba of Awadb 
(Oudh). It is near the present military cantonment at SitipOr. Vide Ain i- 
Akbari text, I. W7. Also Hauler's Gnzcttoer, VIII. 128. It will bo observed 
that Shaikh NiftSmu-'d-din used to circumambulate &haikh Sa'd’s tomb, a 
ceromony which should bo confined to tho Kabah at Makkah. This circum- 

ambulation of tho tombs of saints has probably been borrowed, like some 
other customs, by Tndiau Muslims from the Hindus. 

8 Tide No. XIV. 

♦ Vuh in/rd, Chapter II. No. XI, VI I. 

6 Ptde Chapter II, No. XXXII. * 

• Tho text hao ^ for in .pile of tho oloar roadin* of both HSS. 

Bat tho reading of tho text seems, nevertheless, to be correct. 
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then would fall into an ecstasy of delight. I have heard that he 
once snatched the book “ Fusufu-’l-ffikam ” 1 from the hand of 
Shaikh Abu-’l-Fath, the son of Shaiklju-’l-Hidyah, -who is now 
his great father’s representative and sits on his prayer-carpet of 
Shaikh-dom, and, taking it from him, gave him another book, 
saying, “Read this.” He made the books u Ihyft'n-'l-'Ulvm"* 
Ui AwHrif” 11 Risala-yi-Makkiyya ” 8 “ Addbu-l-Murtdtn,” * [and 
other books of the same sort, the pivot on which his doctrine and 
practice turned, both in his religious duties and in the daily bnsfr 
ness of life. He always first recited the midday prayers with the 
congregation on Friday and afterwards recited the regular Friday 
prayers. In the khutbah 6 he altogether omitted the praises of 
kings. I saw him reciting the Friday prayers with his shoes on 
his feet, and he said “His holiness, the resort of apostleship, (may 
God bless and save him !) recited his prayers with his shoes on.” 
On one occasion one of his pupils desired to learn a lesson from 
the book known as Kafiyahf asking for the Shaikh's blessing on 


Articulations of the Sciences,” Vide note on this work, 

supra. 

2 The “Ihya'u-'ulumi-’d-din n by the §haji'i Imam, tyujjatn-’l-Iglam Abu 
Hamid Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Gha/.ali, who diod at Xus, A.H. 505 
(A.D. 1111-12). Of this book it has been said “ If all books on Isllm wero 
lost, and the Ihyi only remained, tbo loss of tho othora would not bo felt.” 
It is divided into four parts : (1) on ritual, and matters of faith, (2) on man- 
ners and morals, (3) on the lasts of the world, the flesh, and the Devil, and 
(1) on the virtuos of a religious life. (Hdji Khalifah I. 180-182). 

* Ar-risdlatu-'l-Makkiyyah, by iihaikh Imam Qutbu-’d-din ‘Abda-’llah Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Aimani'’l*A?fahIdi. Hdji Khaliftih III. 445. 

* Addbu-’l'Muridin, by Shaikh Abu-VNnjib ‘Abdu-’l-Qihir Ibn ‘Abdi- 
’Mihi.’s-Sfthrawardi, (d. A. II 503 -A.D. 11C,7-0N). Hdji £&nlifah 1. 214. 

& The oration or sermon delivered in tho manjid every Friday. 

* ym^\ ( Kdfiyat‘fi-’n-Nahm)fi work on Arabic Grammar, by 

ShaiJtlj Jamaln-’d-din, commonly known ns Ibnn-’MJijib, (d. A.H. 040 • 
A.D. 1248). An edition of it was published by Capt. John IJaillic, /Calcutta, 
1805). Shaikh Ni&Smu-’d-dm objected to the uso of it by bis pupil on tho 
»" oro of its having no Cun i/on), here called (Mufbah), setting 

forth tho praises of God. The pupil’s argument was that ho must learn Arabia 
g mm mar before lie could read Arabic works on divinity, and that Grammar 
was therefore, in a sense, tho foundation of a sound knowledge of divinity. 
The Kdjiyah commences, without tho usual ' unu'dn or preface, thug:— 

Sjibo £ej Jai) &J£J\ 

Ihnu-’Mjlajib has been defended against the charge of impiety on the plea of 
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17. his lesson. The Shaikh pretended not to hear him. After much 
insistence and persistence on the part of the pupil the Shaikh 
said ‘‘Read some divinity.” He said, “This work too is on 
divinity, inasmuch as divinity depends upon it.” The Shaikh , in 
the warmth of his love for God, said, “ How can divinity depend 
upon a book on which the first argument that has been advanced 
is that the author has omitted the praises of God, (may He be 
honoured and glorified ! ) from the introduction on account of his 
humility P ” He rarely accepted a disciple, and (when he had one) 
he did not appoint his tasks for him or give him instruction. 1 
Among his chosen disciples was Shaikh Hatim of Gopamau whom 
he had removed from the class of students who read in the hospice 
of Qazi Mubarak and kept with himself. To please the boy he 
would sometimes read lessons to him, and would sometimes give 
him a book, and set tasks for him, uutil he completely won his 
heart, and sometimes he would give him a turban, or shoes, or 
olotheB. The Q&zi and the other students, when they saw these 
favours (bestowed upon Shaikh Hatim) were envious* of him. 
The holy Shaikh Nizamu-’d-diu, perceiving signs of this jealousy, 
said, “ What can be done ? God the Most High has willed to 
bestow upon H&tim a portion of prosperity by means of these un- 
satisfactory gifts, a few clothes and old shoes.” Shaikh Nijam 
obtained suoh complete power and utter influence over Hatim 
that in a short time he ( Hatim) attained a great reputation, and 
Shaikh Nizamu-M-din in expounding Divine truths and the mystic 
knowledge of God used to restrict the title of Shaikh to him alone. i 
In the meanwhile 3 Shaikh Hatim experienced many ups and 
downs, and ho was troubled with asthma, and various Bioknesses, 
and just as he had acquired the right to be Shaikh Nizamu-’d-din’s 

his humility, which led him to believe that his book was not worthy of an 
Htnuwn. Nijjdum-’d-din was evidontly too much of a precisian to admit 
this plea. 

1 Vide infra, p. 39, where the Shaikh givos his reason for neglecting this 
dnty * 

i The word used here is alwa (j4»6/o). Its usual meaning is “ ungrudg- 
ing emulation.” Badioni, however, habitually uses it in the sense of “ envy.” 
Fids vol. I (Dr. Banking's translation), p. 395 and p. 543, n. 4. 

* c/** fcrtl )!*' The word is inserted in the text, though it appears 
in neither MS. It appears, however, necessary to the sense, and the textual 
reading is therefore probably the correct one. 
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deputy and successor he chose the path to the next world. The 
Shaikh would often say, “ There was a servant of God to whom I 
used sometimes to teach the word of God, and he used to under- 
stand it. Now that he is gone to whom shall I speak of it P M 

When I, the compiler of these historical selections, paid my 
respects to the Shaikh , Shaikh ‘Abdu-’z-Razzaq, who was both 18. 
brother-in-law and father-in-law 1 * to him, was generally in con- 
versation with him, and sometimes, but rarely, the Shaikh would 
go to see (or would go out walking with) Shaikh Muhammad also*, 
his true deputy (or successor), 8 who now adorns the prayer-carpet 
of the §haikh with his presence, sitting as his successor. Since 
the late Muhammad Husain J£ban, 3 * * * * some account of whom has 
already been recorded by my chronicling pen, and who was a man 
to whom I was bound by the bond of regard more closely than 
can be expressed in writing, entertained a desire to become a 
disciple of the holy Shaikh , he was privileged to pay his respects 
to him by the co-operation of Sayyid A?ghar of Badaon and Qa$i 
Ahmad, the brothor of Qa?i Mubarak of Gopamau ; * and this hajv 

1 jmL J ijjjjmjL Both wife's brother and wife's father. Shaikh 

Ni&amu-’d-din must therefore have married an aunt and a niece. This is 
allowable by Muhammadan law, provided that the two are not at tho same 
time wivos of one hnsband. Tho Shaikh probably married tho annt first, 
and, after her death, the niece. 

* Tho text has here cfliA giving AAjJA which is tho reading of MSS. 

(A) and (B) as a footnote variant. Tho reading in the text has probably been 
adoptod becauso iJdA is a much commoner phrase than 

The sense is not affected. is a substantive but must bo translated as 

though it were an adjective. 

* Tho name ‘Muhammad * is prefixed to Busain in both MRS. Tho Amir 
referred to is generally known as Husain Khan simply, and is that called in 
tho subsequent passages of this narrative. He was Badioni’s first patron, vide 
note 4, on p. 0. He held Lakhnan in jagir for about a year only, daring 
which time Badaoni was in his service. Kant u Gola was subsequently given 
to him in jagir. For the account of Unsafe Khan, here montionod, vide 
Badaoni, vol. II passim. 

* I can find no notice either of Sayyid A$ghar or of Q5?I Abmod, though 
an account of the latter’s brother, Qi?i Mubarak, is given subsequently in this 
volume (c. II, No. XLVII). In tho text the words jht/f ar * very 
carelessly omitted, so as to mak£ it appear that Qi$i Mubarak himself, and 
not his brother, introduced Husain Kb in to the Shaikh . These words are 
nevertheless clearly written in each MS. 
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peiied at the time when Lakhnau was settled on {tasain Shin in 
jdgir , in A.H. 976 (A.D. J 668-69). I observed 1 that the Shaikh at 
the beginning of the interview addressed to everybody a few 
words appropriate to his condition, contenting .himself with Baying 
4 ‘ Praise be to God ’‘with the utterance of prayers, or restricting 
himself to such remarks as, “Glory be to God,” “there is no god 
but God,” “We seek protection of God,” 2 “ In the name of God,” 
“ there is no power or strength but with God,” or to the recitation 
•f a verse from the ‘glorious word (of God), or from the £adi£j, 3 or 
from the sayings of noted saints. And every moment he glanced 
to his left, so that it seemed as though he were seeking from the 
master of the assembly 4 S permission and leave to say something. 
On receiving leave from one of the company, 6 at the time when 
we were shaking hands with one another, he gave the Sayyid, 
mentioned above, 6 his blessing, saying to Qa?i Ahmad “ Glory be 
to God,” and to me, “In the name of God,” using similar (pious) 
expressions to everybody present. At this very moment, before 
Jie could commence f a conversation, a miserable worthless wretch 
of a student came up and recognized 7 the Shaikh , who, saying to 
him “ I seek protection of God from the Devil, the execrable one,” 8 
admitted him to the interview. He then began to expound 9 the 
verse of the Qur’an, “ Everything shall perish, except His face,” 10 


1 Tho author’s montion of himself in the third person, as is nsnal, is often 
apt to bo confusing. It might appear from tho structure of this long passage 
that it was tyusain Khan that 1 observed,' but tho subsequent oontext shews 
that Badioni is referring to himself in the words The whole of 

this passage is very involved, and I have boon obliged to break it up into 

periods and transpose portions of it, in order to render its meaning into 

passnblo English. 

S The toxthas, wrongly, for iyu. 

I the reoorded sayings of Muhammad, which form the ground* work 

of Mnbam®adan tradition and aro venerated equally with tho Qur'dn. 

ft tad* (hafrat-i-jdmi'ah) lit. “ the presence which had collected 

US together.” Presumably IJnsain Khan is meant, 
ft j\ { asjdmbi ) lit. ‘ from a certain direction.’ 
ft Scil. Sayyid A$ghar of Bodion. 

7 cJL {dar-ydft), perhaps M singled out,” or *' hntton-holed.” 

g ^ f ^ 1) (Agh-ihaiidni^r-royw^j lit. “ the Devil, the stoned one.'* 

® Tho toxt has a misprint here, for 

W QwrVia XXVIII, 88. The Ko sheh tff oxplaius that “face” moans the 
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addressing his discourse to Shaikh ‘Abdu-’r-Razz&q who contented 
himself with saying “ It is indeed so,” and “Yes,” (at intervals)* 
occasionally pointing oat some allusion. Nobody else had power 19. 
to utter a word, awe and reverence preventing them. As for me, 

I was as though I* was not, 1 and, reviewing my sins, sat in fear lest 
they should have been revealed to tlie Shaikh * and lest my inmost 
being should be laid bare to the light of day, 8 secretly watching 
all the while for an opportunity to escape from the assembly. At 
that moment that student asked, “ Why should'not the (possessive) 
pronoun affixed to the word wajh 8 (face) be referred to some thing, 
as masters of the secret knowledge of God have Baid ?” The 
Shaikh , the moment he heard this speech, became much agitated, 
and the colour of his blessed countenance 4 turned to red and 
yellow, and he said, “ Did I not, when I first set eyes on this 
devil, repeat the formula “ We seek protection, etc.,” and now, in 
the maimer which we have just heard, his devilry has become 
apparent ?” And when he discovered what the student’s design 
was he repeated several times the formula, “ ^There is no power on^ 
strength but with God,” and quoted the following couplet from 
the Qasida-yi-Burda 6 : — 

“ 0 thou who blamest me for my pure affection, excused 
“ Thou art by me therefor, but had’at thou done justice thou 
would’st not have blamed mo.” 6 

whole Person of God. This is the figure of speech called in Persian 
^ 1 “ Completely effaced.” 

* Something was evidently weighing heavily on Badioni's conscience. He 
has not told us what it was. His disgraceful “ love” affair did not take place' 
until four years after this time, f Vol. II text, pp. 136-37). 

* The text of the Qur'an runs, in the original VI (Jf. 

The translation has just been given. The student's question meant '♦ C» n w © 
not refer the possessive pronoun (“ his ” or “ its ”) attached to tbo word 

to some person or thing other than God ?” It is but fair to remark that the 
question appears absurd, but still the §haikh need not have substituted abuse 
for argument. Perhaps the sting of the student’s question lay in his refer* 
ence to the “ masters of the secret knowledge of God,” ( cJyuo JU| ) 
which seems to convey a hint that the SKaiffh and his companions could not 
he classed in that category. The reference below to the student's “ design ” 

•eems to bear out this view. 

* “ *he epidermis, or cuticle^’ Kids $upra, p. 16, n. 3. 

4 Fids supra, p. 4, n. 1. 

1 In the test the article has been carelessly omitted before the word 

b 
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Intense lore for God overpowered the Shaikh and he ordered the 
student to be turned out of the assembly, but afterwards, calling 
him back again, he appeased him, and the contemplation of this 
matter was a great warning to us who were present. That night 
passed very uncomfortably for me in the hospice, and I watched 
for the morning in order that I might escape. The early morning 
prayers 1 were recited with the Shaikh at the moment the true 
dawn began to appear, when we could not see one another's faces 
without a lamp, I 'indeed thinking that it was yet night. At 
sunrise the Shaikh came out of his cell and stood at the door of 
the masjxd , ordering Miyaft Shaikh Muhammad * to bring for us 
three whatever food might be ready, and I was in great agitation 
of mind, ever and again endeavouring to get Miyan Shaikh 
Muhammad to obtain leave from his master for me to depart. The 
holy Shaikh , with his Qur'an in one hand and salt in the other 
20* was appositely expounding the blessed verse, “ Make ready then 
against them what force ye cnn, and squadrons of horse," 8 and so 
*on to the end of the verse, ignoring my application for leave to 
depart. Apropos of what he was saying he then mentioned, in a 
most affectionate manner, Husain Khan, who was at that time in 
the pargana of Isauli, * and said, “ He is my son.” 8 Then, follow- 


in the fimt hemistich of this couplet, though it appears in both M88. and 
is the correct reading. 

t jUi commonly called in Persian jl+i, and in Arabic 

The first of the five obligatory periods of prayer. These prayers 
should be recited between dawn and snnrise. 

• This seems to have been Badaoni’s younger brother. 

8 Qur'an VIII, 62. 



The Arabic is very badly pointed in the text. 

♦ A pargana town in the tarkdr of Lakhnau, Qiba Awadh (Ondh). Most 
likely one of ijnsain Jthin’s ;«$»> villages, whither he had returned after the 
interview mentioned above. 

• The text has here whioh means « parrot.” Both MSS. read AjjJ, 
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ing the dictates of his generous nature, which led him to bestow 
on every one, rich or poor, a piece of gold, or salt, or some other 
gift, he gave to me a tanka. 

Of the miracles which I saw him perform, when I made that 
journey to visit him, this was one. As wo three 1 were on the 
road to Ambethi, journeying to pay our respects to the Shaikh 
(the road-police) had arrested a man dressed as beggar on a 
charge of theft and highway robbery, and had seized him by bis 
clothes.* Ho in some way managed to effect his escape, and in that 
very hour came begging to the holy Shaikh ; but notwithstanding 
all his persistence and lamentation the Shaikh gave him nothing. 
We who were present were much astonished, as we had often 
witnessed instances of the Shaikh's generosity. The Shaikh at once 
opposed and objected to 8 (our expressions of surprise) Baying, 

“ Look at the 4 thief, who both robs on the highway and poses as a 
beggar,” and he drove him out of our assembly. This caused 
great astonishment, and when we looked closely at the man we re- 
cognized him as the same person whom the road-police had laitK 
hands on. 

On the same day another occurrence, similar to this, took place, 
but an account of it would occupy much space. 

On the last day of Ramazan, in the year already mentioned, we 
were travelling rapidly at night 6 with Qusain Khan, from hit 


which means “ the yonng of man or of any animal,” and is a far more appro- 
priate term than JtJjJ. I have, of course, followed the MSS. 

1 That is, Q«?i Aljraad of Gopamau, Sayyid A?ghar, and Badloni himself, 
or perhaps Husain Khan is included, in which case ono of the other two roust 
be left out. 

8 t&x&S lj/ This seems to mean rather, “ had palled off 

bis clothes,” the thief leaving his clothes in the hands of the police and so 
escaping, but as Badioni says immediately afterwards that the thief escaped 
yfijij (in some way or other) I have translated the phrase by “seized him 
bv his clothes,” in order to preserve the ambiguity regarding the thief* 
means of escape. 

1 jijc j*\. The words j are carelessly omitted from the 

text, though they occur in both MSS. 

4 The text has the word ^ (“this”) here, though it ooours in neither MB. 
I have omitted it in the translation. , 

4 The year was H. 976 (A.D. 1668). It must be borne in mind that the 
Muslims, like the Jews, reckon their day from sunset. Thus ‘ the last day of 
Hama fin, at night,” would be, according to our reckoning “the night of the 



pargana to Ambe(hi, and all oar efforts were centred on reaching 
that place in time to recite the early morning prayers 1 in company 
with the Shaikh . The dawn had already appeared when, at three 
kuruh* distance from Ambethi, we put spurs to our horses, and 
regretted that we were not in time for the public prayers* We 
reached the Shaikh's masjid in Ambethi as the sun was about to 
rise. At that moment the holy Shaikh, having come out of his 
house, was just commencing his prayers with the “Allllhu Akbar ,’** 
21. and he broke off, ancl we thought that we were just too late, bat 
we nevertheless attained the great honour (which we sought). 
Now this act of the Shaikh was contrary to his usual custom, for 
he always recited the early morning prayers at a time when we 
thought that the true dawn had hardly appeared. 

It chanced that towards the close of the same day the Shaikh 
was explaining the mysticism of the #w/is 6 in the masjid , and he 
read some* verses from the DivUn of I£haja Hafiz . 7 One of the 

day but one of Ramadan" or, in this case, aa they travelled through the 
night “ the early morning of the last day of Jtama?dn. u The necessity for 
this explanation will be apparent hereafter, where it ia stated that $usaiu 
Khan returned to Lakhnan to keep the l id there. 

1 vide supra p. 84, n. 1. 

* The kos of Hindustan. Vide Ain-i-Akbori, Vol. II. (trans. Jarrett), p. 414 
and n. 2. 

I These prayers were hardly, in this instance, public. They 

were rather M common to two or more.” Their merit lay in the “gathering 
of two or three together,” as S. Chrysostom, quoting the Holy Scriptures, 
■ays. „ 

4 jUj a+jjm*' This is the repetition, at the commencement of the ritual 
prayers, of the wuWjin’s call to prayer, which commences with the 
\ “Cod is great”) repeated three times. 

4 Ai cAw* Inference has already been made to the doctrines of the 
$*/*'• 

4 The word (“ some,”) which appears in the text, is in neither MS. 
I have, nevertheless, retainod it, for the context clearly shews that the 
fihaikA rend more than one couplet. 

7 The prince of Persian poets, the 41 interpreter of secrets,” and 44 the 
* tongno of that which is hidden.” He is too welhknown to stand in noed of 
any description here. He is known even in England, where, as a rale, no 
one is known who has not been, as 44 sweet bully Bottom ” was, translated. 
Hifift has not been translated into English, but the English equivalents of 
the Persian words osed by him have been given by Colonel Wilberforce 
Clarke, R. E. 
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companions of the late Husain Khan asked whose disciple Kb&jft 
Hafiz was, and the Shaikh said, “He was the disciple of Khaja 
Naqshband,” i (may God sanctify his soul ! ) Another, apropos of 
the same subject, asked “ How was horse-flesh regarded in the 
religion of the greatest of the Imams ? ” * (i.e., was it lawful food 
or not?) The Shaikh replied that the greatest of the ImUms him- 
self ate horse-flesh, and when he reached this couplet : — 

“The $iifis celebrate in one moment two ‘f da (great feasts) 
“Spiders make pemmiciin of a fly ." 8 

then I too, trusting in my own singleness of heart, thoughtlessly 
asked, “ What is meant by the ‘ two ‘ids ? * ” This question annoyed 
the Shaikh and he angrily said, “ Let Biiyazid 4 and Junaid , 6 or 
Shibli 6 and Mangur 7 ask such a question as this. What have you 
to do with such a question? ” And falling into this vein be spoke 

• Khlja Baha'u-'d-Din Naqshband. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, text, II, 212. 
Rita Quli, according to Col. Wilberforce Clarke, states, thut the pir wly^ 
instructed Haffy was Maulana Shamsu-'d-Din-i-Shirazi. 

2 Abu Hanifah, the founder of one of the four orthodox sects or theolo- 
gical schools of Islam. 

* I cannot find this couplet in any edition of Huffy to which I havo access. 

I know of no one English word which will translate the word &***, so I 
havo used “ pemmican ” as the word which most conveniently translates it. 

♦ The person meant is Bayazid-i-An?«ri> tho apostlo of tho Afghans, who 
is styled Pir-i-Ruu£han, and founded the tjjufi sect called Rauthaniyyah, or 
“ the enlightened.” He established amid tho mountains of Afghanistan ft 
temporal power upon the authority of his spiritual character, and his 
successors disturbed the tranquillity of the Dihli empire during the reign 
of Akbar. Vide Beale's “ Oriental Biographical Dictionary.” 

8 flhaikh Junaid-i- Baghdadi, a famous ascetic, born at Baghdad, where 
he died in A.H. 298 (A.D. 911). (Beale O.B.D.) 

* Shaikh Abu Bakri-’sh-Shibli a celebrated doctor of divinity, bom and 
brought up at Baghdad, where he diod A.1I. 334 (A.D. 946). Shaikh Junaid, 
mentioned in the last note, was one of his spiritual masters. (Beale O.B.D.). 

7 Man?ur-i-Hallij, the surname of Shaikh IJusain-i-IJallaj, a celebrated 
and ascetic. Musalmans differed in thoir opinion of his character. By 
some he was believed to be a saint and a worker of miracles, by other* 
a juggler and impostor, deceiving the people with his tricks. He was in the 
habit of proclaiming “ Ana-'l-Haqq ,” “ I am the Truth,” or “ I am God 
the logical conclusion of hia doctrines. For this blasphemy he vu put 
to death with great torture by the Khalifah Muqtadir in A.H. 306 (A.D. 919) 
or, aooording to Ibn-u-Khallikan in A.H. 309 (A.D. 922.) He ii considered 
by the ffufii to be one of their most spiritual leaders, and to have attained 
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much on the subject, and I, hanging my head with shame, repented 
my indiscretion. Husain Khan, biting his huger with consterna- 
tion, looked ever and a non towards me, and his friends were ali 
bewildered. Suddenly my lot was lightened by the rising of the 
(joyful) clamour which is heard on the appearance of the new 
moon of the ‘id, 1 and all rose and busied themselves in mutual 
congratulations and hand-shakings. I rose, and on the plea of 
being fatigued went to recite rny evening prayers in a tent which 
was pitched in a garden beside the masjid, feeling sick of life. 
When the holy Shaikh, going indoors, set food before his guests, 
he asked “Where is such an one?”* (i.e., Badaonl), Shaikh 
Muhammad, his worthy successor, 3 answered, “ By reason of the 
22. impertinence of which he was guilty he could not appear in 
the maajid, and lie absented himself also from the public prayers. 
The Shaikh then sent mo some food from his own table, with his 
blessing, and I was somewhat consoled, and entertained hopes of 
forgiveness. Karly the next morning Ilusain Kljan went to 
i*akhnau, to join in celebrating the Hd there, and I alone remained 
in Ambethi. The holy Shaikh recited the prayers of the festival 
in bis masjid and afterwards occupied himself in giving instruc- 
tion in the book known as the ‘ AwHnffi Meanwhile Shaikh 
Muhammad rose up to intercede for me, and asked that my fault 
might be forgiven. The Shaikh sent for me, and breaking off 
his teaching turned to me with great kindness, and when I, my 
eyes full of tears, placed my head on his foot, lie embraced me 
and said “ l bear no enmity or malice in my heart against 
anybody. Whatever I say is in the way of advice and spiritual 

tho fourth, or last stage of Sufi- ism. An inspired Ijufi is said to have 
demanded of tho Almighty why ho permitted Jlan?ur to suffer. Tho reply 
was, “ This is the punishment for tho re veal or of secrets,” » e , his offence 
was not blasphemy, but indiscretion in uttering a great troth to ears unfit 
to hear it. (Beale () B I) ). It seems that the Shaikh was vexed with 
Badaoni for inquiring into matters which were beyond him (Badioni) but it 
may be that the ghaik/\ was not ready with an answer and took advantage 
of Budiont's known servility to “ saints ” to escape, by this means, the 
♦ necessity of owning himself to be at a loss. 

1 / e„ the new moon had been sighted and the 'idu-’l fit V had began. 

S The use of this word is due ty modesty, as the author by its use 

avoids introducing his own name. 

3 ti U . 

* Fich? fupro, p. 17, n. 2. 
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f instruction to the slaves of God, and abuse from me, as was the 
case with abuse from the prophet of God, (may God bless and 
f save him), has on its object the same effect as praise (from 
another), and even if I utter a curse on anybody it has the same 
I effect as a blessing. 1 * * 4 Then, in affection, taking his cap from his 
blessed head, he gave it to me, and took me apart into the cell 
which was in the gate-house, and said 14 Perform your ceremonial 
ablutions in my presence, and recite your prayers.” I recited 
them wonderingly. He said to me, “ Men sa^ of me that I tit 
not instruct students. What instruction can 1 give ? My instruc- 
tion and religious teaching are just this much, a tonguo never 
weary of praising God and a thankful heart ” Then he became 
agitated like a stormy surging sea and said “ My life is instruc- 
tion sufficient for seekers after God, and walkers in His way.” * 

Just then two darvishes from Sindh, breaking the Shaikh' 8 
custom, began to sing outside an Indian melody in mournful 
and grating tones, and my spiritual condition underwent a chnngo* 
by means of the influence brought to bear on mo at. that t.ime^ 
Apropos of this (influence) the Shaikh said that the great 
companions (of Muhammad),* (may God be gratified with 
them!), when they saw that the desert ‘Arabs newly converted 
to Islam were much affected by bearing the glorious Qur'an read, 23 - 
regretted their own state, and the leader of the faithful, Abu- 
Hakr, the faithful witness of the truth, (may God be gratified 
with him !), said, “ We were like you, but afterwards our hearts 
became hard : that is to say, they became firmly fixed and immove- 
able, so that they were like stones for lack of ability to be 

1 The Shaikh wan evidently ashamed of himself, hut, rather than confess 
himself in the wrong, adroitly managed to persuade Badioni, by a line of 
reasoning that would be deemed irreverent by any Mnslim who was not a 
"lavish admirer, that he had received a blessing rat her than au insult. 

^ \ \de tuprd, p. 30, n. 1 The text inserts between the words 

and oUJlfc the conjunction j, which is in neither MS. and destroys the 
sense. 

1 cj; c/f 31 JU., This sentence is somewhat obscure, 

as may be taken to mean either “ condition,' " simply, or “ ecstasy.” 

Nor is it dear whether Badioni means that the mournful and harsh “ music” 
combined with the Sjyiikh'* di«mnrre made him a changed man, or that the 
music broke the spell under which the SK > 'kh * discourse had laid him. 

4 Abu Bakr, Tmar, Tsinan, and ‘Ali. 
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softened.” 1 Then the Shaikh read some sentences which were 
quite unfamiliar to my ear, and gave me permission to use the 
following prayer constantly : — “ 0 God, I seek protection of 
Thee against deafness, dumbness, madness, leprosy, and Ieuco- 
derma.”* When I took my leave and came to Lakhnau I made a 
stay of some days there, and the Shaikh would sometimes send 
me a piece of salt, which ho used generally to hold in his hand 
and lick when in an assembly, reciting this saying of Muhammad, 
“ Salt is a cure fbr seventy diseases, except death.” s And he 
would sometimes also send mo some uncooked 4 rice, and some- 
times au earthenware jar, and other presents, and he received 
my younger brother, the late Shaikh Muhammad, into the 
company of his disciples and pupils, and in a short time, being 
blessed 6 with the holy Shaikh's regard he acquired angelic 
qualities and a love for tho practice of ascetism. He generally 
observed the continued fast, 6 and Rpent his time in reading the 
glorious Qur'an, in reciting God’s praises, in exorcism, and in 
• * 

1 I have not been able to find another quotation of this Baying. Tho text 
and both MSS. have tho word which means ( in this context) “ability 

to receive colour.” The souse in not apparent, as a stone can receive colour 
as well as can any other object, but if wo read with a difference of 

one letter only, tho meaning will bo that which l have given in my transla- 
tion, which is in ovory way more appropriate. 

* and The first is the true leprosy, in which the fingers and 

other extremities gradually rot away, and tho face assumes the “ leonine " 
appearance. The Beeond is hit coderma, or white leprosy, which itself affects 
only tho colouring matter of the skin, but is commonly said ( MuJiltu-’l-Muhit 
tub voce. ) to end in true leprosy. Tt is this disease with which Gehazi 
was smitten — “ El c<jicmus of ab eo feproeus quasi tujj.” 

&&D JTttD VMta Nn 2 Kings v. 27. 

* There are many “ sayings” of Muhammad on tho virtues of salt. Some 
specify salt as a cure for Borne of the diseases for protection from which 
B&dnoni had just been directed to pray. 

* flA in both MSS. Tho text lias with jdA as a footnote variant. 

1 have, of course, adopted tho reading of tho MSS. 

4 the reading of both MSS. The text has which destroys the 

sense. 

* Thi " conRi!,t " in faR ting during the six days following the 
‘idu-'l-jifr, i.e., from the 2nd to the 7th of Shawwal, inclusive. Abu Ayub 
relates that Muljammad said “ The person* who fasts the month of Ramadan 
*nd follows it up with six days of the month of ghawwal. will obtain tho 
rewards of a oontiuued fast ’ (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, nub coco “ Fasting,”) 
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works of supererogation, so that not one hour of his precious 
life was wasted, or was passed iu idleness, as mine has been. 

“ In respect of rose-water and the rose the decree of fate 
from time without beginning has been this, 

“ That the former is a courtesan of the market-place, and 
the latter a chaste and curtained dame.” 

And at that time he left the world, and it is certain that, 
preserving his faith intact, he retired to the garden of Rizwan. 1 
The venerable age of the holy Shaikh extended to more than* 
eighty years, and even at that great nge ho begat children, and 24 . 
his departure from this abode of decay took place in the year 
H. 979 (A.D. 1571-72). 

X. Shaikh BhTkax op KakOrI. 2 * * * 
Kakfiri 8 is a pargana town in the Sark&r of Lakhnau. The 
Shaikh was the most learned of the learned men of his time, 
abstemious and well versed in the holy law, whilo in devout 
piety evon tho greatest of the Imams* (Abu Hanifah) was his 
inferior. For many years ho was engaged in teaching and in 
instructing the people. He had committed tho whole of the 
glorious word (of God) to memory, according to each of the 
soven methods of reading it. Ho used also to give instruction 
m Shfitibi. b He reckoned his spiritual succession from Mir 
Sayyid Ibrahim of Irij, 6 * (may God sanctify his soul!) who was 

1 Ri?wiin is the keeper of the garden of Paradise. 

• The text oraita the ghmkfi’K territorial designation in the headline, 
following MS. (B). I follow MS. (A) and insert it. 

8 Kakdri, given in the text, for some reason or for no reason as iSjft 
(KAkari). Both MSS. have Kakorl. Vuis also Ain- i-Akbari (text) I. 

* This is tho reading of the text, and is undoubtedly the correct rending. 

The word imam is somewhat indistinct in both MSS. Perhaps the copyists 
considered Badioni’s comparison irreverent, and componmled with their 
consciences by writing the word pb®l as indistinctly os possible. 

6 This reference is to a poem named Hirzn.'l-nmdni t m wajhn-'t-tahdni , 
the subject of which is the seven methods of reading tho tyir'dn. The author 
was Abu-’I-Mubamraadi-'l-Qisimi-’sh-Shatibi, from whom tho poem is known 
M ^ih-ihafibiyyah. The author diod in H. 590 (A.D. 1194). SJjStib is 
*aid by Ibn Khallikan to be a town in Eastern Spain. I cannot identify it. 

r '^ Khalfa III. 43, and Ibn Kl&llikan ; s. v. A(h ihdfiH. 

8 Irij waa the rhief town of a tarkar of the same name in the faAa of 
Vide din-i-Akban, text, Vol. I., p. 448. 

6 
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himself the most learned of the learned men of his time. The 
Shaikh would never mention the mysteries in a public 
assembly, but only in private, to those who had been initiated 
in their secrets and one of his sayings was “ If the mystical 
profession of the Unity of God 1 * * * * * * be made in public it turns again 
solely to him who uttered it, or to the learned men (present).” 

He would not listen to singing, and outwardly reprobated it. 
He left numerous children who attained perfection, all of whom 
mere adorned with 'the embellishment of rectitude, piety, wisdom, 
knowledge, and excellence. 

The compiler of these historical selections waB honoured, in 
company with the late Muhammad Husain Khan, 8 by being 
permitted to pay his respects to the Shaikh in Lakhnau. It was 
tho blessed month of Ramazan, and a certain one brought to the 
Shaikh a work on logic, asking him to set him a task in that 
book. The Shaikh said “ You should read some hook on divinity.” 

The Shaikh's death occurred in the year H. 981 (A.D. 1573-4). 

XI. Shaikh Sa‘dI. 

Ho also was one of the more esteemed among holy men. His 
line of spiritual descent came through his own revered father, 
Shaikh Muhammad (may God render his soul fragrant). Shaikh 
Muhammad wrote a commentary in Persian on g h&fibi* which 
covered nearly seventy quires of paper. His true successor, 
25 . Shaikh Sa’di, was subject to fits of overpowering religious ecstasy, 
and was pure both in body and soul. He was ever cheerful and 
light of heart, and lived happy and free from care. To ono of 
his friends he wrote in a letter, when saying farewell to him 
“ Thy Sa’di’s eyes and heart are with thee on thy way, 

“ So deem not that thou goest alone, they bide with thee 
id way.” 

His death occurred in the year H. 1002 (A.D. 1593-4). 

I This moans really the confession of the unity of everything 

with God and of God with everything, the expression of belief in the pan- 

theism of the The meaning of this somewhat enigmatical “ saying ” is 

that saoh a statement made in public cannot possibly edify the nninitiatod, 

and is confined in its results to the speaker and the initiated present. The 

text wrongly following MS. (B) has lUf “ men of the world,” for 

(MS. A) “ men of knowledge” 

8 Badsoni’s first patron, Wd* supra, p. 6, n. 4, 

8 Fide supra in the life of Shaikh Bhikan, the last mentioned holy man. 
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XII. Sayyid Taju-’d-DTn, of Lakhnai;. 1 * * * * 

He was one of the successors of ShRiklj Muhammad Gbaug,* 
and was a master of the art of exorcism. He had a great reputa* 
tion for asceticism, holy poverty, and resignation, and was 
generous and open-handed. He came to Lakhnau, where very 
many were honoured by converse with him, and received from 
him permission to give instruction in religious matters. There 
he died. 

XIII. Shaikh Mohammad Qalandar of Lakhnau. 8 

In his youth he served in tho army, in tho reign of Sultftn 
Ibrahim Lodi,* but 6 * when the Emperor Babar conquered India 
he gave up that profession for a life of holy poverty, sacrificing 
all his ambition thereto.® He became a disciple of Shaikh Buhlul, 
devoting himself to the service of God and to asceticism. From 
his spiritual instructor he learnt the proper use of somo of the 
names of God in exorcism, and lived tho life of a recluse in a 
garden, most of the trees of which had been plantod by himself, 
shutting in bis own face the door of entry into aud exit from the 
houses of other men. They nsed to say that for more than thirty 
years his food had been nothing but milk alone, and that he 
never used pulso or any sort of food other than (milk). One 
day when Muhammad Husain Khan, accompanied by me, wont 
to visit him, a cat came up to the Shaikh mewing piteously. The 
Shaikh said “This cat has cause of complaint, for you have 
wasted both her time and the time of the master of tho fiouBO, 26. 
causing it to be passed in frivolity, aud distracting my heart.” 

I In M8, (A) the life which here follows is headed with tho name of ghaijch 
Muhammad Qalandnr of Lakhnan, biography No. XIII being given as the life 
of this saint. I follow the text and MS. (B) in the arrangement of the names, 
bat follow the two MSS. in the designation of Sayyid Tiju-’d-din— “ of Lakh- 
nan"— which ig omitted in tho text. 

8 No. III. 

8 Vide note on the heading of biography No. XII. 

* The third and last sovereign of the Lodi dynasty, grandson of Buhlul 
Lodi, the first of the line. Sultan Ibrahim was conquered and slaiu by Babar 
on the field of Panipat in A.D. 1525. 

1 MS. (A) has j here— correctly as it seems to me. The text and MS. 

(B) omit it. • 

1 A cumbrous translation of bat one which explains its meaning 

fully. 
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XIV. Shaijui NijAmu-’d-DIn 1 * * * * op NarnQl, 

N§rnol * is one of the famous cities of India. Although the 
Shaikh was the disciple of Shaikh Khanuu of the Cishti 8 order, 
who was settled in the fort of G waliyar, he always declared that 
he acquired most of his excellence, and education, as well 
as the spiritual succession, from his own elder brother, Shaikh 
Isma‘il by name. He was a who had attained the first 
stage of recognition of God,* had overcome his desires, and had 
acquirod complete hope iu God’s mercy. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the (spiritual) condition of those who had retired 
from the world and had chosen the religious life, and possessed 
great influence over them. I have heard that he used to order 
the darvishes of his hospico, during eclipses of the moon, to take 
oil of the Celastrusf (a medicine well-known in India, on which 
treatises, describing its virtues, have been written, and of the 
properties of which the author has had some small experience), 
and that under its influence the truth about the next world 6 
was revealed to them, and that he used to recount to them * other 
wonderful matters — but God knows the truth. 

He remained seated on the throne of religious guidance for 
nearly forty years, and from early youth to the end of his life 

l The text and MS. (B) have “Shaikh Nizam’* only, but MS. (A), which 
I follow, gives the Shaikh's full nemo. 

chief town of a aarkdr in the of Agra (vide Atn-i-Akbari, Vol. II. 
trails. Jarrott, pp. 97, 182, 193. 

8 Vidt tuprd, passim. 

* vide (Sprenger) s. t. 

8 (raughan-i-mdl-kangni), Mal-kangni is the Hindi name 

of celastrus or ptafMreo. The oil is extracted from “ the aromatic bitter seed ” 
of this tree, and is “ held in much repute for diseases of the stomach and 
bowels.” Kide Fallou, s. v. 

• i o/kf This is not ono of the properties attributed 

to the drug by Fallon. It is pretty evident, from what Badaoni says, that 
the drug, whatever it may have been, was an intoxicant, used by Nigamu-’d- 
din’s orders for the purpose of inducing a trance, or mock state of religious 
ecstasy. The ordering of the use of the drug on the particular occasions 
mentioned points to a debased superstition which has but little connection 
with pure Mubeimnadanism, * 

1 The test inserts hers, although the word appears in neither MS. end 
is pleonastio. I follow the readings of the MSS. 
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there were very few years in which he did 1 * * 4 * not make a pilgrim- 
age on foot, inflamed with strong desire and fervour, losing no 
time on the way, to the shrine of that holy pole-star of the world, 
Khaja Qutbu-’d-din Bakhtyar of Csh,* (may God sanctify his 
tomb !). Towards the end of his life, owing to old age, and other 
things which hindered him (from performing this pilgrimage), he 
used to celebrate the festival 8 of the sainted ghfija in Narnfil. 
In abandoning all outward show he followed the footsteps of his 
spiritual guide, and in his freedom from cefemoniousness and* 
formality he regarded rich and poor alike, observing the same 
impartiality also in admitting disciples. I saw him when ho was 
surrounded by a crowd, and so did not attain to the honour of 
conversing with him. His death took place in the year H. 997, 
(A.I). 1588-9,) and the words “ Alas for Nizam were found to 
give the date. 

XV. Sjuikh ii-’l-Hidya of Khaiuabad.* 

He was profoundly learned and in early life spent many years., 
in teaching and giving instruction. Ho was a disciple of Shaikh 
Safi, the spiritual successor of Shaikh Sa‘id, and held from him 
a diploma, authorizing him to give religious instruction. In early 
life he employed 6 * himself to such an extent in the acquisition of 
exoteric knowledge that there are now living many wise men, 


1 MS. (A) ha* here •**>*rt*i which is wrongly substituted for 
I have followed the reading of the text and MS. (B) which is correct. 

* MS. (B) has (wrongly) for ^jf. fish is in Transoxiana and was 

the birthplace of the Khuja, who died on the 14th Rabi'u-M-Awwal A.H.634 
(A.D. 1236). He was offered by Sulf.an ShamHu-’d-diri Iyaltamish the post of 
Shaikhn-’l-Islnm, which ho declined. The Khnja’s full namo and titles were 
Khiija Qutbu-'d-din Muhammad BaWityar-i'Cshi-yi-Kaki. Vide Farishta, Bo. 
t^xt, II. 717-725 and Ain-i-Akbari II. trans. Jarrctt, 303 and note 2. 

* UV* 1 The term usually applied to the festival of a Mnaaltnan saint in 
India, The word means “nuptials,” and is used to signify the saint's union 
with God, the festival usually commemorating his death. 

1 + 5 + 50 + 900 + 1 + 40 - 997. 

4 The chief town of a tarkar of the same name in the 8uba of Awadh 

(Oudh). The unusual name of this saint recurs iu the Fadishahniraa, as the 

»ame of one of £hah Jahan’s offlceis. 

* M8. (A) has wrongly, JjyAl* for iflj*** here. I follow the text, 

which, is supported by MS. (B). 


27. 
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masters of perfection, who owe their wisdom to his teaching.! 
Latterly he devoted 8 himself wholly to the ^«/i-istic rule, found- 
ing an order of devotees, vowed to personal poverty, whose rule 
was resignation to God, retirement from the world, and the giving 
of alms. A keen appreciation of the ecstatic songs and dances (of 
dnrviskes) and an overpowering religious ecstacy were comprised 
in his daily system of religious exercises , 8 and were never omitted. 
He restrained his steps from wandering to the doors of men, 
^specially of worldly men, and those of position and rank, and on 
these grounds he never accepted an invitation to a feast. All his 
offspring and followers secured the good fortune of the assistance 
of the example of his practice in enduring poverty and want. One 
of them was his true successor* Shaikh Abu-’l-Fath, who succeeded 
to his prayer-mat, and is one of the most pre-eminent 1 * * * * 6 among 
the learned men of this time. In his rules of conduct, both 
outward and inward, he follows, wholly and completely, his 
venerable father, and he is the author of many standard works 
^on most branches of knowledge. Never did a beggar go away 
disappointed from the Shaikh. 

Ono day Muhammad Husain Khan asked the Shaikh , “ What 
sort of a man was Salar Mas‘ud, 6 whom the common people of 

1 Lit. “ are his hoirs.” 

* The text has while both MSS. hare Wjei, which is correct. 

8 The text has. horo which is a very unsatisfactory reading. 

The M8S. give j tyi which is undoubtedly correct. * 

♦ vAUfc. 

6 pl- ° f lI**. Literally “males.” Tho forco of the expression 

will bo understood whon the Oriental view of masculine superiority is 
remembered. 

• Sistor’s son to Sulfnn Mahmud of Ghazni. He was slain by Hindus at 
Bahraic, in Awadh (Oudh) on his wedding-day, which thus bocame, in a double 
sense, his vj* (vide supra). The point of the question, put to a presum- 
ably orthodox Musalman, will be appreciated only by those who are acquaint- 
ed with tho latitudinarian cult of this “ saint.” Want of space compels 
me to forego an account of this cult, but those who are interested in the 
popular religion of Indian peoples and in the peculiar developments of 
Muhammadanism in India will do well to study •* Heroes Five ” by Mr. R. 
Greeven of the Indian Civil Service. Curiously enough this Northern 
Indian onlt finds its counterpart in thh Dakhan in the cnlt of ‘Abdn-’r- 
Rahman, a close relation of Salar Mae' ud, which however is not nearly so 
popular as is tho cult of the latter. 
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India worship ? ” The §haikh replied, “ He was an Afghan who 
met his death by martyrdom.” 1 * * 

Towards the end of his life, in accordance with an Imperial 
summons, he came to Fatljpur and there saw the jQydifa* (vice- 28. 
gerent) of the age. When the Emperor heard that the Shaikh, 
when the messenger conveyed the summons to him, set out from 
his hospice on foot, without allowing anything to detain him, 
travelling thus until his servants sent his baggage and travelling 
litter after him, he was much pleased. When he asked the* 
Shaikh a question the Shaikh would make a sign to signify that 
he was hard of hearing, and the Emperor would give him a piece 
of gold. He also ordered that a subsistence allowance 8 should 
be assigned to the Shaikh, and then immediately gave him 
permission to depart. 

Tko Shaikh's death occurred in the year II. 993 (A.D. 1585). 

May tho mercy of God be upon him ! 

XVI. Shaikh Da'uo ok ChatI. 

(J ! fay God sanctify his soul !). 

Chati 4 * is the chief town of a pargana iu the District of Lahfir. 

The Shaikh's noble ancestors came first from tho land of the 
‘Arabs 6 to Sitpur, 6 which is in tho Multan country, and the holy 
Shaikh, was himself born in that place. His noble father proceed- 
ed 7 from this world to eternity before his birth, and liis mother 
died 7 very shortly after it, and he, left alone, as an incomparable 

1 The very curtness of this reply shows Hie Shnikh'H unwillingness to 
countenance in any way tho debased cult of Silar Mas'ud. 

* Sc\l. Akbar. 

I Either a subsistence allowance in money, or, more pro- 

bably, lands held on atma tenure. 

4 MS. (A) and the text have MS. (B) has Tho descrip- 

tion of this town given in the text enables us to identify it with Chat. Chat 
and Ambala (not to be confounded with the well-known military cantonment, 
which was in the Sirhind Sarkdr of the $uba of Dihli), together formed a 
ntaball in the 8arkar of the Biri Duab in the $a6a 0 f Lahfir. Vide ifro-i- 
Afciari Vol. If. (trans. Jarrett), p. 318. 

4 A vagne term including both Turkish Arabia and Arabia 

Proper. 

4 A pargana town in the distrust “ Birun*i- Panjnad," (beyond the five 
rivers,) opposite the Sind Sfigar Dtiab Sarkir of the 8i< h a of Multin. A. A. II. 
(Jarrett), 331. 7 
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pearl , 1 was brought up under tbe guardianship of his elder 
brother, MiySn Rahmatu-’llah. When they >set him tasks in 
the reading of the Qurfl’n, tears would sometimes flow over the 
surface of his blessed cheeks, and he would say, “ Trouble me not 
in respect of this matter, but leave me unto God the Most High.” 
From this time they knew that he had no need of any acquired 
learning. 

^ . Couplet. 

“ What need had he of instruction in polite learning, 

“ Who was himself from the first well learned therein ? ” 

They say that one of the two princes of both worlds, either 
Imfim Hasan or Imam Husain,* (may God be gratified with 
them !), it cannot be decided which, taught the holy Shaikh in 
29. a dream some verses from the first chapter of the Qur'On, and 
sometimes when he went, to refresh his heart, to watch the 
play of children , 8 he would dejectedly and perplexedly watch 
•** ''them from afar, and would say, “ I see their faces scratched, 
their bodies 4 covered with blood, and their skin torn off, and 
some of them appear to me as though they had lost their heads.” 1 

When, after many temporal vicissitudes and varions hardships, 
he came to the pargana town of Satgarah , 6 and from there to 
Lahor, he commenced to study under Maulana Isma‘il of Uch , 7 
who had received instruction from his highness the lord Maulavi 

* ft ** )* W. u Rn orphan pearl.” »e., a pearl which has no peer. The 
doable meaning of the word cannot bo reproduced in English. 

* The slaughtered sons of 'Ali and Fnjimnh, nnd grandsons of Mohammad. 

* The text has hiUi), but both M8S. have 

which is evidently the correct reading. I 

follow the MSS. 

« The text here has with the though the word is thus 

written in neither MS. The mistake does not alter the sense, bat it destroy* 
tho structural uniformity of the sentence. 

I This phrase is here used in its literal sense. The Persian has 

* This must be $adkh»ra or $adknra, as it is written in the Ain i-Akbari, 
(both text and translation) in the Bari Du&b Sarlcdr of tbe $ uba of Multan 

7 The well-known town in the Sorter* Birun-iPanjnad (beyond the five 
rivers) in the $iba of Mnltin. Vide Vol. II ftr&ns. Jarrett), 

p. 331, Raverty ” The U\h rsn of Swid,” J. A. S. B., Pt. I., 1892 passim. 
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'AriM-Jami, (tuay God sanctify his tomb !), and in early youth 
he read the commentary of Isfahan! 1 with such critical 
acumen,* that the best students from among the natives of the 
country, who wero reading that book in class with him, stood 8 
astonished at the perspicuous quickness of his apprehension and 
the clearness of his intellect, and his tutor Raid, “ Friends, just 
as wo, in our time, used to rejoice and contond for superiority 
in the sight of our respected master, so too will this lad, before 
long, attain to such a degree of respect that the people will * 
look towards him with blessing and benediction, and from his 
noble and profitable words will gain advantage and excellence.” 6 
At last be became a living witness (of the truth of) and (ono 
might say) the source of (the saying), “ Blessed is he who hath 
seen me or hath seen one who hath seen me.” 6 

“ My love, though lie went not to school, nor wrote a line, 

“ By means of ono glance instructed a hundred teachers in 
(difficult) problems.” 7 

And, having attained the position of a most learned Rage he 
was rejoiced with tho good news of the sacred text, “ 0 David, 
verily have we made thee a vicegerent.” 3 And at tho very time 
when he was employed in tho exercise of harsh and severe 

. *d|. 

1 U*W| " El-Sharlj Kl-Mokammol, commentariua nbaolutua <le 

genealogist llnanni nogloctH, auctore Imam llufitz Ain Mum Mohammed Hen 
Omar Medini hfahdni, [anno 581 (iiic. 4 Apr. 1185) mortuoj. In hoc com- 
peudio, quod ita incipit : Lana Deo. qui ex cult or i bus auia cos quoa vult 
praetor ccteros diatinxit, etc., auctoritatem lluMini Hen Mon l tin in traditioue 
‘ Moult m de potionibna’ deacribit." Huji KhalCa. iv. 41. 

f 

8 M8. (B) has The text rightly follows MS. (A) with AKXiUju*. 

♦ M8. (B) has The text rightly follows (A) with «***!>£, 

* The text, following M8. (A) haa There i« no such word. 

MS (B) has which ia correct. 

8 One of the traditionary aajingB of Muhammad, in which be refers to 
himiclf. 

1 A conplet from ITofi7 ( , Ode 241 (Colonel Jarrott’a edition). The text and 
MS. (A) have for *)♦*, MS. (B) haa *“ con eel. 

4* • //{,<# $ 9P,* 

8 U| Qui'an XXXVliJ.2o. 


7 
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austerities, having conceived, by means of the attractions of 
God,— “which are equal to the acts of both men and a 

30. strong craving after God, his spiritual holiness Ghausu-’g-§aqalain 
(may God be pleased with him !) evinced, in all circumstances, 
great interest in his progress, and became his helper, assister, 
and guardian, keeping his regard always fixed upon him, openly 
listening to and returning favourable answers to his petitions, 
until he perforce drew him, after the manner of beloved ones 
who are attracted, find attracted ones who arc beloved, 1 to the 
court of saintship, Divine guidance, and perfection, to tho closet 
of propinquity (to God), to the chamber of the grandeur of God, 
and to the resting-place of the Holiness of the Lord of Majesty. 
When under the influence of this strong craving after God he 
used to wander bare-headed and baro-foot in tho desert about 
Dibalpur, 1 tho dwelling-place of beasts of proy, wild animals, 
and birds, in a spot now known as Shirgafh : — 

Hemistich. 

“We aro lovers wandering in tho plains of Damascus.” 3 

And sometimes when ho went to circumambulate* the blessed 
shrine of that holy Saint, oboyed of all the world, Ganj-i-Shakar,* 
(may God sanctify his tomb ! ) ho would there receivo signs, and 
experience happy visions, and engage in conversation and inter- 
course’ (with tho saint’s spirit), a detniled account of which is 
beyond tho limits of this hastily compiled history. They aro 
recounted in detail in the book (known as) Naghmat-i-Da'udi , 6 
which was written by that cream of saints and fruit of the pure 

Tho pleonasm is unavoidable. 

* Or Dipalpur. Tho ohiof town of a Barker of tho same natno in tho Sitba 
of Multan, now tho headquarters of tho Dipalpur Tahfil in the Montgomery 
District, Panjab. Fide Hunter’s “ Im^rud (huetterr ” iv. 303. Ain-i-Akbari 
(trans. Jarrott), Vol. II. 331 ct pa mm, and Haverty’s “ Mihrdn of Sind ” 
J. A. S. B., Ft. 1., 1802 passim. 

8 MS. (A) has, wrongly, for p&Lo y 

* Another instanco of tho nso by Indian Muslims of the practice of 
oiroumambulation, which should be restricted to the AV6ah, at the tombs of 
aaints. 

* Fide supra, p. 19, n. 1. * 

® 1 ho title of this book, written in honour of Shaikh Da’ud, evidently 
bears reference to the psalms of David. 
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at heart, Shaikh Abfi-’l-Ma'ali, the son of Shaikh Rfthmatu-’Ilah, 
already mentioned, the date of whose most fortunate birth may 
be deduced from the words “ the beggar of Shaikh Da’ftd,” * or 
from the words “ Abu-’1-Ma‘ali, the worshipper of the true 
(God), Mf and who is now the successor of Shaikh Miyin Da’ud, 
(may God sanctify his soul !). When he had spent a period of 
twenty years, or thereabouts, in ecstatic longing after God and 
wandering over plains and deserts, he was inspired to revert to 
a regular mode of life 8 and to the religious 'iustrfiotion of the* 
people, but since he had had no outward religious instructor 
and gnide he hesitated to undertake the charge, until he was 
initiated and appointed by his spiritual holiness Gbftug-i-A l 2 * 4 * * *am * 
for the following duty, namely, to assist, for the sake of preserving 
the spiritual succession, the reverend Shaikh IJaraid-i-Qadiri 
(may God sanctify his tomb !) who was the son of Shaikh 
‘Abdu-’l-Qadir the second, and the fathor of Shaikh *Abdu-’l- 
Qadir, 8 who at the time of writing is occupying his venerable 
father's place in Ucch, by drawing him (more closely) to God.- - 
And the late saint, (may God have inorcy upon him !) since he 
had alroady many times asked for assistance from this disciple, 
who was after his own heart, and turned to him in every impor- 
tant business, and had asked 8 that affitihah 7 8 might be offered 
up on his (the late saint’s) behalf, delayed to draw up his 
blessed tree of spiritual succession and to issue a permit for 

l djtd £*• 20 + 4 + 1 + 10 + 100 + 10 + 600 + 4+1 + 6 4 4 - 900. 

I 1 + 2 + 6+1 + 30 + 40 + 70+1+30+10+8 + 100+ 

2 + 200 + 60 + 400 -061. The totals of the two chronograms differ by one. 

This latter chronogram is given in Abu-’l-Ma’ili’s life, on p. 103 of the text 

of this volume as the date of his birth, and therefore presumably gives 

the correct date. 

» viyUy 

* An instance of the belief among Muslims loading the religions life that 
something which seems, according to their ideas, to correspond to the Sacra- 
ment of Orders in the Christian Church, is neoeasary to enable a man to 
start as a religions instructor of the people. 

8 His life is given on p. 91 ( text) of this volume. (Chapter II, No. XVI.) 

8 The word is omitted in MS. (B) probably by an oversight of thn 

copyist. 

1 Prayers offered up for thejwelfare of any person. Vide “ Q/inun'i'foldm, 1 
Ja’far Sharif and Uerklots, s. v. “ Fateeha neeut khyr kee.” 
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perfecting of disciples until lie himself went one day to the town 
of Satkara, 1 where the saint (may God have mercy upon him!) 
had many times previously lodged, on which occasion, whou 
under the influence of his ecstatic longing after God, he said, 
“ Here is Shaikh Ghaus-i-A‘zam (may God be pleased with him !) 
who has come and signifies that ho entrusts to mo his prayer- 
carpet, staff, tree of spiritual succession, horse, covered litter, 
and all the appurtenances of Shaikh-dom and spiritual leader- 
ship.” When the 'saint (may God 8 sanctify his tomb!) was 
informed from on high of that occurrence, and when his know- 
ledge of it was afterwards completely confirmed, he entrusted 
the diviue charge committed to him to him whom his soul desired, 
but who appeared as though he were the seeker (not the sought 
after), returning from hiB soaring flight (of ecstasy) to ordinary 
intercourse ( with his fellow creatures), and spread the mat of 
sojourning in the newly-built town of Shirgarh, near to Chat!, 5 
and half-way between Multan and Pattan, started a new order, 
he Q&dirlyyuh t * which is midway between the two exalted orders, 
tiahrawardiyyah and Cishtiyyah , b (blessings on them, all three, 
from God !) and in the Divine power and by means of close 
connection with tho truo God, he so carried forward® the work 
that tho sound issuing therefrom will not die away 7 until tho 
sounding of the last trump. 

When Mull a ‘AIhIu- llali of Sultanpnr, who was known 
as Makhdumu-’l-Mulk, girded his loins to strenuous efforts 

l Vide supra, p. 48, n. 6. 

« The word is omitted in MS. (B). As vowol points aro not nsod tho 
reading of M8. (B) is to tho same purport as that of tho tost and MS. (A), 
but would be literally translated, “ May his tomb bo sanctiliod.” 

* MS. (B). Tho text and MS. (A) havo Vide supra, p. 47, n. 6. 

♦ This order most not bo confounded with an older ordor bearing the same 
title, instituted in All. 5«1 (A.D. 1105-0) by S.iyyid ‘Abdu-’l-yudiri-’l-Jiluni, 
Burnamed Pir-i-Dastgir , whose shrine is at BIghdad. The older order is the 
most popular religious ordor among the Sunnis of Asia. Hughes’ Diet, of 
Islam, s, v. 

* These orders have been already roforred to. Following tho names of 

these two orders the text wrongly has iUU* j. Tho conjunction 

must be omitted to mako sense. 

• Both MSS. insort here, which makes nonsense, and is rightly omitted 
in the text. 

1 Both MSS. have but tho textual emendation is correct. 
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iu uprooting the men of God, 1 becoming the means of 
the death of several of them, he sent an imperial order 
in the name of Salim * Shah Sur, the Afghan, from Gwaliyar, 
summoning the holy Miyd A among others, in obedience to which 32. 
order the Miydn set out in haste with one or two attendants, and, 
meeting Makljdumu-’l-Mulk, outside Gwaliyar, with marks of 
the greatest 3 respect, 4 alighted iu a spot where ho sat down 
with him, and where a beneficial conversation took placo. The 
pernicious mischief-makers, as soon as they witnessed this con** 
versation, fled away to every corner, so that thoy could not be 
discovered even by search being made. Makhdumu-’l-Mulk said, 

“ Their report is not on this ground (alone) falsified.” 3 After 
much talk and conversation the Shaikh asked “ What was the 
real motive for summoning us religious mendicants P ” Makh- 
dumu-T*Mulk replied, “ I heard that your disciples, when perform- 
ing the religious exerciso of zikr } said 1 0 Da’ud, 0 D&’fid ! * ” 

The Shaikh replied “ There has probably been some mistake in 
hearing, owing to a similarity of sounds, or else my followers must' 
have said ‘ 0 Wadud, 0 Wadud ! ’ ”• In connection with this 
matter the Shaikh remained for a whole day, or a whole night,? 

1 Vide Badiiom, Vol. I. (tranB. Ranking), pp. 513-525. Tho “ men of God” 
referred to seem to have been the ilahdawh. 

* fib* MS. (A). Tho toxt has the corrupted form 

* fUi omitted in MS. (B), Tho toxt rightly follows M8. (A). 

* Tho toxt has erroneously. Both MSS. rood 

f*>»* 

b h)* <SV Vij*' MS> ( A ) tafl Tho te xt rightly follows 

MS. (B). 

1 Makhdumn-'I-Mulk accused Shaikh Di’ud of permitting his disciples to 
address thoir zikr (vide Hughes' “ Diet, of Islam,” s. v.), diroctly to him 
(Di'ud) instead of to God. Da’ud rebuts the accusation by asserting that tho 
words actually used, which might conceivably havo been mistaken for “0, 

Da’ud !“ wero "O, VVadud!*' i.e., "0, God!” ijij means “loving." 
ijdpl “the loving King” is ono of tho titles of God. 

7 iSj b b jjj Tho editor of the text appoars 

to bo doubtful as to tho meaning of tho words ^ for he finds it 

necessary to explain in an apologetic footnoto that this is the reading of each 
of the three MSS. to which he had access. It seems to me that tho 
Author means to say that Da’ud spent about twelve hours with Makhdumu-'l- 
Mulk, and that he (tho author) canuot say whether ihe conference began in 
the morning or in the evoniug. , 
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bestowing on him sublime exhortations and advice, and imparting 
to him precious knowledge and facts relating to God . 1 MaWi* 
dumu-'J-Mulk was much afFecfced and dismissed the Shaikh from 
that place with honour. 

On one occasion the austerity and piety of Miyari IJisamu-’d-din 
of Xalanibn, 1 may God have mercy upon him ! (some of whose 
glorious attributes are mentioned in the Najata-’r- Rashid) hap- 
pened to be the subject of conversation in the noble assembly of 
•the Shaikh , and he said “ Ah, what a pity was it that the Miyah 
failed in personal desire of and love for God, and was tho slave of 
mere morality : — 

Hemistich. 

“ Thou hast kept one thing, and ( many) things are lost to thee.” 
“ Beware, at the last, 3 from whom thou remainest apart.” 4 

The liberality and charity of the Shaikh's disposition wero Buell 
31 . that on certain fixed occasions, 3 either onco or twice iu tho year, 
ho scattered abroad in promiscuous charity 6 all tho money and 
goods that ho had received gratuitously, and ho and his chaste 
wife kept nothing in tho coll that was their dwelling but an 
earthen pot and a piece of old matting, and when ho saw that his 
trcasuro-cheat was full ho would again in tho same manner 
disburse its contents iu promiscuous charity and notwithstanding 
this (profusion ), on the birth-day and feast-day of the holy Ghaus-i- 
A‘/am (may God be pleased with him!) all the needs* of the pil- 
grims, whether of high or low degree, who, to tho number of nearly 
a hundred thousand souls, more or less, wero gathered together, 
wero met by disbursements from tho alms-chest of bis hospice, 

1 j Ojl**. 

* rule supid, p. 3, n. 4. 

B M8. (A) haa^l- The toxt, rightly following MS. (B), reads f. 

4 MS. (B) omits jb. 

4 The text reads 1# J*- Both MSS. rend & M3. 

(B) adds after This may or inny not bo an interpolation. It 
signifies only that the occasions wero fixed by the Shaikh himself, 

* 04*1*44 £lytu “ho relinquished to rapine.’' Both MSS. road, for 

(^<*l«X£ 4 a i p ri ,f er tho reading of the text. 

7 teCjjQjk A4 Uw, “ he ordered » raid (to be made).” 

* *J| MS. (B) omits 
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and that profusion, praise be to God, is still continued, nay rather, 
is increased many fold. Some of the auspicious utterances of his 
inspired tongue, the interpreter of divine truths, areas follows 1 * 
“ In the name of God, tho Director and Guide in the darkness 
of oceans and deserts/’ I have many times seen and experienced 
the efficiency of this holy saying in positions of fear* and dangor, 
Auothor is : — 

“ Praised be He in respect of Whose Essence our thoughts are 
bewildered, 

“Praised be He in respect of the understanding of Whom our 
understanding soars.” 3 * 

And there are many other examples of such prayers, praises 
:ikrs and choice phrases, and tho signot-ring posy of that holy man, 
composed by himself, was as follows 

“ Da’ad has been effaced in name and trace 
“ For poverty effaces all traces.” 

When I, the author of these pages, in the time of Bairam Khan,' 

( tlmt best of times, when India was as a bride,*) wns a student in 
Agra, I heard from certain durvifthes great i-eporis of tho Shaikh's 
noble and majestic attributes, and from that time forward I sowed 34. 
Hie seed of attachment to and trust in him in the ground of pre- 
paration (for meeting him) and was in secret a slave to ibis desire 
(of meeting him). 

Jlemutirh. 

“ Ayo, verily 5 doth tho car, in true lovers, outstrip 6 the eye.” 

I O oAj ), omitted in MS. (A). 

i Ojli*. Ms. (p) him which does not make Benge. 

8 both MSS. read ji and thoro is a foot note in the tuxt giving tins 
ns tho roading of tho MSS. It in, however, wrong. Tho reading uf the 
tnt is probably correct, though it is not very good Arabic. 

* Baduom’s abhorrence of the infidelity of Abu-’l-Fa/l and Akhar’x later 
advisers causes him to forget hi8 ubhorrenco of tho Sju'ak tenets of iimrum 
Khiin. 

5 iS) f* MS. (B) hhB which is nonsense. 

6 ijmuQ text. MS. (A) hag which reading f prefer, n* it 

wcniR to me that would accompany more fitly than &J**i*, 

I have ni'vert heli‘88 trumdated the phrase by “ outstrip" rather than by 

•■xci’l." Tne meaning does not buffer. The reading oi Ms. (13) is not 
di-tiint 
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And at that very time I repeatedly made attempts to go and 
pay my respects to that holy man, clothing myself in the pilgrim'* 
garment meet for the circnmambulation of that threshold around 
which the angels do go, and set out 1 for Shirgnrli (with this object), 
But sometimes my father, who has now obtained pardon and 
forgiveness of his sins, withstood mo and turned me back in the 
way, and sometimes I was let by other hindrances, which were the 
means of disappointing me of the fruition of that good fortune. 

• A period of twelve years passed over me, thus expectant, before one 
of the servants of that court, »Sliaikh Kalii by name, a solitary 
traveller, who had himself 2 formerly been the means of my secret 
knowledge of the Shaikh, like; the humii, from hidden regions cast 
his shadow on Budaoti and its environs, and said to me, “ Is it not a 
pity that the holy Miynh (Shaikh Di’ud) should ho in the land of 
the living and that you should (be content to) rest with hope 
unfulfilled and should not even oneo see him ?” This soul-subduer 
kindled a fire in my perplexed soul, and tho Most High God 

• provided tho means (of the fulfilment of my desire), for Muham- 
mad Husain Khan, in whose 3 peisonal service 1 was, went in 
pursuit of Ibrahim Husain Mlrza from Kant u Gula* towards the 
Punjab, and the means of attaining that happiness were thus pre- 
pared 6 for me, so that, as has been already mentioned, 6 I went, to 
Shirgarh from Labor, and saw with my own eyes a portion of the 
(spiritual) beauty of the holy man — and what possessor of beauty 
can be compared to him Y As he smiled and spoke light sparkled 
from his teeth, 7 a light which illuminated tho dark abode of the 


* Tho verb is omitted in both MSS. and rightly inserted in tho text. 

* Tho text Imt* ijj** Both MSS. read which is correct. 

8 AT wrongly omitted in MS. (A). 

* Yule Biuliioni. Vol. II .(text), p. ir>3. These events happened in the 
year II. IW1 (A. I). ir»73-t). Kant u (lula (Shahjahanpur) was Muhammad 
Husain Khan’s jmjn. 

8 b^ 1 ® MS. (It) hns 

* cJbjJ^ tajL, (text). Hoth MSS. have & U The Bouse 

is not affected. 

7 oiliu* J| i£jy- The literal translation of t hi-* 

(“a light sparkled from his auspicious incisors”) reads so very grotesquely 
in English that 1 have softeued tho expression oi Badaoin's almost idulatioii" 
veneration for the SluuMi. In plain English the phrase means no moic 
than that tho holy unit shewed his tooth when In. milod. 
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and from which the secret of the Conntenanee of God was 
manifested. In short for the space of three or four days 1 acquired 
some advantage from this transitory life. 

|i\»w days passed on which Hindus, to I he number of fifty or a 
hundred, more or less (on each day), did not come with their 
ta mi lies and kindred to pay their respects to that holy man, 
receivin'* the high honour of conversion to Islam, and obtaining 35 
instruction iu the faith. 1 * * * I found the gates aiyj walls and trees 
and dwellings of that delectable town tilled with the sound of 
tin* telling of rosaries and the reciting of Hod’s praises, and the 
Ubttkh bestowed on mo his auspicious cap, saying. 8 “Ho 5 * * 
thou my deputy to thine own people, for (thus to appoint a 
deputy) is my wont,” and lie sent a kerchief and a veil from his 
chaste wife* to my wives 1, and children, and when 1 made a 
lepresentat ion to him, saying, It you bestow on me the gift 
I.f a shirt, it will he light upon light.” After some tetlecfioii 
he said “‘That also will ariive in due time” Having disclosed 
to him some of the sceiets of my heart and mv designs and 
monitions, i endeavoured to obtain leave to depart. At this 
point b that holy man left his luayn / in Ins closed ti a\ ellmg 
litter, owing to his great weakness, and set out for my lirst 
lriltmg-phiee. 1, taking the pole of the litter on my shoulder, 
walked for some paces with if. While 1 was thus employed a 
powerful tit of weeping overcame me, and the fih'iikh. stopping 
tiie Utter, said, “Hut me down” lie alighled, mid sal down, 
and spoke so much of the knowledge and love of Hod, the Most 
High, that my agitation re-doubled. One da\. at the time of 

1 li.t.l.inrir* entliu-ia-m pr..1>al»l\ leids him into s,,me exagger .t mu hen*, 
t lie monner “ lifi\ or a tumor* <1 ' to !«• .dmiil sf\eni \ -h\< , :imJ 
■''i|i|ios\n>r t liat l liese com sioiis w • ie in. eh' on two loneto"! d.i\s in eaeli 
M (i--a \etv mild lemtmng of 1 lie authm’h sl.it« rm rit wo ‘dmijld haw a 

i.Milt .if to non I'oinon p< > *oo"o«. 

* Tin) Ii-U nel.ll} follows MS. 'It) with * MS ( \] has 
" i. *i It is incoj i et 1 

‘ MS (I?) mroiredh oinit“ 1 1i** won! 

♦ /,,/ * t)n> f.tlk of the house of pinilV, ’ si rn fiinlonil ion in ulllet 

*'• ••"idaiioe wilh Mu-Ion rt iijik 1 te. 

a The text reads Jh»t]i*MsS have C-kdxA*, wln<)i 1 ptefer. 

8 M's, (Hi tvs**- a mi- spelling due lo thy employ- 

in* nt in speaking, of i ii 1 
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leave-taking, I represented, through Miyan ‘Abdu-’I-Wahhab, 
one of the Shaikh's sincere companions, (to whom is applicable 
the text), “blessedness awaiteth them and a goodly home," 1 
that a report was current among the holy men of Hindustan 
that the time for the rising of a religious leader was at hand, 
that most of that body, (i.e., the holy men,) concurred in fixing 
on one of the Sayyids of that country, whose ancestors had 
formerly been seated on the tlirono of empire in Dihli and 
Badfion for some time, 8 that they wore engaged in making pre- 
parations for a holy war and in collecting arms, 5 that they 
professed to have received directions* from the holy GJiaus-i- 
A‘zam 6 (may Hod be pleased with him!) to engage in tins 
attain, and that they had implicated with themselves some of the 
Amirs on the frontier, and that some of them professed to have 
received supernatural encouragement during their assemblies 
and when they were in difficulties, and purposed to bring the 
object of their desire to an issue. The Shaikh asked me, “ W lint 
38. is that htiyijul s mode of life, and condition P ” 1 said “ He is a man 
who lives a retired life, in holy poverty, 6 conformably to the sacred 
law, a reel use and an aseetio who has resigned himself to ({od, 
passing most ol his days among tlm tombs (of holy men) and his 
nights in his cell in worship and submission to (iod, but he is a 


I wU J Mil 1*S 

8 This was evidmitly u de.seendant of Sultin ‘ AH’u-d- Dm ilm-i-Muharnmad 
Shiih thii-i-Miib.i r.ik Shall ihu-i-Khi/r Khan. 1 hr last Kiiipeinr of the S.iunl 
dy misty. Vuie Hadi.mi, Yol. I. 1 trails Kunkinir). pp. 400 K)2 Thm d\ uu«f \ 
was not exterminated as w .is the iimj il < % u -»( « »i, 1 when an usurpation of tho 
throne took plaee, hut the hist F.niperor was, in iieeordanee w it h his own 
request, pei mitted hv ttulihil Lodi, the usurper, to retue to It nla.m It 
seems that Hmlimiu him-elf. disgusted with the fashionable infidelity, favoured 
the claims of this protended J tuluh. 

8 J omitted in MS. ( 11) 

4 fJJU* t*. MS (R) his w hie I 1 i*» nonsense. 

b '"P™ for hin^raphv of (Riaie-i- A7am. MS. (B) has the Arabic 
form (Ihauthii-’l- A'dham. 

• The text here has the paiticle j. which is in neither MS. Its interpola- 
tion is uuidiomutie. 
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man of good family , 1 * * * S unrivalled and incomparable iu his know- 
ledge of the military art, of excellent moral character and follow- 
ing a most worthy mode of life.” The Shaikh said “ The members 
of that body the holy men), arc no true darvishrs , in that they 
so traduce the holy Ghaus , 8 and do him violence now that lie can 
no longer help himself , 8 and those spiritual encouragements and 
si<ms are all part of the delusions of Satan, for how could the holy 
(jhans (may God be pleased with him!) countenance such matters 
us this, he whose rule it always was that the people should expel* 
the love of the world from their hearts, and, in all candour and 
sincerity, should set their faces towards the love of God, the Most 
High, abandoning vain desires ami lusts, and not that one should 
turn aside from the path of worship, asceticism and holy endeavour 
to fall again into the net of the world, which is the enemy of God? 
Say to that Say y id from me, “ May God the Most High vouchsafe 
to you grace to stand fast in the path which you hold. If the least 
suspicion of any desire for evanescent delights remains (in your 
heart), it. behoves you to strive to overcome it, and not to bo 
beguiled by the impostures and misrepresentations of a bewildered 
hand of know-nothings* thereby straying from the path. Though 
tin- lover of the world should attain to kingship, — the supremo 
object of worldly men, and tho seeker after the (sensual) joys of 
paisulise 6 * should reach the rewinds bestowed by the Everlasting 
tiod, that is, the maidens aud mansions 6 of the next world, and 

l jli AhxJ Possibly “ 11 married man with a family,” hut, I prefer tho 

tiiinsKtion which I have given, on account of wlmt follows. The aKNcrtion 

that the* religious Savyid was a married man would make the statement that 
In 1 was acquainted with the art of war a non >‘e.jnWu»\ The iiHsertiou that 
he ts of imperial di-neont gives a reason for his knowledge of that art,. 

> The text here inserts Ax* AU| ^i). These words are in neither MS. 
ami I have omitted them. 

S tyU-y c/f J hi 11 ronimit highway robbery on that helpless 

one" be mortals ml nin b»num. 

* Ulib The paradox contained in the expression ran not. 

well h- expressed hi Knglish. 

b v-sJU?. (B) lias evidently ft copyist's error The rontext 

rh-arly shews that this expression is used here for one who is religious solely 
for the purpose of attaining to the sensual joys promised to good Muslims in 
the next world. 

1 The text lias Both MSS. have the conjunction y which the 

sense requires. 



tie lover of God 1 * should die of grief from the utter hopelessness 
of attaining his object, yet is the disappointment of this last a 
thousand-fold* better and more happy than the fruition and 
37. attainment of desire experienced by the former two classes of 
poor-spirited men,” And the Shaikh, speaking on this subject, 
scattered amongst us so many jewels of profitable advice that 
pearl-like tears began to fall from the eyes of those that Sheard 
him, upon the skirts of their robes, and, that (worldly) object 
•being forgotten, we wero thrown into quite a different frame of 
mind, one above description, and 3 in that state of burning 
anguish I bade the Shaikh adieu, uttering cries of grief. 

“ My heart, in the hope that ono cry might perchance reach 
thee, 

“ lias uttered in this mountain lamentations such as wero 
never uttered by Farhad.” 

And since tho roads between Labor and Rhirgarh were, in 
consequence of the rebellion 4 of the Ulugh Baigi Mil zas, h closed, 
both at the time of my going to Shirgarh and at the time of my 
return, and as I was alotio, the Shaikh gave me an attendant as a 
guide, who was to take mo to Shaikh Abu Tshaq-i-Mihrang in 
Labor, one of tho most noted of the holy man’s deputies, in 
order that he might arrange to send mo with a caravan to tho 
army of Husain Khan, which had come to Lahfir from Talamba, 
and was to proceed thence to Ksiut-u-Gula. “ When T reached 
LuliSr I set out for Hindustan with Husain Khan’s meu.” I was 


I /e., ho who lovos Ood for Ilia own sake, irrespective of any hope of 
reward. Cf. 8. Francis Xavier’s hymn, “ 0 Dous, ego amo to ! ” 

* Both MSS. have The roading of tho text appears 

to mo to be preferable. 

8 The toxt omits though both MSS. have it. 

4 Ot^. (B) has o^, which makes nonsense. 

8 I understand this phraso to mean the Mirzis who were, with their 
relative Ulugh Mirsa (not Ulugh Baig Mints, who was a younger brother of 
'Umar Miras and uncle of Bsbar) in rebellion. 

• His biography is given on p. 48 (te\t) of this volnme, bnt no reference 

is made to the title In the reading I follow MS. (A). The text and 

MS. (B) have The im-i-AJkbari (Calcutta text I, 233) reads 
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sitting one day at our halting-place at Saharan pur 1 * * in a garden, 
consumed with grief at my separation from that holy man, when 
a traveller brought to me a Qtidtri* shirt, which he had in his 
hand, saying, “ Take this, which I received from the hand of a 
venerable saint, and give me something to help me on my way.” 4 * * 
When I questioned him as to tho truth of the matter he said, 
“When Mirza Ibrahim Husain met with that mischance* I, with 
a party of his troops, overwhelmed with misfortune and a prey to 
plunderers, arrived stripped and naked at Sliirparh, where wer 
attached ourselves to tho holy saint, our helper, and he gave some- 
thing to each of us. When my turn came round he took this 38> 
shirt off his blessed body, and bestowed it upon me. I, thinking 
that it would be irreverent to wear it, deposited it in safe custody, 
with a view to taking it away to some place as a rare gift ; and 
now I leave it with you.” I received from him that mysteriously 
conveyed gift, that treasnro wafted to me by the wind, as though 
it had been a blessing and benediction. 

Verses. 

The perfume of thy shirt has reached mo, 

My soul was ravished by that sweet odour. 

I had offered nfatihah b for union with thee, 

Praise be to God that my fatihah was accepted. 

And, remembering tho word that ho had spoken, I regarded 
this occurrence as a miracle,* and I now preserve that Joseph’s 
coat 7 as I preserve my life— and praise be to God for all this ! 

1 Tho chief town of tho Sarktir of tho gome namo in tho fjuba of Dillil. 

Now tho hoadquarters of the District of tho saino name in tho N.-W. P. 

* This expression seems to have puzzled tho editor of tho text, for ho 
appends a footnote stating that it occurs in all tho three MSS. to which he 
hud access. The Qddiri shirt was probably a shirt of a distinctive pattern or 
cut, worn by tho Qddir'tyttah order of ascetics, founded by fihuijth Ds’ud. 

* Wj £ JjG. Both MSS. have, wrongly, W) 

* Jb’cit. when his army was defeated at T&l&mba. Vide Badioni, text, 

*<>!. II., pp. 157, 158. 

* A prayer for the attainment of an object, the recitation of tho i*** 
or first chapter of the ^ar’an being part of the exercise. 

* It is quite possible that the soldier may have been instructed by gbaikj} 

D&’ud to deliver the shirt to Badionf, without mentioning that ho was merely 
a messenger. 

1 lit, “ Joseph’s shirt.” The reference is obvious. 
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Verses, 

And as I have been the companion of desire for his excellency 

From the cradle, I hope that (that desire) will continue to 
the grave. 

Verses, 

Desire for thee within my mind, and love for thee within my 
heart, 

Did enter me with mother’s milk, and with my life will leave 
me. 

The following is a brief account of that holy man. He was the 
cynosure 1 * of his time, an inspired prophet, and a worker of 
wonders and manifest miracles, giving clear proofs of his sanctity.* 
Ho had undergone severe discipline 3 and in holy endeavour had 
striven much. In early life 4 * he acquired exoteric knowledge 
and had also been engaged in teaching. He had resigned himself 
to God and lived an eremite, going never to the houses of worldly 
men but once, when in obedience to the (royal) command he 
went from Shirgarh to Gwaliyar to see Salim Shah, 6 and 
although the fehalifah of the age, 6 when he was proceeding to 
Patan sent Shahbaz Khan 7 to Rummon the Shaikh to bestow 
on him the honour of a visit, the Shaijch made his excuses, saying, 
39. “ My secret prayers are sufficient.” Ho avoided to the utmost 
of his power the companionship of the lords of the earth, 


I literally “ tho polo-stnr," “ the pivot on which everything tarns, or 

tho point of attraction.” “Cynosure,” us used by Milton, fairly represents 
the sense in English. 

* The text has MS. (B) has g*, and MS. (A) has which has 

boon altered to is without doubt the true reading. 

8 The text follows MS. (A) with oLsbj. j, ftB 

4 Text and MS. (A). MS. (B) has OJliXA, which is wrong. 

4 Vide supra, p. 63, n. 2. The text has the corrupted form i*aL-|, also 
the MSS. 1 

• <Sri7. tho Emperor Alcbar, who went to Gujarat in A.H. 981 (A D. 
1673-4). 

7 Slmhbsz Khsn.i-Knmbu. Tide Ain-f-Mbort I. (trnns. Blochmann's) 899. 
Shah bits Khan was probably selected for the mission as being, himself, of a 
holy family. 
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investing bimself with the cloak of “ Poverty is my gloiy.” I 
He was constant in almsgiving, and in pointing out to searchers 
after truth the path of holiness, and whosoever was so aided by 
fortune as to be led to the Shaikh received great profit from the 
precious utterances of that blessing of the age and cynoRure* 
of the world. In the year H. 982 (A. D. 1574-5) his tent was 
pitched under the curtain of the Majesty of God the Most High, 
and in the Court of union with Him, may His glory be exalted ! 
The words “Ah, Shaikh Da’ud the Saint!” 8 W ere f oun( j to 
give the date (of his death). May God bestow upon him His 
boundless mercy, and raise us with him in that hour when all 
shall be gathered together.* 

XVII. Shaikji 8 Ahan op Amroha. 6 

He was a traveller in the path (of righteousness) and 
was mysteriously attracted (by the love of God), but notwith- 
standing this he neglected not one jot of the observances of tho 
pure Law. 7 Many miracles are related as having been performed 

* A saving of Mnliammad. It is minted that n beggnr eamo to Mu foam mud 
complaining that, lie was poor. Muhammad replied '* Poverty is my glory.” 
Shortly afterwards a second beggar approached with tho game complaint. 
Muhanunad replied, “ Poverty in disgrace both in this world and tho next.” 
On being asked by his companions how these two apparently contradictory 

•*n) ings could be reconciled, ho said, “ Did ye not see that tho first man hud 
forsaken the world, while the second hud been forsaken by tho world ?” 

i the point towards which all face in prnycr. “Cynosure” does 

not literally translate either AU* or yk) (vide mijini) blit it is tho nearest 
word we have iti English to theso words in the sense in which they occur in 
the text. 

J ij) JjU ^ L. 10 + 1 + 300 + 10 + (100 + 4+ 1 + 0 t- 1 + 0 + 80 + 10*082. 

* For another account of lholaoni’s visit to this saint vide liadiioni, vol. IF. 
(text), pp, 156, 157. H ,l0,l>l> Klnin. lladaotn’s patron, also visited him about 
the same time, vide Hadaoui II., lot). 

b A footnote in the text gives “ Sayyid ” as a variant, but both MSS. have 
" Shnikh” 

* A jmrgana town in the Mtrlcdr of Satnbhal, Dilhi. Vide .!»»•*- 
dUari, vol. II. (trans. J«rr»‘U), 2S0. 

7 That i« to say that the 4 hough a Sii/i, observed tlm ceremonial 

snd ritual law. This is mentioned aa something iiiicaiinmim, foi S»fi* believe 
that their supposed close union with Clod absolves them fiom the obligation 
°f such observance**. 
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by him. He lived and received disciples without pomp or cere- 
mony. When I after waiting upon the holy Miyan Shaikh 
Dft’ud 1 (may his honoured tomb be sanctified !) was returning 
from the Panjab and travelled to Badaon by way of Amroha, I 
paid my respects to the Sayyid already mentioned.® He read a 
verse from the glorious word (of God), and delivered an address, 
not on any fixed theme , 3 but now and again he would turn to 
xne and make some remarks on the excellence of the reward and 
recompense 4 reserved for the long-suffering, and he quoted the 
blessed text “But good works, which are lasting... ” 5 and so 
on to the end of the verse. And it afterwards 6 became mauifest 
that this was an indication of the occurrence of a calamity which 
happened to me. The facts were briefly thus : I had a daughter, 


1 Vide supra, in the account of Shaikh Dn’ud’s life (No. XVI). 

* Scil. Shaikh A ban. llis boing here styled “tho Sayyid " may account 
for tho variant referred to in note C on tho preceding page. 

& ^ y, inay be translated either as above, or by “not by 

appointment,’' which would mean that the discourse was not one of a regulsr 
series or delivered at a time whon the Shaikh was in tho habit of delivering 
an address. Tho text and MS. (B) havo MS. (A) has (^£*^1, which 

is better. 

* j*\. MS. (B) has evidently a copyist’s error. 

9 - i £*« f , 

1 These words, oWUJl oU»UJ| j occur twice in the Qur’an, onco in 
Sarah XVIII. 44. 

V ** * 4 ft,* ^ / | 5 9 

ylcf ^ blji libj aip J 

/ * - * 

“ Rnt good works, which nre lasting, arc better in tbo sight of thy Lord as 
to recompense, and better as to hope.” 

And in Surah XIX. 79. 

j kIXjj msjx*. ouk'Uu| oUjUi j 
+ * * + 

“ And good works, which are lasting, are bettor in the sight of thy Lord 
as to recompense, and better in the issue (than all worldly possessions)." 

It was probably the second of these two texts that, tho Shaikh quoted, for 
tho former is but a portion of a verse, whilo the latter is a complete verse. 
There is, however, no real differ ence^bot ween tho meanings of the two 
passages. There is a difference of one word only in the Arabic and this 
difference in no way alters the sense in either cu&e. 

* MS. (A) hns jl *>*J. 



whom I dearly loved, and while I was on tliis journey 1 she 
passed away in Badaon from this deceitful world. Probably 
those consoling subjects were (mentioned ) for the comfort of my 
heart— but God knows all ! 

The Shaikh* 8 death occurred in the year H. 987 (A.D. 1579). 

XVIII, Kbaja ‘Abdu-’sh* ShahId. 

He was the orthodox successor of gjiajagai) 8 H)aja who was 
the true successor of the holy Kbaja-yi-Ahrar (may God sanctify 
their souls !). When Kbaja ‘Abdu-’sb- Shahid was bom he was 
taken to the holy ghaja-yi-Aljrar, who took him in his arras and 
said “ He will be a wise man.” The revered KJaja was perfect 
both in outward appearance and in inward qualities. 8 He practised 
severe austerities,* striving much in the path of holiness, and 
was a compendium of all such perfection as man can attain to. 
The people acquired graco from tlio precious utterances of that 
model of virtuous men, being directed thereby in the path of 
righteousness and godly living. 8 He walked in the footsteps of 
the holy Kbiija-yi-Ahrar (may God sanctify his tomb !). 

Coming from Samarqand to India ho remained horo for seventeen 
years, and in the year H. 982 ( A.D. 1574-5) lie said, “ Tho time 
of my departure draws nigh, and I have boon commanded to 
convey this handful of bones, of which I am composed, to the 
burying place of my ancestors in Samarqand.” He then sot out 
for Samarqand, and on his arrival at Kabul it happened that 
Mirza §bah Rukb had just taken the peoplo of Kabul captivo, 
ind was returning with them to Badakbshan. 6 By moans of tho 
intercession of the Kb»j» nearly ten thousand persons obtained 
ioliverance from the bonds of tyrants and oppressors. Two or 

1 Tho partiole is wrongly omitted from tho text, which follows MS. (B)* 
Tho reading of M8. (A) is correct. 

* Tho text and (B) have which makes no sense ns a name, nnloss 

9 

so take it to be a corruption oonsequont on the use of the <*** 
s the correct reading, as in MS. (A). 

8 Or, porhaps, “ in exoteric and osoteric knowledge." 

* The text follows M8. (A) with (H) has c 

* The text and M8. (B) have d>U M8. (A) has 
The difference does not affect tho sense. 

8 Vide •' Ain-i.Akbari," vul. I. (trans. Blochmann), p. 312. 

9 
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three days after his arrival in Samarqand he bade farewell to 
this evanescent world , 1 * * and was buried beside his noble ancestors. 
The Khaja’s dignity is so high * that there is no necessity to 
attempt to establish it by a recital of the wonders and miracles 
41 . worked by that essence of perfect qualities. The writer of these 
lines saw from afar the comliness of the holy Khaja when lie 
came to bid farewell to the Khalifah of the age, on the occasion 
when the-Imperial Camp, at the time of its return from Patna 5 
had arrived 4 in tho district of Bhungaon and Patiyali 6 but 
I did not attain to the happiness of attending 6 on him, or to tho 
good fortuno of approaching 7 him. Tho peace of God be upon 
him aud upon 8 his noble ancestors. 

XIX. Shaikh Adiian ok Jaunpur. 9 

( On him be Cod's mercy and acceptance.) 

Ho was the disciple of his own venerable father, Shaikh 
Baha’u-’d-din, of tho Cishti 10 order, who was, in his time, deferred 


I MS. (B) has for ^ which is correct, which is 

altogether incorrect. 

* MB. (B) has, for which doeH not make sonno. 

* This is spelt Axu j n both MSS. a spelling which is qnito correct in 
Persian, in which language tho letter <Z> does not oxist. The editor of the 
text has Indianizod it into A&. 

4 MS. (A) has Tho text and MS. (B) omit the auxiliary. Tho 

readiug of MS. (A) is preferable. 

4 Two pargana towns in tho mrkdi of Kanauj, Sub a Agra. Vule A. A. 
II. (trans. Jarrett), pp. 184, 185. 

6 O/ojllo wrongly omitted from MS. (B). 

1 Oyt*-. MS. (B) has, instead, which would mean “holding 

converse with.” I have adopted tho reading of MS. (A), followed in tho 
text, (A) being, in my opinion, a better authority to follow than (B). Apart 
from the question of authority I seo no reason to prefer to o^jhr* 0 . 

8 These words ((j^* j) are omitted from MS. (B). Their omission 
destroys tho sense. 

* The principal town of tho sarkdr of tho same name in tho Subn of 
llahkbas or lluhabnd. It was for a time tho capital of a Muhammadan 
kingdom. It is now tho head-quarters station of the Jaunpur District, N.-W. L\ 

1° This order has bcon already described. 
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to 1 * by the holy men of the age. He reached the full period of 
iiiau’s natural iife , 8 nay, he exceeded it, for hia sons, being seventy 
or eighty years of age, attended him, likewise his grandsons, in 
their degrees . 3 He spent the best part of his life wholly and 
completely in worship and in acquiring the knowledge of God. 

Although ho had acquired much exoteric knowledge, yet ho 
never gave instruction therein. He possessed to the highest 
degree perception of God, a keen longing after ecstatic songs 
and dances, and the faculty of being overcome by religious 
ecstasy.* In spite of liis bodily feebleness, and constitutional 
weakness, and the languor which prevailed over all his limbB, 
which were such that he could hardly arise from his couch 3 * to 
perform the ceremonial ablutions, the prayers and other 6 neces- 
sary nets without the assistance of his attendants, yet, whonover 
lie heard the strains 7 of holy song he would arise in ecstasy and 
would involuntarily 8 join in the dance, with such violence and 
st length that several persons could not, by their bodily power, 
restrain him . 9 Similarly in the case of the ritual prayers, ho 
would perform the recitation of the sayings of Muhammad and 
the supererogatory prayers 10 in a sitting posture, and after ho 

l loiiu). j A t «Ho who is followed.” MS. (B) wrongly omits the verb 

9 j+t. MS. (A) has. wrongly, 

* A free translation of the meaning of which is clear. 

* oJla. j These 8f<fi - istic terms have already been explained 

Vide Iftilf'ihatu-'f-Siijiyiinh (Sprcnger). It is possible that the word 

may he used here in its ordinary senso, in which case the words “ perception 
of (!od” would ho omitted from the translation. 

‘ rtf “ The place where he took his case 

* MS. (B) wrongly inserts the conjunction J here, destroying tho Bonso 
of tho passage. 

'< jl/f, for which (I!) hax, incorrectly, LSjtjf 

« a most clumsy phraHu, which 1 cannot believe to bo the 

correct reading, though both MSS., followed by tho text, have it. Tho 
expression, clumsy and unidiomatic as it is, may have been used ironically, 
it. which case the meaning of the passage would be “ Ho displayed such 
uortknc*s in Mb caperings that . ..etc.” 

* MS. (A) omits )\. • 

W Oily j Bxcrciaes not enjoined on aW, but practised by such as 

lay claim to sanctity. 
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liar] been lifted up and had been placed in the posture for com. 
tnencing the ritual prayers 1 he performed them standing, without 
any need of help. And it is matter of common notoiiety th&t 
miracles, which came as naturally to him as eating and drinking, 
42 . were performed by him without any ostentation. He left a 
numerous progeny, of auspicious disposition , and his wise sons, 
gray-bearded men, used to sit on either side of him in his 
illustrious assembly, for the purpose of receiving instruction, 
in such numbers' that he who entered would be in doubt as to 
which was the holy Shaikh and which were his offspring. He 
compiled so many treatises of his sayings regarding the divine 
law, the path of holiness, and the Truth, that they are beyond the 
reckoning of ordinary people, nay of most of those who are specially 
endowed,* nor can the hand of any imperfect and lewd person 
even touch the skirt of the interpreter of those divine secrets. 

The following fact ( also) gave rise to suspicion, namely, that 
when the Kbulifah of tho Age lod his forces on the second occasion 
against Jaunpur , 3 with a view to repelling and overthrowing 
his enemies, and there yet remained a three days’ journey between 
tho Imperial camp and Jaunpur, the Shaikh died in tho city , 4 
drawing over tho face of his existence the veil of concealment from 
this transitory world, and becoming thereby tho verifier of (the 
text) : — “ Nay, rather, they are living in the sight of their Lord.” 6 
Tho writer of these pages never had the honour of waiting 
upon that pattern for the world . 8 


1 ^ Afrj j*.. 

Badnoni is evidently referring to those learned in thoologioal 
bibliography. * 

• Tho expedition against Jaunpur in 968 A. II. (A.D. 1561) must be tho one 
roferred to here. The dato does not coincide with tho date of the §h<nlch'» 
death, and I am unable to account for the discrepancy. I can find no mention 
of an expedition against Jaunpur in A.ii. 970. Vide Badioui II. (text), 


48, 49. 

4 f*L. M9. (A) has f«xL, which is more elegant. 


I Qur'an iii. 163. 




" And repute not those slain on God’s path to be dead : Nay, rather, alive 
with their Lord they are provided for.” 

8 Wf. “ horizons.” 
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His death occurred in the year H. 970 (A, I). ]M>2-3) and the 

t kvords “ Shaikh Adhan ” 1 were found to give the date of hie 

hath. 

XX. §HAiKn ‘Abdu-’l-Qhafur of A'zami'vr. 

A‘zampuv 9 is a pargana town in the Sarktir of Samlml. The 
I ' Shaikh was the disciple of ShnikJj ‘Ahdu-’I-Quddus, of the Cishli 
order. 4 He was perfect both in form and in inward qualities. 

He underwent severe discipline and strove * much in the way 
of holy endeavour. Divino grace was his companion in the 
following of the footsteps of the holy seal of prophecy, 4 — may 
God bless and give peace to him and his family! He used very 
soon to obtain influence over any one who was thrown into his 
company, and how little adaptable soever a student might be, 
the attractions of tho Shaikh would carry him beyond himself 
and would make him, even against bis will,® inclined to tbo 
Shaikh's service. 

The Shaikh spent most of his time in giving instruction in 
religious knowledge. His eloquent words were peace to tho 
turbulent heart, and bis wonder working tongue balm to the 43 . 
longing soul. In beauty of form and sweetness of disposition 
he was chief among his contemporaries. He received disciples 
and exhorted and advised the peoplo. Ho wrote treatises on tho 
mysticism of the $ufis. In truth there can be no manner of 
doubt as to tho Shaikh's perfections of body aud mind. After 
planting his footsteps within the circuraforonco of (what is 
understood by tho saying) “ Octogenarians are God's own freed 
men,” 7 be took his departure, in the course of the year H. 985 

* 300 + 10 + G00+1 +4 + 5 + 50 «970. 

* Vide ^ra-t-Afctari II. (tranB. Jarrctt), 289. 

® A short account of this order has already been given. 

* MS. (B) wrongly omits tho word hero. 

Muhammad, styled " tho seal of tho prophets ” as being the last 
to whom a divino revelation is to be entrusted. Tho expression »hj 
tannot be literally translated into English. It signifies “ one in whom the 
w*a ing, or completion of prophecy finds its refuge a clumsy phrase in 
-nglish but very concise and expressive in Persian. 

* jfe * I of. 

lhat is, freed from sin. This is one of the 41 sayings " of Muhammad, 
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(A. I). 1577-8) for the eternal mansions, and was buried in 
A*zampur. May God magnify his dignity ! 

XXI. Miyan VajTho-’d-dIn of Ahmadabad. 1 

He was descended 8 of the lino of ‘Ali, but he was not wont to 
proclaim his descent, on account of his being a foreigner. 5 He 
was one of the greatest of the learned men of the age, excelling 
in devotion, piety, and holy endeavour, 4 turning not aside from 
the path of the law, and, firmly seated in the corner of content- 
ment, was constantly occupied in giving religious 6 instruction. 
His grasp of all branches of knowledge, both of those which 
demand the exercise of the reasoning faculty and of those which 
depend upon the memory, 6 wns such that tliero was hardly a 
standard work, from light treatises on accidence 7 to hooks of law 
and medicine and the commentary on the Miftah 8 and the 'Asndl* 

1 Tho capital of Uujariit. 

9 y u J. Both MSS. have but the emendation in the text appears 

to bo correct. If the reading of the MSS. bo correct then we have nn 
additional reason for tbo iliyan'H refusal to claim descent from ‘All. Vide 
tlio following note. 

* So I understand CaJI^ Tho moaning suoms to bo that the 

SJtnikh'e ancestors had so long ago left Arabia that ho wisely refrained from 
claiming a descent which was perhaps not borno out by documentary evidence 
and was not likely to be generally accepted. It may bo that tho 
descent was in the female line, in which case ho would not rank as a 
Suvj/id. 

* MS. (H) has iXiklxr* f or JWAlar - . 'phis is clearly a copyist’s orror. 

6 i» neither MS I am not aware of the authority for its insertion 

in tho text, hut it seems to mo to be correct. 

* <***.> y 15 * r>- The Persian phruso cannot be neatly and concisoly 
translated into English. 

1 This expression has puzzled mo and the translation is 

conjectural. I have consulted learned Persians mid natives of India on tho 
snbjoet. ghamsn-’l-’UlumH Shiiiklj Mahmud-i-diliim snggests 
but I can learn of no book with this title. I am of opinion that the reading 
of the text and MSS. is certainly wrong, 

ft Miftdhu • 7- 1 VI dm (clavis doctrinarian). ITrfi* Vol I. (trans. Ranking), 

4iiH, note 2. # 

9 Kl- Ad hod i, libor Adhodt grammstiens, quoin Imim .4*u .4h (Hasan Ben 
Ahmed) Fnrisi Orammnticna. anno [377 (iuc. 3. Mai. BS7)] mortnas, priucipi 
Ailhod-eii-deirtct coniposuit. U.K. H168. 
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which he had not cither written a commentary on or annotated, 
and the people were continually profited by his auspicious sayings, 

God, may He be praised, is known by his epithet, “ the Healer,” 
and He made the Miy&b a manifestation of that name, so that 
every day the sick and afflicted, in countless numbers, 1 * * used to 
wait upon him and beseocli him to pray for them, and would 
speedily experience the effects of that prayer. He never went of 
his own accord to the houses of worldly men, but only once or 
twice in the course of his life, and then in obedience to a 
summons, and unwillingly.* He did not even leave 8 his house 
and privato masjid for the Friday congregational prayers. 

His liouso was the resort of the greatest and best men of tho 
age. In bis dress and mode of life ho was in no way distinguished 
from the common people, and contented himself with coarse raiment, 
distributing in charity whatever ho received by way of alnm. 

He received his religious instruction from Shaikh Muhammad 44. 
Ghana 4 * and followed his rule, although he had been tho accredit- 
ed disciple of another. Ho completed his studies with tho Shaikh , 
drinking deeply and with relish of tho fount of $ufi- ism. 

When Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus went from Hindustan to 
Gujarat, in the reign of Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat, 6 Shaikh 
‘All Mnfcaqqi, 6 one of the greatest Shaikh », most influential 
religious leaders and greatest sages of that time, wrote a fatted 7 

l Tho toxfc ho* h'** 1 h **3 V, making feminine. Tho reading of 
tho MSS. ^ >s correct. 

* MS. (A) haa j after *1^1. Tho text (B) omit it. 

8 8-^Ui JljOJ, is tho reading of both MSS. and of tho 

t^xf it does not make sense, and RoetiiH to mo to ho a copyist’s error for 
As such I have treated it. MS. (B) has for The latter 

» s correct. Tho fact hero statod is mentioned to shew tho Miy/in'* great 
dislike of publicity. According to tho Muhammadan ritual law tho Friday 
prayers should bo recited in tho congregation, ».e., in tho public man j id. 

4 No. III. nttfra. 

6 /.e , during the reign of Shir Shall in Dihli, It was in consequence of 
Shir Sh-ih'g ill-treatment of him that Muhammad Ghaus fled to Gujarat. Vtdt: 

*m )> ri, in tho account of Muhammad Ghaus, No. Ill, 

* MS. (B) wrongly roads for y***. 

1 A legal decision delivered by a recognised doctor nf tho law on any 
joint of the Mufiammadan ritual or religions law. Tho fatmf m this case 
would probably declare that Muhammad Ghaus was worthy of death us a 
heretic, the execution of the sentence being left to the secular powei. 
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for the execution of Shaiyj Muhammad Ghana, and the Sultan 
abrogated it 1 at the instance* of Miyan Vajlhn-’d-Din. When 
Miyan Vajihu-’d-Din went on the first occasion to the Shaikh't 
house he was powerfully attracted by his face, and tore up the 
fatw&f and §haihh ‘All came, beside himself (with rage), to the 
MiyM's house, and rent his clothes and said, “ Why do you assent 
to the spread of heresy, and to a schism in the faith ?”* He 
answered, “We follow the letter and the Shaikh the spirit. 6 Our 
understanding cannot reach his perfections and (even), as far a5 
the letter of the law 6 goes, no exception, by which he could he 
pronounced blameworthy, can be taken 7 to him.” And this 
was the cause of the great faith which the Sultans and rulers of 
Gujarat had in Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, and of his deliverance 
from that position of peiil. (The Miyan ) from that time repeatedly 
said in assemblies, “ one ought to oboy the lettor of tlio law 
after tho mannor of Shaikh ‘All Mutaqqi, 8 and the spirit 9 after 
the manner of my spiritual guide ” (t.e., Shaikh Muhammad 
(Ihaus.) Miyan Vajihu-’d-Din passed away from this abodo of 
gloom in the year H. 998 (A.D, 1589-90) and the words “ Shaikh 


l t.e., rofusod to carry it out. 

* Lit. “on the signntnro of.” Vajihu-’d-din probably delivered his 
authoritative opinion or fatwQ, under hia signature, declaring that Muhammad 
Ghaus was not worthy of death. 

8 This seems to be tho meaning of as here used, but the word 

means literally “ applying for a faticif or “ asking for legal opinion.” The 
textual reading is evidently correct, though the readings of the MS. are not 
very clear. 

4 MS. (B) inserts after erroneously, aa it seems to me. 

* Lit. " We are masters of speech (ml. religions discussion, or more 
probably recitation of the ritual prayers) and ho is master of religious 
ecstasy.” Tho translation well expresses the moaning of the phrase. 

6 C ytlfc. 

( B) has, orronoonsly 

8 MS. (B) omita tuid substitute. f or Mj opinion of this 

MS. ooinoides with that expressed by Colonel Ranking in some of the notes 
to his translation of vol. I. It is ovid^ntly tho work of an ignoraut and 
careloss scribe and is of vory little value for purposes of comparison. 

9 oiutewj'). 
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Vajihu-’d-Din ” 1 were found to give the date of his death : 
may God turn him towards acceptance ! 

I may explain that I never had an opportunity of waiting on 
these four honourable men, and that what I have writteu of 
them is only what I have been able to learn incidentally . 8 

XXII. Miyan ‘Abdu-’llah Niyaz! op Sirhind . 3 

The Niyazis* are a tribe of Afghans. Miyan ‘Abdu-’llih was 
%t first the disciple of Shaikjh Salim-i-Cishti 6 of Fatl?pfir. He 
used to remain always engaged in his religious duties in the cell 
close to the Shaikh's new hospice, which is now known hr the 
royal place of worship . 6 When Shaikh Salim 7 returned from 
his first pilgrimage to the holy places, which he had made by 
lanj, Miyan ‘Abdu-’llah aBked Ins leave to make a pilgrimage 
to the glorious city of Makkah, and the Shaikh wrote and gave 
to him a memorandum containing an account of the Shaikhs 
and men of God whom he had met in the countries of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, and the Miyan , travelling through most of 
those regions, sought out those various classes of holy men. 

1 ThiB would be an exceedingly neat chronogram were it correct, but 
the ium of the letter* is 999, one too many. MS. (A) inserts after the 
chronogram 

2 the meaning of which is given by Steingass as "aiming at 
ons thing and getting another,’' “ incident." 

8 The chief town of the sarkar of the same DAme, in the $u6a of Dilhi. 
Vide Ain-uAkbari II. (trans. Jarrett), p, 281 and n. 4, and p, 295. Vide also 
Hunter’s Imp. Qaxetteer, 

♦ The Niyazis are a elan of tho Ghilzais or Ghiljis. They are principally 
engaged in tho carrying trade between India uud Afghanistan and tho 
Northern States of Central Asia, and have boon so for oonturies. Vine 
Bellew’a " Races of Afghanistan,” p. 103, Ain-i-Akbari I. (trans. Blochmaun), 
483, 484, II. (trans. Jarrett), 393 (n.) and 402 fn.). 

6 Vide tuprd No. VIII. The text and both MSS. have for 

The reading is wrong, for the references in tho text clearly show that it 
is Shaikh Salim that is reforred to. is fU, corrupted by the figure 

oiled *IU|. 

* iitihUe. Vide ghaikh Salim's life, and the notes thereon, for 
Akbar’s reverence for him, and the reason of it. Vide also vol. II. (text), 
109, 255. Vide also Tabaqit-i-Akbar /, Lucknow edition, pp. 327, 323. 

1 The text has *4**! a misprint for which is itself wrong. Ft de 

note 1. 


45. 


10 
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In company with the friends of Mir Sayyid Muhammad (may 
God sanctify his sonl !) who had 1 * * * * set np a claim to being the 
Mahdi and 1 had travelled to Gujarat and the Dakhan, the 
Miydi i at last adopted those opinions,* and in the reign of Salim 
&£)&h, spent his time, in the manner already mentioned, 6 in 
Biyana, in the corner of obscurity and retirement, living without 
pretensions and without ceremony, being, like ordinary men, free 
from encumbrances and attachments. And when Islem (Salim) 
Shah, as has been mentioned in the case of Shaikh ‘Ala’i c/t 
Biyana — may God have mercy upon him ! — bitterly persecuted 
him, being prompted thereto by Makhdumn-’l-Mulk, and had 
him severely beaten, with a view to preventing him (from preach- 
ing his doctrines ),* he again set forth on his wanderings, travel- 
ling in various parts of the world, and in the latter years o^ hia 
lifo he abandoned (his belief in Mir Sayyid Muhammad’s) claim 
to being the Mahdi , and, retreating 6 into a corner of retirement 
in Sirhind, followed the same mode of life as other holy men. 
When the Emperor rebuilt that cell which was near the Imperial 
palace he named it the ‘ ibftdat-kh&na (place of worship), and, 
the name of Miyan ‘Abdu-’llah being mentioned in connection 
with it, he was summoned from Sirhind, and had a personal 
interview with the Emperor, no other person being present, and 
46. His Majesty put questions to him. 6 The MiySn , disavowing 
(any belief in) the Mahdatvi doctrines, said, “At first the 
companionship of that sect seemed good to me, and I accordingly 
inclined to their doctrines, but after that the truth concerning 


i The words j are wrongly omitted from MS. (B). This MS. also has 
for oj 

• I e, t the opinions of those who believed Mir 8ayyid Muhammad to bo the 

Mahdi , Tho words are uUa, for which MS. (B) has AAjjh 

which is pure nonsense. 

• Vida vol. I. (trans. Ranking), pp. 518-fi20 for an account of the perse- 
cution of Miyitn (or as he is there called) 'Abdu-’llah by Salim 

fihah, at the instigation of Makhdiimu-T-Mnlk. 

• Vida the reference in the last note for an account of the persecution of 
the Mahdawis by Salim giiih. 

6 LiU “choosing.” • 

• M3.(B)bMU>*. The dots in MS. (A) are placed at | 
random, but the word there seems to b» 
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tho True God was revealed to me, and I recanted.” His Majesty 
sent him back with honour, and in the year H. 993 (A.D. 1585) 
at the time of the expedition to Atak, 1 * * when His Majesty 
reached Sirhind, he again sent for the Miy&A, and offered him 
some land as madad’i-ma'dsk? but he, making contentment his title- 
deed, 4 * * 7 would not accept it, but the Emperor had the grant made 
out, whether the Miydn would or no, and had it delivered to him, 
and he, obeying the Emperor’s order, received the fartn&n , but 
nevertheless forsook not his habit of relying on God alone, aud 
did not in any way concern himself with the grant throughout 
his life. He made the books Ihyd 4 and Kimiyd 4 the guides of his 
actions. In the year iu which Ulugh Mirza’s rebellion took 
place I was with Muhammad Husain Khan. I saw the MtydA 
in Sirhind, and he gave me Borne profitable lessous from 4 the 
which he had with him.? A friend of his, named Mahmud 
Khan, who had boen intimate with him since the days of Islem 
(Saliiu) Shah, and to whom Shaikh Mubarak, at the time of the 
persecution 8 of Shaikh ‘Ala’i had given the title of Saifu-’llab 
(“the sword of God”), asked him, “What is the heart P” 9 

1 Vide vol. II. (text), pp. 347 at teqq, Also Akbarnama (text), III. 465 

1 »?qq. 

4 lend to be held in aima tenure, for his subsistence. 

8 l e., “ to what he had,” and no more. 

• This book wag the Ihyi'u 'Ulumi-’d-din. “ Ihyi olum od-din, doctrinarura 
religionis vivificatio, auctoro Imam Bhafiita Uojjat el-islam Abu Hamid, 
Mohammed Den Mohammed Ghatali, mortuo in urbe Tut anno 605 (inc. 10 
Jul. IllI),” H.K. No. 171, where a full account of the book is given. 

4 The Kimij/a’u-’s-ta'ddat. “ Kimiyi el-seadet, alchymia beatitudinia. 

Optia Peraicum paraeneticum et ethicum, quod Imam Uojjet ol-islim Abu 
Hamid Mohammed Ben Mohammed Ghazali, anno 605 (ino. 10 JoU 1111) 
mortuug, composuit, et iu quatuor titulos et quatuor fulcimonta, ut in 
praefatione dicit, in usura multitudinis hominum qui talia desiderant, 
distribuit.” H.K. No. 10,998, where a full account of the book is given. 

• MS. (B) wrongly omits Jl. 

7 The text here has j, which is in neither M8. Its insertion does not 
affect the aense. 

• “attraction” or '* disturbance." “ Persecution ” is the bast 
translation in this passage. 

9 Mahmud Khan was asking for enlightenment on one of the subtleties of 

the In order that his question may be understood it is necessary to 

know how the Suftt defined the Persian word of which the Arabio 
■ynonym is VjaU. The Itfilihdtu-'i Qifiyyah (Sprenger) gives the following 
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He replied, “ Between ns ard the heart lie a thousand stages. 
Why do you ask about this matter ? Say something on ethics.” 
Afterwards, a pro))08 of the meution of .Mir Sayyid Muhammad 
of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his soul !) he brought forward an 
old Mughal and asked him to say what he knew of the Sayyid . l 
He said, “At the time of the death of the holy Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaunp&r I was present in Farab,* when he 

definition, a.v. t— didf, « The heart is an enlightened inoorporeal essence, 
the mean botween the rwfr and the naff.” The words (r*$) and jjpAi 
(no/s) both mean soul, and are sometimes considered synonymous one with 
the other. But according to other authorities £JJ signifies “that whereby 
is life” and “that whereby is intellect, or reason,” e.g., when one 
sleeps God tHkos away his but not his £ j), which is not taken Bare 

at death ; and the is thus called because of its conneotion with the 

or “ breath.” ( Vide Lane, Arabic Lexicon, tub voeibua). Bnt it is not 
Vr 'I'T 

clear that the connection between cr" and i§ very close, for, if it 

were, one conld hardly be deprived of his during sleep. But see also 
the IftildliutuSf-Sjlujiyyah tub vocibut and £^1. The former is thus 

defined '• — 

“ An-naft is the fine ethereal essence which supports life, sensation, and 
voluntary motion. And the philosopher | Mil. Aristotle) has called it the 
aninial soul, and it is the mean between the heart, which is the reasoning 
facnlty, and the body, which is referred to in the Qur'an as “ the olive tree,” 
which is described as being “ blessed, neither of the east nor of the wost,” 
on account of the increase of dignity and blessedness which it confers on 
man, and becauso it is neither from the east, the world of disembodied spirits, 
nor from the wost, the world of gross bodies.” 

zd' is thus described 

“ Ar-rfy in the technical language of the 9«/i* is tho fine and incorporeal 
part of man j and in tho technical language of physicians it is the fine 
vapour bred in the heart, which receives the effect of life, sensation, and 
motion, and these collectively are called, in their technical language an-naft, 
and the mean between them is tho heart, which conceives general conceptions 
and their details. Philosophers make no distinction botween qalb and ruhu-'l- 
awwal (“ first soul”) which they describe as the reasoning faculty.” It is 
easy to understand Miyiin 'Abdu-llih’s anxiety to avoid the discussion of a 
question of this sort, and to take refuge iu some ethical, or indeed, any other 
question, in order to escape from it. 

1 y . Lit. “ askdU him for his testimony.” 

* A town in Sijistin, vide ifia*»*Aibari I, (trans. Biochmann), 41n. II. 
(trans. Jarrett), 393, and note. 
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withdrew his claim to being the Muhdi, and said, ‘ I am not th» 
promised MahdV ” 1 * * God knows (the truth). In the meantime 
Mahmud Sjan said softly “ Miyan ‘Abdallah did wonderfully 
well in sending the unfortunate Shaikh ‘Ala’i to his death, while 
he himself retraced his steps.” 8 

Miyan ‘Abdu-’llah removed the baggage (of existence) from 
this borrowed 8 lodging to the neighbourhood of Divine Pro- 
vidence (may his dignity be honoured ! ) at the age of 90, in the 
year H. 1000 (A.D. 1591-2). May God grant him a dwelling in 47- 
the highest heaven ! 

XXIII. §HAi£n Abu-’l-Fat? op GujarIt. 

He was the son-in-law of the reverend Mir Sayyid Muhammad 4 * * 
of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his honoured tomb!), but he 
never saw the Mir 8 and his connection with him by marriage 
did not occur until after the Mir 8 death. He was a man of 
very high position and dignity, endowed with perfections. He 
was firm and unshaken in his adherence to the doctrines of the 
Mahdawi sect, holding to them resolutely, since, when he was in 
the honoured city of Makkah and in Gujarat, the closest bond of 
friendship existed between him and Shaikh Gadai. 4 In the 
time of Bairarn Khan, the foan-i-Khanau, 7 he came to Agra in 

1 Miynn 'Abdu-’llah evidently brought forward this old Mughal, with his 
“ testimony,” to justify his secession from the Mahdam sect, by proving that 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad himself before his death relinqnishod his pretensions 
to being the Mahdi. Badaoni, who inclined towards tho Mahdawi doctrines, 
seems by his use of the expression j to have disbelieved tho 

Mnghal’s testimony, or, at any rate, to havo regarded it as doubtfnl. Tho 
necessity for some justification of Miyon 'Abdu-U&h’s change of views is 
shewn by Mahmud Khin’s comment on his conduct, which immediately 
follows. 

8 Lit. u withdrew his steps from the circle.” 

1 /■«., this lodgiug which is given us only for a time, or, as it were, 
on loan. 

4 Here both M88. havo “ Mahmud.” The textual emendation is correct. 

4 The text follows MS. (B) with The reading of MS. (A) which 

I have followed, is correct. " Jtf/r” was one of M. Muhammad’s titles as a 
Sayyid, The title Mini is in India almost exclnsively bestowed npon 
Mughnla. # 

4 Shaikh Gada’i-yi-Kambu of DilhI, the ^adru-’f-Sudur, vidt vol. II. text, 

PP- 29* 30 , «t infra chapter No. IV. 

7 Vida vol. II. text, jliftM.AMari, and Akbarn&ma pamro. 
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connection with some important business, but in a short time that 
terrible disaster 1 occurred, and the Shaikh returned to Gujarat. 
When I was a student^ I waited on the Shaikh for half a night 
in the quarftr of Shaikh Baha’u-’d-din Mufti (may God have 
mercy on him !), on the far side 8 of the river at Agra, on the 
introduction of Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah of Qandahar, the relative 
of IJaji Mahdi of Labor. He was sitting alone in a bare 
room, busily employed in reading 8 this tradition of the prophet, 
(may God bless him and save him !) :-“No number of people 
shall sit together to mention God but that angels shall surround 
them, and the mercy of God cover them, and tranquillity 4 come 
upon them ; and God remembers them as mon who are with 
Him.” He translated that saying and I received instruction in 
the ecstatic worship of the &ufis, b and was employed for some 
time therein, and experienced a wonderful and 6 strange accession 
of divine grace, and tho (inner) meaning of the Qur’cin was 
disclosed to me, and for some time 7 my condition was such that 
1 believed every sound and voice which fell upon my ears to be 
tho mystic chanting of the $ufi8. I saw some of the Shaikh's 

1 Bairam Khan’s dismissal, his estrangement from the Emperor, 
rebellion, and violent death. 

* /.«., the enst sido of the river, the far side from the city of Agra. 

8 MS. (A) omits 

/fo * * * * 

4 The word nsed here i B from tho root (“ it was, or became 

' if- ' 

still, motionless or stationary ”). The meaning of j B given by Lane 

(At. Let. s. v.) as "calmness or tranquillity, gravity, staidness, steadiness, or 
sedatenoas,” and, "a quality inspiring roverence or veneration.” Its meaning 
in Arabic is thus quite clear. But its etymology calls to mind the Hebrew 
nj'DtCJ (praesens Dei Majestaa, as Gesenius gives it). This Hebrew word 

is Rabbinical, not Biblical. The Arabic word is used to translate the 

Hebrew but has not, in Arabic, the same meaning. It is possible 

that Muhammad, in using the word, if ho did so, may have had some 
Rabbinical tradition in his mind. 

i. Vide Hughes’ Diet, of Islam, a v. filer* 

* MS. (B) has J between anjj *-*ij*. The text and MS. (A) 

omit it. The sense is not affected either way. 

1 (MS. (A) and text). MS. (B). 
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disciples who, to guard themselves from talking foolishly , 1 * * had 
(literally) glued their lips together, some of them (for the same 
reason) had pebbles in their mouths. t 

The year of the Shaikh's death, and whore and when it occur- 
red, are not known. (May God remember him to his good !) 

XXIV. Shaikh AbO Is?aq of LahOr. 48 . 

He was one of the spiritual successors of Miyaii Shaikh Dfi'ud , 1 
(may God sanctify his tomb !) In his activity (in traversing the 
path of righteousness) he surpassed all his contemporaries, and 
he was one of the most wondorful works of God 8 (be He praisod !). 

In his love for his spiritual guide ho was beside himself, and 
attained to such an intimate relationship with his holy personality 
that one might say that the two persons wero one clear truth 
expressed 4 * in two well turned phrases. Neither the dust of 
dependent existence nor the soil of potential existence b besmirch- 
ed the skirt of his robe, and at tho mere sight of him thoughts 
of God (may He be honoured and glorified!) cast tlioir rays on 
each black and thoughtless heart, and the pain of searching after 
God infected all who saw him. He called no 6 one to his presence 
with the exception of two or three friends who had been intimate 
associates 7 of the holy Miijdh (may God sauctify his soul !j and 

1 Slk 

J /\rf« No. XVII. supra. 

1 Lit. “ ho was a miracle (or sign) of the miracles (or signs) of God.’’ 

4 text and MS. (13). MS. (A). 

1 The two word* in the text are and Lane (Arabic- English 

? u 9f £ 

Le Jftcoa, s. v.) thag defines *1 : — “ wjiXa* is of two kinds 

i n : y > 

which is A thing's being preceded by non-existence : and which is 

A thing's betn$r dependeut on another for tfa existence.” The word in this 
passage has the latter meaning. means "contingent, or potential 

"xistence," i.e., as opposed either to “ necessary existence " or 

‘w’tnal existence.” The meaning of the passage is that the tfhmkh employed 
h'mself with none but God, the self-cxiitent and noccssaiily existent 
Being. # 

4 iUxU) jjg (R) wrongly omits 

7 (text). The MSS. omit j. 
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who had their dwelling in Llhor ; nor was he solicitous to receive 
disciples. He always lived in privacy in a dark cell, which was 
situated in a garden, and at times, when an intense longing for 
the holy Miy&A overcame him he would go on foot in one day 
from LfthCr to Shirgayh, a distance of over forty kuruh ,* and 
after merely kissing the Miyans threshold he would return, 
without breaking his journey, unable to endure the effulgence of 
the Miyan'8 luminous presence. 8 

In the year already mentioned 8 I was honoured by being enabled 
to pay my respects to that venerable and most worthy man, aud 
was his guest for a day and a night. On the next day, I set out 
alone, save for one attendant on foot,* when the disturbances were 
at their height, for Shirgarh. I was stopped by Juts* and high* 
waymen, who surrounded me on every side, and they were 
astonished (at my rashness) and asked rae whither I was going, 
alone in this perilous desert. So soon as I said that I had just 
taken my leave of Miyah Shaikh Abfi Isl^aq with a view of paying 
my respects to my reverend spiritual guide, the Miyfin (may God 
49 . have mercy on them both!) they, immediately they heard the 
auspicious names of those two holy men, submitted themselves to 
me, and brought me milk and curds and such like refreshments, 
and set me on my way, and warned me to be cautious and wary, 

1 I.e. t about 80 milps. 

* In tho original this passage runs as follows * 

Jt j\ j4 cjhj £ ) Jyi iS j 

j c ay 

( s £>j0*a* ^ 

The portion between the brackets has boon carelessly omitted from MS. (B) 
the copyist having evidently mistaken the words just before the 

brackets for the Bame words repeated at tho end of the bracketed portion. 
An absurd non ssqutfur is the result of this careless error. 

• Vide eupri in the life of Shaikh Da’ud (XVI.) p. 66, n. 4. 

4 Lit. " Alone with one attendant on foot." The ran beside tbe 

horse of the person whom he attended. 

» text. (?) MS. (A). M8. (B). The tribe referred to 

must, I think, be the Jat t whoee name would be properly spelt t&V 
(pi. in the Persian character. Kids Sberriog, " Hindu Tribes and 

Castes” II. 76. 
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urging me to make frequent mention of the name of the hoi/ 
Miy&n in my religions exercises , 1 as he had endeared himself to 
all the people of that conntry, both gentle and simple. Thus, at 
last, I returned in safety 1 to the place whither I was bound, as 
has been already stated . 3 

In the year in .which the holy MiyH removed the pavilion 
(of his existence) from this transitory w;brld and pitched it in 
the kingdom of eternity, and very shortly after his death, there 
was a plague in the Punjab ; and all his associates , 4 his family, 
and his most noted spiritual successors and representatives, who 
numbered fifty or 4 sixty souls, perfect and perfected, among 
whom was “ the interpreter of secrets,” Miyiui ‘Abdu-’l-Wahhab, 
also known as Miyaii Babu, with one accord, as though by 
appointment, successively and each in his due turn, joined the 
holy MiyM (in the next world) in the space of three or four 
months, as it pleased God. (This was the case of those intimately 
connected with him), but what shall I say of his sincere pupils 
disciples, and attendants at large P hfiyaii Shaikh Aba Isliftq, 
too, owing to the greater intimacy of his connection with the 

I 

I ejk* |*G has beep already described. The * 

highwaymen apparently urgod Badioni to recite the name of fiimikii Da’ud 
in his jtfcr, an exercise in which only the names an'^i attributes of Uod should 
be recited. The passage exemplifies the superstitions veneration with which 
ignorant Indian Muslims regard their pira, and gives some colour to the 
charge brought against Shaikh Da’ud by Ma)tbdumu>'l>MuIk, that he permitted 
bis disciples to introduce his name into their ;tfcr, they crying out 11 Yd Dd'ud, 
yo Da’ud !” Shaikh Ds'iid very dexterously repolled the charge (rids supra 
p. 53), but from the request here made by the robbers it is almost certain 
that the practice was common among the Shaikh'* followers, even if it was 
not approved by him. Iftrd is a portion of the Qur'an set or imposed 
for recital on a particular occasion, or at a particular time. It seems that 
the name of the Shaikh was to be introduced into these passages from the 
Qur'an, or it may be that they were to be recited in the fifeai ii's name. 

* ojJU* wrongly omitted from MS. (B). 

3 Tide supra, in the life of ghuikk Da‘ud (No. XVI), pp. 50-00. 

* c*si cU| w!** I (text). The MSS. insert j between 1 and 
tiaf. The careless omission of the conjunction in the text would give 

the passage a very unpleasant sound to an Eastern ear. 

4 MS. (B) wrongly inserts J here. 

11 
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Miy&Ai sped from the desert of separation to the true Ka'bah L 
of union and propinquity. “ Some of them have fulfilled their 
vow and others of them await its fulfilment.’ 1 * Ah, it 

may be 

“ That thou preparest a cup * for them.” 

He who afterwards continued the exalted -line of the Qddiriy • 
yah 4 order was Shaikh ‘Abdu-’llah, the most orthodox and noble 
son of the holy Afiyfln, who, sinco tho latter removed the baggage 
(of his existence) to the garden of Ri:wdn t b remains at present 
the compendium of all tho perfections 6 and the successor to all 
the exalted qualities of Aliyan Shaikh Abu-’l-Ma‘ali. 7 

The peace of God, ro long as nights succeed one another, 

Bo on the pure Shaikh Abu-’1-Ma‘ali. 

It is to be hoped that this garden of good fortune will aye 
remain fruitful — through tlio prophet and his honoured family. 

50 . XXV, SiiAign Ruknu-’d-Din. 

(May G<\d have mercy on him !) 

He is the orthodox son of Shaikh ‘Ahdu-’l-Quddus of Gangu, 
whoso distinguished virtues and perfections are beyond the need 
of any comment or exposition, being sullicieutly indicated and 

* " Tho cabo-like building in tho centre of tho mosque at Makkah, which 
contains tho Hajaru-’l-Asicad, or black stone.” Hughos’ Diet, of Islam. The 
word is freqnently used metaphorically, ns in this passage, for any object of 
desiro, or reward at a journoy’s end, tho simile being tho toilsome desert 
jonrney of tho Makkah pilgrims, with the Ka'bah for its object. 

* Qur’an xxxiii. 23. 

0 .i <•' 9 *<r 0 / ' * . * 

l/* (**+* *t* W't u i j+j c v* 

* * * * * * 

(, * 0/7 ' 

“ Some there wero among the faithful who made good what they have 
promised to (5od. Some have fulfilled their vow and others await its fulfil- 
ment , and have in no way changod.” 

• Of tho wino of paradise. 

♦ The ordor founded by Shaikh Da’tid and described (p. 52), as being 
midway between the Sahravartli and Ctshti orders. 

h *.r., “ paradise.” Riiwsn is the keeper of the garden of paradise. 

• L\t. "the gatherer together of all the perfections," 

1 Shaikh Di'ud, 
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tonified by tbe holy writings which he has compiled. Gangu 
is a pargana town 1 * * * in 8 the confines of Thanesar. 

The Shaikh was a man greatly respected, whose outward 
appearance bore witness to his perfections. He was a man of 
great authority in the mysticism of the Sufis, and followed the 
religious rule of the holy men of his own order, and 8 was one of 
those who are overcome by a mysterious longing after God and 
are subject to fits of religious ecstasy* 

He went 5 occasionally, but very seldom, to the houses of men 
of worldly position and rank, and never but when in need. 
Otherwise he remained constantly in the corner of retirement 
and abstraction. I, the compiler of these pages, paid my respects 
to him in Dihli, at the time of Bairam Kban’s rebellion , 6 in one 
of the assemblies of Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz (may God have mercy 
on him!). Praise be to God (therefor). 

XXVI. Miyan MustafI of Gujarat. 

His descent was from the Bolmras , 7 a tribe in Gujarat whose 
occupation is trading. By means of one of the intimato friends 
of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his 
soul !) ho constantly followed the path of poverty and self- 
fffaoement, walking steadfastly in that way to the end of 
his life. When the Khali f ah of the ago, after the conquest 
of the country of Bang,* reached Ajmir on his return from 


1 Badaoni moans “ near Thnnnsar.” Thanosar was a pargana town in the 
Sirhind mrkdr, while Ganguli was a pargana town in the adjoining larkar of 
Sahiranpur. Ain-i-Akbart II. (trans. Jarrett), 25X). 

1 text and MS. (B). MS. (A) has jt. 

8 J is omitted from the MSS. but seems to bo rightly supplied in the text. 

* djJ j Jl. The 9«/t-i8tic technical terms and Jhfc 

have already been explained. 

* iS^J carelessly omitted from MS. (B) 

* j*) ojy£» Vide vol. II. text, pp. 35 pt. *eqq,, and Akbar - 

Mma (text) II., 91-121. 

7 Tbe Boharas area tribe of Mosalmans in the Bombay Presidency, Bcrar, 
md parts of the Panjab. They are Shi'ahn by religion. Sir Goorge Campbell 
is of opinion that they are a cross between immigrants from the Persian Unlf 
and “ Hindu Bdrabs.” Fnl« Sherring, “ Hindu Castes and Tribes” II, 183, 
•W. The Boharas throughout India numbered 129,473 in 1881. 

1 »•*., Bengal, 
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Patna, 1 £ gaf £!i an IT, the Mir Bakfagfel, in obedience to the Imperial 
order, brought him with him from Gujarat. The Emperor, calling 
the l UlamH together one night in the courtyard of the Hall of 
Audience, questioned Shaikh Mu§taf5 on the truth about the 
Mahdawi question, and he readily answered, and the discussion 
61 . was prolonged ; and Qijl Ibrahim of Sirhind,* in accordance with 
bis vile disposition, was overbearing in the argument, and vexed 
the Shaikh ; and I abo related circumstantially and at length 
what I had found in the commentary on the Oulshan-i-Raz^ a 
work by Shaikh Muhammad-al-Ahji, who was the immediate* 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Mul?ammad-i-Nur Bakhahh* who also, in 
his time, had set up a claim to being the Mahdi, and had brought 
various troubles on himself thereby. Since what I said was 
opposed to the Shaikh’* contention it was evidently the cause of 


1 Vol. II. (text), 185. Akbarndma (text) IT., 79. Badnoni places this 
event in A.U. 982 (A.D. 1574-5). Abu-’l-Fa?l places it in A.H. 981 (A.D. 
1573-4). The MSS. spell Patna, aftor the Persian stylo. In the text 
it is Indianized into 

i Vide vol. 11. (text), pp. 172, 173. The passage is reproduced in the short 
life of Badaoui prefixed to this volume. 

• Gnlsheui riz, rosarium arcanorum. Carmen persicum, quod ita inoipit . 

Nomine ejas, qui animam oogitare doonit— 
et quaestiones ot responsa continot secundum terminologinm theosophieum. 
Ad ejus similitndinem carmon Aihur-el-yuUhcn oompositum eat. Auctor 
Rosarii est Sheikh Mahmud Tebriti qui in vico 8hebister natus et sepultus est, 
qui locus octo paraaangas a l'obriz diBtat. Commentaries in carmen scrip- 
serunt Motzaffer-cd-Din Alt Shirazi—Bheikh Shems-ed-din Mohammed Ben 

Yahya Beit Alt Ahji Jildni Nurbakhshi t anno mortuus, cujus com men - 

tarius pcrsico scriptus textnm admixtum habot, ot Mofatih el-i‘jAz inscriptus 
eat. Nitide eum exscripsit menso Dzu-’lhijjet anni 877 (ino. 8. Jun. 1472). 
Hdji l&alifah, 10839. 

The commentary of Shaijch SltaTnaa-’d-din is the book referred to. He is 
described in the text and MSS. as V (Lohji), an error for ^ 
(Al-Ahji). 

The Oul*han'uRdx has been translated into English by Mr. Whinfield. 

* The text has which, as explained in a footnote to the text, is the 

reading of both MSS. I think that we should substitute and have 

translated accordingly. If, howover, the reading of the MSS. be correct we 
might translate ** he was the disciplo, with one intermediary, of, A©.,” but the 
expression is awkward and nnidiomatic. 

6 Of Bnda](])shau. A disciple of Abu Ishlqi-KhatlAni who gained 
numerous adherents and created such disturbances that troops were sent 
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his being vexed with me. The Emperor ordered the Shaikh , 
after his arrival at Fatbp&r, to stay for some days in the house 
of Kbaja ‘Abdu-VSamad the painter, of sweet pen. 1 To make 
amends for my fault I waited on him with my apologies, and 
asked him for forgiveness. He was very feeblo, and in that very 
assembly a basin was brought to him, and he brought up a great 
quantity of blood. It seems that after he received leavo to 
depart for Gujarat he removed the baggage (of existence) from 
this transitory lodging to the eternal abode, either on his way 
to his native land or immediately aftor his arrival there. 

This event took place in the year H. 983 (A.D. 1575-6). Ho is 
the author of works which bear witness to his separation from 
the world and self-effacement.* May God deal with him accord- 
ing to His graciousness. 

XXVII. §haikb Ishaq-i-KakO of LahOr. 8 

His father’s name was Shaikh Kaku, and the people of Lahftr 
believe him to have been a saint.* He (Shaikh Is^Aq) was a 
profoundly learned man, resigned to God and abstinent. He 
never went to tho houses of worldly men or begged from them. 

He was always teaching, and was a compendium of all branches 
of knowledge. He was a $vfi by religion and was ever employed 
with the Truth (God). 6 He would not speak unless questions 52 . 
were put to him. One day ho met in the road a contemptible 
wretch who gave to him an earthen pot full of rice and milk, 
saying, “ Take this and come with me.” Without any objection 
or refusal he took it on his head and passed through tho market- 
place until he came to the place where the man lodged, and from 

against him. He was defeated and fled to ‘Iriq, in the mountainons districts 
of which country he is said to have gained thirty thonsand followers. He 
had often to tight with the governors bat defied them all. Ain-i-Akbari I. 

(trans. Blochmann) introduction, p. iv. note. 

I (J3 Vide Ain-i-Ahbari vol. I. (trans. Blochmann), p. 107. 

* Lit. “ From which arises the odour of exilo and effaoemont,” the “ exile” 
referring to the g^ailA's belief that he was but a sojourner iu this world. 

* Ain-i-Akbnri I. (trani. Blochmann), p. 646. 

* Lit. ‘‘Have a belief in his saintship” ( ). A wal 1 ( ) is 

“ one who is very near , ” to Qod • Hughes' Ihct. of I*lam *. v. Both MSS. 
have Ajta for The emendation in tho text is correct. 

6 fj* a Si?/i* istic term for <*od. 
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that day forth his heart was washed clean from the guile of 
pride, and he was also distinguished among those learned in 
profane knowledge. 1 * * * * In the course of the year • 995 (A.D. 
1587 ) I had the honour of waiting on that reverend man, and 
one day I told this story, in some cornection or another, a to Shaikh 
Fai?I,* who shortly afterwards received the title of Maliku-sh. 
Sfeu'artl 8 and he, according to his habit, which was to decry * all 
holy men, 6 past and present, and to exalt himself, began scoffingly 
to belittle the Shaikh, while I remained silent. I cannot Bay 
whether it was that night or some other night that I saw in a 
dream that Shaikh Abu-‘1-Fazl had alighted in a plain, in an old 
ruin which had no more than two or three 8 walls standing. 
Shaikh Ishaq was standing in the company of gunners, with a 
musket in his hand, just as though it were the night of the new 
moon and the usual custom in the Royal Court of firing off guns 
on the occasion wero being observed. He took aim at me and 
fired, and the sparks fell all round me and in front of me, and 7 I 
awoke, terrified. The next day I took an offering to the Shaikh 
and it was honoured with his acceptance, and I told him what 
had happened to me. 8 

Owing to his groat age he had lost the power of speech, but he 
used to raise his hand and recite the Fdtihah, praise be to God ! 
Ho was the instructor of most of the famous learned men of 
Labor, such as Shaikh Sa‘du-‘llah, who had no rival 9 in his time, 
and Shaikh Munavvar and others. 


1 Or perhaps, “ he was distinguished from those learned in secular 
knowledge,” i.e., by his humility. 

8 The brother of Abu-’l-Fazl. 

8 “ King of Poets,” the title commonly given to the poet laureate in 
Muhammadan Courts. 

♦ The text wrongly has with the hamiah. 

8 The MSS. have jhf The text omits jhS. 

• MS. (B) has which is nonsense. 

7 J, supplied iu the text, though it appears in neither MS. 

8 Badioni evidently rogarded the vision as a punishment for not having 

defended the.g&at&A when he was attacked by Fai?i. In this passage MS. 
(B) wrongly omits I have already expressed my opinion of this MS. 

9 lit. “ an analogy,” something which bears a resemblance to some- 
thing else. 
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In Ii is youth the Shaikh was inclined mostly to sport, 1 and took 
his delight therein, so that whenever he had leisure from study 
he would take his falcon and hawk and would go dufc hawking, 
traversing the ground on foot. 

His venerable age exceeded one hundred years when, in the 
year H. 996 (A.D. 1588), he hastened away to the close com- 
panionship * of God. 

XXVIII. Shaijch Sa‘du-’i<lah BanI Isha’il. 

One of the orthodox, noble, and bountiful pupils of I B l>aq 
Kiku. He has followed various rules of life. At first he was 
a strict observer of the holy law, but suddenly, throwing off all 
restraint, he committed all manner of unlawful acts, and forming 
an attachment to a singing girl used to roam 8 about the market- 
place, for all his gray beard. 

Though people heretofore did learn of mo 
Now love has come, my teaching days are gone. 

Men used, from their firm faith in him, to apply the dust of 
his feet as tutfcy,* and held him to be a saint, 6 and in that 
capacity he used to give instruction, in the open cattle market. 6 
He disposed of all the moveable property 7 of his followers, 
which ho had with him (to satisfy the demands) of his mistress, 
through love of her. One night when he was driuking wine with 


1 carelessly omitted from M8. (B). 

* *r. 'J tit. “the neighbourhood of the propinquity.” 

S (text). Both M8S. havo 

* up a crude zinc oxide, applied to the eyes as a collyrium, 

* jfj OfJj I “ Believed him to be a wait i.o., one near to 
God. 

* The text and MSS. have moans “a seller of 

wests.” The expression is olliptioal and obscure, but I take it to bo equi- 

* . 

ralent to tyUl* 1 j [ )b and have so translated it, might be 

w K8®*t«d as a variant for in which case the sense of the phrase 

maid be, “all polluted as he was,’* *cil. by his intercourse with tbe singing 
p’rl. 

1 carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 


53 . 
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her, a party of muhtasibs , l * together with the students who were 
his disciples, banded together and entered his house by climbing 
over the wall, with a view of bringing him to a proper frame 
of mind,* and; breaking all the appurtenances of unlawful and 
forbidden amusements 3 * * (which they found), wished ' to subject 
him to punishment.* He repeated what was said (on one occa- 
sion) to the second true £ halifah , 6 the Prince of the true 
believers, ‘Umar (may God be gratified with him!). “If I have 
committed one unlawful act you have been guilty of three 
nnlawful acts, and 'are the more deserving of punishment, for 
that, in order to spy upon mo, and without my permission, you 
entered my house by climbing over the wall.” 6 The party, ashamed 
and abashed, left him. Afterwards, being enabled by God’s 
grace to repent sincerely, he modelled his life on the hook [hyal 
and passed his time in worship and austerities, and composed 
54 . many profitable and sublime books, among them boing a com- 
mentary on the Jawahiru-'l-Qur'&n s by Imam Ghazzali (may 
God have mercy upon him !). 

I Police officers appointed to prevent drinking, gambling and other offences 
against the moral law. 

« j,JU c 1U|o^ “ for the purpose of remedying his condition.” 

8 j oilf “the instruments of wanton amnsemonta and of 

paatimcH prohibited by tho sacred law,” 1 . 1 \, such things as dice, drinking- 
enpa, winn vessels, and instruments of music. 

* Ji)*> “ Censuring,” or “ indicting stripes below the full number allowed 
by law.” It does not appear whether tho Shitih was to have been flogged 
or merely rebuked, 

6 jPjib dJUlaH Hero Dadaoni stoutly asserts himself as a Sunni. 

® Tho throo unlawful acts were (l) spying upon a Muslim, (2) entering the 
house without asking the owner’s permission, and (fl) entering the house as 
thieves, by climbing over tho wall. Tho privacy of duelling is established 
by tho teaching of Muhammad, and it is unlawful to enter a house without 
or asking permission. Vide Qu ran xxiv. 27*211. 
ride supra, p. 29. n. 2. 

* Jewdhir Kl-Corun , gemmae Corani, nurture Imam Jlojjit-ellddm, Ale 
Hdmui Mohammed Hm Mohammed Ghaidh Tit+i, anno 503 (ine. 10 Jul. 1111) 
mortuo. Librnm divisum esse eommenmrat in doctvmas et actiones, has 
esse exterior os et intoriorv*. intermres nultnn distnVmtas esse in purifiea- 
tioucm et sui ipsins alieiintumem, ut nuaiuorsint.generad«H*trinarum,ex- 
tcriorcs dico et intciioros, ft \itiipeii4ioiiv et laude dignas. Singula genera 
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When the Stalifah of the age summoned him to a private 
interview he asked him, “ of what race are you ? ” and he replied, 
• k of the tribe of the scribes, who are called in the Hindi tongue, 
Kmjats." 1 The Emperor was much pleased with this unassuming 
answer and held a long conversation with him. I waited on him 
for the first time in Lahor and in some connection or another ho 
made meution of the question of the decay of Multau and the 
prosperity of Lahor, and the matter of the Stilt (ins of the Langah 
family, especially Sultan Husain, 3 speaking on these subjects in 
such a manner that I was astonished at the mannor in which ho 
acquitted himself, and at tho elegance and polish of his Btylo. 
Rarely have I heard such sw eetness of diction. 

He never left a beggar disappointed, and although he had nq 
eoucern with commerce or husbandry, and was not in enjoymont 
of a subsistence allowance from tho Emperor, his resources and 
expenditure on alms and charity were such that nobody know 


ad decom principal redonnt, totum autern solcctissimam Corani partem 
cmitinet.” Uaji Khali f ah No. 4293. No mention is made of tho commentary 
composed by the Shaikh. 

1 The Kdyat * or A'ii/a.s/ti*, the groat caBto among the Hindus whoso occupa- 
tion is writing. They numbered in 1881 two and a quarter millions. From 
the Shaikh's cognomon it might bo supposed that he was of Juwish or 
Af^hiu descent, as was perhaps tho case. His forbears may havo boon 
employed as scribes, and it is possible that the Shaikh, without, being a 
Hindu by descent, was sufficiently politic to humour Akhar's predilection 
for Hindus, by naively confessing to a Hindu ancestry, and to refrain from 
proudly claiming a foreign descent, as a bigoted Mnsliiu would probably 
have done. It is for this roason that Badiioni describes bis answer as 
" unassuming.” Or the Shaikh may, perhaps, have been descended from 
hmjanthi on tho mother's side, ami made the most of tho fact in order to 
humour the Emperor. 

3 Tho L&ngih dynasty reigned in Multan from A I). 1143 to A. I). 1521. 
?haikh Yusuf, the first of the line, established an independent monarchy 
m Multan in tho former year. In tho latter year Snlt.au Husain Langah II., 
the last of tho line was overcome by Hhuli Husain Arghun, tho ruler of 
Sindh, who acknowledged the suzerainty of Babur, and afterwards of 
Hiunayua, from whom, however, ho withdrew his allegiance when KhSr 
Wmli overcamo him. When Hutnayfiu fled to Sindh Shall Husain received 
his ambassadors not discourteously, but refused to asmst him in any way. 
He subsequently drove Humuyun from Sindh. Am-i-Allum II. (trims, 
■Urrett), 334-330, and “Tho Indus Delta Country,” by Major-General M. K. 
Haig, 89-92. 

12 
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whence he derived hie means,' and the people were perplexed on 

this subject.* , 

On reaching the age of about eighty years be passed away 

from this illusory world, and great and small, in their thousand., 
nay more, accompanied » his funeral, taking up his pure bier on 
their heads and shoulders, with a view to obtaining blessings b, 
so doing* (and the crowd was so great that) there was not room to 
plant one’s foot. 

XXIX. MiviS Shush ‘Abdc-‘llah or Badaon. 

He was one of the benefits of the age and the blessings of the 
epoch. In early youth he was learning a lesBon from the BfirtHs, 
and came to this couplet 

“ i n the way of purity it is impossible, 0 Sa'di, 

44 To travel, except by following the Chosen One, l * * 4 5 6 

(may God bless and save him !). He asked his teacher, “ What 
is the meaning of this couplet ? Explain it to me in Hindi.” His 
’ 55. teacher said “ Wbat business have you with this story ? 

He replied “ Until you thoroughly explain it to me I will not 
learn another’ lesson.” When the meaning of it had been ex- 
plained ho said ‘‘Give me an account of Muhammad, “the 
Chosen ” (may God bless and save him !) and tell me who he is. 
The teacher described to him some of the noble qualities and 
wondrous works of his holiness (may God bless him and save 
him), and, as soon as he heard the description, the mystic attrac- 

l Lit. 14 Nobody know whence all these resources, expenditure, and dis- 
bursements were.” 

* j *> 1 (ihJp. MS. (B) carelessly omits 

t fc, text and MSS. The word should be the 

reading in the text is nonsense, and is due apparently to the unaccountable 
antipathy of Indian scholars to tho repetition of the letter iS in words of 
this measure, such as b** and whioh they write and j***- 

4 dfjU 4b. 

* Tho concluding couplet of the introduction to the Bustdn. The couplet 

commences here The bettor reading is .)•**$*. Tho chosen one 

(Jak** ) is, of oonrse, Muhammad. 

5 in neither MS. 

in tho text. Both MSS. hare, correctly, J **#, and bo 1 h» TI 

translated. 
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tion of the Lord seized on him, and, rending his shirt, he uttered 
the creed of Islam . 1 When his parents heard of this they recog- 
nized that he had declared himself free of them and renounced 
them,* and could not properly return to their care, so that they, 
of necessity, relinquished all claim to him, and he, journeying 
from Samana , 8 the home of his ancestors, employed himself in 
reading the Qur’&n, in making himself acquainted with God’s 
commands, and in the pursuit of knowledge, At last, joining 
himself to a band of famous sages and great saints he became one 
of the greatest sages of the age, and placing his hand in the 
hand of Miyan Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Baqi-yi-Ci&kti of Badaon (may 
God give rest to his soul !) he became liis disciple, and received 
instruction from him in the mystic worship of the Sufis. Subse- 
quently he attended upon Shaikh Safi of IQjairabad 4 (may God 
sanctify his honoured tomb !) and others, and, employing himself 
in austerities and in striving after holiness, attained perfection. 
He acquired the blessing of knowledge from most of the noted 
masters 6 of his time, especially from Miyaii Shaikh Ladan 6 of 
Dihli and from Mir Sayyid Jalal of Badaon, and after the death 
of the latter, whose sins are forgiven, he became his successor 
and taught and imparted instruction for many years in Badaon, 
and many well-known sages, who have become famous, sat at his 
feet. People from the surrounding country and from the utmost 
parts of (other) countries by waiting upon him attain eternal 
felicity. 

Latterly the mysterious attraction of God has overpowered 
him, and he appears at meetings for ecstatic singing and dancing , 7 



" there is no god but God, and Muhammad is the apostle of God.” 

i ejl&jf jl \j^> } \j>\ . MS. (B) omits jl. The meaning of this 

pelage ig that as the boy had devoted himself to the religious life his 
parents relinquished their control over him and handed him over to his 
religions instructors. 

8 A p argana town in the sarkar of Sirhind, Qiba of Dihli. 

4 Chief town of a Sarkir of the same name in the $Aba of Awadb. 

6 lit. “those who are followed.” 4 MS. (B) has ifrf. 

^ The ecstatic “ worship ” of the 9*/** has already been 

briefly described. Some of the performances are here described. 
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and from the excessive influence of his longing and desire after 
56 . God 1 * * * * he utters soul-melting cries and heart-searing shrieks and 
falls 1 a- trembling, and advances some paces, though there be at 
the time no ecstatic dance in progress, and crying out, at the same 
time, the Id haul 8 ho returns to his place and remains standing 
there. 

His unceremoniousness and unpretentiousness are such that 
he goes on foot, like his predecessors and successors, to the shop 
and to the market to buy household goods, whether in small or 
largo quantities, and to purchase all necessary supplies for his 
kitchen, which lie may need, and carries them back to where lie 
dwells. On the way, too, ho teaches a number of his students, 
and howsoover much they may say “ Master, there is no need for 
you to troublo yourself in this way, we will perform this duty,”* 
ho does not consent thereto. His auspicious appearance bears 
witness to his poverty and self-effacement, and, notwithstanding 
his having received permission to impart religious instruction, 
and documents appointing him a recognized deputy from (various) 
holy men, he is not devoted to the usual system of Shaikh < 
and their disciples , 6 but on the contrary, carefully avoids it. 
Clad in the garb of holy men and the vesture of religious leaders 
ho remained cloaked and concealed in his robe . 6 

When I was reading, under his instruction, the com* 
mentary on the $ahaif ft-'l-Kaldm 7 and the Tahqtq fi usuli-'l- 


l ixli CxVmj), Both MSS. add J* The words have been 
carelessly omitted from the text. 

8 Both MSS. liavo tho respectful plural. The text has tho 


singular. 

* The formula 


* c • * 

* . ^1 “ there is no power or strength but 


in God.” * i, e . f tho day’s marketing. 

‘ <j*U” , * ■>*«* lit. “ he is not devoted to £hai£A*ship and 

disoipleship," i.e., tho system by which a recognized Shiifch authorized his 
disciples to teach, and constituted them his spiritual successors. 

1 ^ kind of tunic, generally reaching to the middle of the shank, 
divided down the front and made to lap over tho chest.” Lane, Aral \c 
Lexicon i. v. vide also Dozy, Dtcfi'o»jna»re des noma dea vitements chct lea 
probes, pp. 352-362. 

^ “ Kl-S&hiif fl el* Kalftra, folia do metaphysics, quro ita incipinnt ; Laua 
Deo exhtentia et mutate digno, etc., et in praefationem sex folia, et condo- 
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f,qh, x notwithstanding that a class of pupils * of copious attainment* 
nnd students of clear intellect were also engaged in stndy, and 
brought subtil difficulties for his elucidation, I never saw him, in 
the course of his teaching, to be under the necessity of referring to 
a book for the purpose of solving those questions and obscure 
mbtilties, for whatever he had once seen he had on the tip of his 
tongue, and be had acquired 3 the habit of great readiness, being 
Assisted thereto by God.* He is now in his ninetieth year, and 
will, please God, who is honoured, attain to the natural limit 
of man’s age. 

XXX. Shaikh Jaulu-VDTn op Qannauj. 6 

He was a man mysteriously attracted to God and walking 
in the way of the law . 6 Ilis ancestors came from Multan, 
and settled in Qannauj, an old and famous city of Hindustan. 
After devoting himself to the carrying out of the religious 
obligations imposed on* devout Muslims he experienced a 

eionem distributa sunt. In ejus commontariiH numoratur lihor Kl-Mearif 
ft Shark El-Sahutf inscriptus, qui ita incipit ; Lnus Deo cujus htentiae 
nullus e»t terminus, etc. Auctor, quem ftamarcandi esso puto, formula usus 
est, “(licit auctor,” et, “dieo ego” Paritor Behishlx commentarium edidit.” 
ltdji Khalifa, 7718. It was probably ouo of the two commentaries referred 
to that Radiioui read. 

1 The book referred to was probably that described* by Ifdji Khaltfa, 
No. 2715 “ El-Tahckic, exnositio accurata. Commcntarinsoporis Muntekhab 
do prineipiis, de quo litera Mtm videatur.” It may, however, have been 
the following (H. K. No. 2720' “ Kl-Tnhekio, accnrata expositio, auelore 
Imam Mohyi-cd-dxn Tahya Bun Sheref Newavt.” Badaom gives the names of 
these books in Persian. For convenience’ sako I havo given thorn their 
original Arabic titles. 

I U|«X & ji mA m. “those who seek for religions gnidanco or instruction.” 
MS. (B) has Probably the word wag too much for 

the copyist. 

a cU'a.. MS. (A) has tUba.. 

* MS, (B) omits Al/|. 

* The ancient city of Qannauj, (Sans. Kdnyn-kxibjn), in early Hindu times 
one of the principal centres of Aryan civilization in India. It was in 
Bodaoni’g time the chief town of tho sarktir of tho same name in the l pita 
of Agra. It is now a Tahsil town in tho Farrnkhabud District, N.-W.P. 

Cunningham, “ Ancient Geography of India,” 376-382. 

* it has already boon observed that the fact of a $i/i, one who 

experienced t.e., baa been mysteriously drawn to God, condescend* 
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57- mysterious attraction to God, but none the less 1 left no jot or 
tittle of the pure law unobserved. At times, when overcome by 
religious ecstasy, he would blacken his face and, hanging the 
string of a bedstead round his neck, and would wander throngh 
the market-places uttering doleful and mournful cries ; and he 
had many unusual observances such as these. One day, when 
he had completed the Friday prayers in the Masjid-i-Hayy , I 
waited on him. He got up and went to visit the old obliterated 
tombs of his noble ancestors, which were in the courtyard of 
the masjid, and at each * grave he recited the f&tihah and told 4 
one of his attendants who conversed with him the story of the 
life of the occupant of the grave, and after telling separately 
the stories of each of those holy men, he fell into a reverie, and 
when his reverie was over he put to that attendant a question 
from the Fartfiz. 1 The attendant replied, “ If a man dies, and 
leaves as his heirs one son and one daughter, the son receives 
two-thirds of the property loft by the deceased, and the daughter 
one-third.” The Shaikh listened to him with approval and then, 
without saying another word, 6 left the place. It afterwards 
becamo known 7 that tho Shaikh observed that practice in ac- 

ing to obiervo any of the ordinary restrictions of religion and morality, U 
always regarded by Badaoni, and by all Muslims of Sii/Mstic tendencies, 
as worthy of special remark. The Sufi holds himself to bo absolved from 
all such observances. He is above such trivial matters, which have bees 
ordained for tho common herd. He is, in short, an antinomian. Vide tupra 
p. 27 n. 4. 

I C>f h. MS. (A) has cjb, wrongly. Here we have another instance of 
fact of a fjfifi observing the religious and moral law being considered extra- 
ordinary. 

t jp* omitted from tho text in spite of the authority of both MSS. 

t The opening chapter of the Qur'an, recited either in behalf of one’s self 
or of othors. Hero evidently used as a prayer for the dead. 

4 The text here destroys tho whole sense of this passage with 
omitting the proposition. The MSS. have the preposition ** 
before shewing that it was the Sh <n4£ who spoke to the attendant, not 
the attendant to the 

4 The Muslim law of inheritance and the division of property left by a 
deceased person. 

• HiS li y* - . MS. (B) hu fcr li. 

1 MS. (B) hu VS forest-, bn* with cAf 

superscribed. 



cordance with that tradition, pregnant with meaning, the nab* 
stance of which is that if a question from the Farfl’tr be recited 
over a tomb, and a statement of the shares of inheritance be 
made, all the people lying buried there are, by virtue of the 
recitation of that portion of the law, forgiven their sins . 1 * * The 
Shaikh never failed to observe this practice on Fridays. 

XXXI. §HA!1£B KaPUR-J-MaJZUB 1 OF GwiLITAR. 

(May Ood have mercy upon him !) 8 

He was a Husaini 4 * Sayyid, and in early life followed the 
military profession . 4 Suddenly, leaving the service, he adopted 
the occupation of a water-carrier, and at night used to carry 
water to the houses of chaste and secluded widows , 6 and used 
to take water to the people free of charge, until he experienced 
a mysterious attraction towards God, when he gave up all employ- 
ment, and, abandoning his own free-will, no longer spoke at all, 
in the way of conversation, but was ever longing for dissolution. 

I passed from Thy street supporting myself in ray weakness 
with my hand against the wall, 

Thou earnest in Thy glory, aud I was struck motionless as a 
picture on the wall . 7 

He chose for his dwelling a house in the lower market of 
Gwjliyar , 8 and always remained there, and passed all his time 
with his head drooping in meditation. If any question occurred 
to the minds of those who were present with him he would 
answer it, after the manner of those who are mysteriously drawn 
to God, as though he were raving in a delirium , 9 and would solve 

1 Apparently by the vicarious merit of the reciter. 

* Affected by the mysterious attraction towards God. 

• This benediction occurs in MS. (A) only. 

4 I.e., a Sayyul ^descended from Husain. 

h text, and MS. (B). MS. (A) has 

6 The use of the word in tho sense of “ woman,” clearly 

•hews the author to have been a native of India. Tho word does not moan 
“ woman " in Arabic or Persian. 

1 A very common simile in Persian poetry for a person who is suddenly 
•truck motionless by surprise, terror, admiration, or any other ©motion. 

8 Or perhaps, “ below the market piece at Gwiliyir. 

9 Thia passage ahewa os the framo of mind expected in men who claim 
to have been “ mysteriously attracted ” towards God. It is on this account 
that madness is regarded in the £ast with respect, for the Oriental commonly 



the difficulty, and he would recount what wag pausing at a distance, i 
He always passed the night in a standing posture, sometimes 

weeping and sometimes laughing. 

I have heard from his confidants 8 that on one occasion a 
Sayyid came from a foreign country and asked the Shaikh to 
prove his claim to being a Sayyid } The Shaikh ordered firewood 
to be brought, and a large fire to be lighted, and then, taking 
the man by the hand, said, “ Come, let ns both enter the fire, 

“ That his face may be blackened * who is lying.” 

The Sayyid held aloof, but Shaikh Kapur, entering the fire, 
came out of it without hurt ; and many other similar miracles 
are related of him. All accounts of him agree in this respect. 
For the sake of brevity I have related only this much. 

6 In the course of the year H. 979 (A.D. 1571-2) he ran ont 
one night shouting “Strike, strike!”* and fell from over the 
door of his house, and surrendered his life to God. Shaikh 
Faizt found the date of his death in the words “ Kapur-i- 
Majzub” 7 

XXXII. Shaikh Allah’’ Uakhsh of Garmaktesar 9 

Garmaktcsar is a pargana town on the hanks of the Ganges, 
in the Sarkar of Sambal, He lived for forty years in poverty 

believes that the maniac is ns likely to bo possessed by (leal as by an evil 
spirit. The accouut of travel* of the eecontrio Tom Coryate supplies us 
with an interesting exampin of this view of madness. 

1 oUuoo. This word has been too much for tho scribe of MS. (B), 
whoso version is 

8 olw. MS, (B) hiva ulfii. 

I The MSS. omit Jl. 

♦ I.e„ “ that he may be put to shame,” the usual idiom in Persian and 
Urdu. It is peculiarly appropriate hero, from tho nature of the ordeal, 
i MS. (A) has J here. 

6 jLojlt. These words are probably Hindustani, which the §haitA m08t 
likely spoke, at any rate in moments of excitement, and I have translat'd 
them accordingly. If wo suppose them to be Persian they will tneau “ A 
snake, a snnkn ! ” * 

T 20 + 2 + 6 + 200 + 40 + 3 + 600 + 6 + 2** 879, the sum being just a hundred 

short. ^ 

8 The text haa AJ| (llah) thon«h both MSS. have HJ| (Allah). 

9 Garmaktesar, or more properly Gftrhmakhtesar, is now an interesting 
old town in tho Mirath District, N. W. F., picturesquely situated on the 
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and contentment, employed in imparting religious instruction to 
students. He was noted for his resignation, and companionship 
with him caused one to think of God. 

In his seventieth year he journeyed to Sambnl 1 for pleasure, 59. 
and nil old woman, the widow of the late Shaikh llan jfi of Sambal, 
she being devout and given to fasting, the fourth (perfect 
woman)* of her age, having lived for thirty-live years without 
a husband, never breaking her fast save with milk, privately 
sought to become his disciple, and asked him to shew her the 
way of God. He sent an answer to her to this effect, "Until 
thou obey the law of his holiness the best of men, 8 (on him 
and on his family ho blessing and salutation from God'!, and 
enter the bonds of matrimony, 4 it is in vain for thee to ask 
concerning this path. 8 and to speak of it ” She at once entered 
her travelling litter, and waited on him, and was married to him, 
and shortly afterwards both of them journeyed to the ne\t world.® 

T waited on that reverend man in com pan v with one of my 
friends, by name Sayyid Qasim, who was one of the noblest of the 
Snyyida of Dihli, and found him pleasant in companionship and 
likewise in speech. When u hasm and ewer were brought for us to 
wash our hands lie said, “ ltcgin with that Stnpjnl, for ‘One who 
k of the family of Hashim 1 has a better light to precedence.*” 

right bank of the Ganges It tnkon its name from the ancient fort ami 
from the temple of Mnkhteshwatn Mahadeva. 

1 JjJuo (text). Tho reading of the MSS. ( ) ih corrert. 

2 The reference hero is to the tradition that. Muhammad Raid, “Among 
men there have been many perfect, bnt among women only fmu, * Asiyali, 
the wife of Fir'aun (Pharaoh), Mariyam, the diughter of Amran, KJtadijah, 
the daughter of Khaw&ilid, and F&timah, daughter of Muhammad In 
the Qur'an, and probably, therefore, in this tradition, Miriam, the daughter 
"1 Amran, and sinter of Mosch and Aaion, ir eonfonnded with dm Messed 
Virgin, Badiiom means to Hay tliat thin old lady wuh entitled to imil. with 
the four perfect women of the tradition, but it w-ould have bn n m ire 
logical to call her the fifth, not the fourth perfect woman 

,1 Muhammad. 

8 f’elibacy in frequently condemned by Muhammad, foi ‘when a Muslim 
nmrrioR he perfects half his religion" V i<h Hughes, “ Ih i of Islam ’’ uh 
•onbus “ Celibacy " and “ Marriage “ 

8 Hj, in neither MS. but riglitfy supplied in the text 

6 f m . MS (B) has J[ } which im noitRi-iifcO 

7 The great-grandfather of Muhammad, from whom the latter's fomiK, 
represented now by the < ?o»/vef<, are called Hj-hunin. 

14 
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XXXITT. SluiKii ‘Aiiif-i-Hosain !. 1 

He i a one of the grandson# of Shah Isma'il-i-Safavi. 1 Ho is 
a great, master of exorcism, practises many austerities and strives 
much in the path of holiness, breaking his fast always with 
some coarse burnt barley bread and bitter herbs, which none hut 
himself can hear to eat. He walks steadfastly in the straight 
path of tin; holy law, and recites the tisini 8 at the five times of 
prayer, in the very portico 4 of Shaikh AbiVI-Fazl, at tho Imperial 
Court, fearing nobody. Many miracles are related of him, one 
of them being as follows. He will throw a round piece of paper 
into a chafing-dish, with the fire burning therein, and will 
take out ol the chafing-dish coined nshrafis^ and distribute them 
to the company, how many soever they he. They say that lie 
60. w ill come out oi a looked room, just as bodies are transported 
from place to place, and will appear elsewhere. On one occasion 
he came from (In jurat to the city of Ulmr and gave to the people 
winter fruits in the summer time and summer fruits in the 
winter time. The 'nhnnti of the Punjab, the chief of whom wu< 
Maklnlmnu- 1-Mnlk,'’ raised objoel ions to what In* was doing, and 
sn ' ( ^> ^ * s evident that tins find mines from some people's 

on,|,an,H ’ ,,,at l“‘ has possessed himself of it without the 


* l.r , a Siti/yhl descended from II again. 

'! T,u, " ortl >ia,an mTU ™ "> neither MS. Skill Fsma’Il was tho fonmler 
et the Vaimi dynn.sh in Persia. He was descended of a long lino of pious 
ke/j/nk Ilis reign eotmnmiml m A.U. 15(H) according to Mnsalmun 
hiMoiiaiH, hut according t„ Malcolm Pci.-ta I. 500) he was not re- 

cognized as «oiercign of tho whole Pmsiun Empire until A.D. 1502 in which 
year he overcame Sultan Murad, in a battle fought near Hamadin in Iraq 

l$‘l * 1st) U, ' ,n ’ 1 < ‘ l Bn< ^ BuHjraphical Dielionaiy, 


•’ The call to pia\i>r. 

Ili« t< xt mid MSS, have Ait.sv£.w which has no meaning. 1 rood 
Ailxuiaj, with the meaning Imre given Another rending suggested is 
AiUdiJ, " wardrobe." ** store-room for clothes.' 1 or for basins, ewors, &r. 
Tho two variants were suggested to me by Shamsu-l-T lama Shaikh Mahmud 
•Idsm. lie prefers the latter. 

6 The gold coin commonly known as a “ gold rnolnir.’* 

MaUulmnu-'l- Mtilk has alicady been* mentioned more than once. lie 
was chief of tho Thnmi or orthodox doctors during the reigns of the Afghan 
Emperors, Shir Shall, Salim Shih, Pirn/ Shih, and ‘Adli, during whioh 
period he held the title of wldch hod been given him by 
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owners’ permission, and to eat it 1 is unlawful/’ As lie was not 
well received in that country, he wont to Kashmir, and ‘All 
Khiiu,® the ruler of that land believed firmly in him, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage, but, when lie discovered that 
Shaikh ‘Arif was setting up some claim or another , 3 he demanded 
his (laughter’s dowry back again, and took a deed of divorce 
from her husband; and the Shah* went thence to Tibat, and 
there also, they say, he performed many miracles, one of them 
being that he shook a tree, and quantities of tb'rhuuH and dinar * 6 
fell from it. In this manner he exhibited great .supernatural 
power, in Gujarat, Hindustan , 8 Kashmir, and Tibat, and wherever 
be went attempts were made on his life, and he travelled from 
country to country. 

Oil the first occasion on which the Kmperor made a tour from 
Kashmir to Kabul the Shall came to see him in the course of 
that journey, and the Kmperor appointed persons to have charge 
of him, who should not let him go out of their sight . 7 And 
sometimes, when lie came into the Knipcror’s pivMmce, his 
Majesty would place musk, and camphor, and other pert limes 
in a golden cup, and present it to the Shaikh as a gift, hut 

Ilumayun. IIih name was Muuliua ‘Ahdullah Anvil i, of Still aiipur. Ilo did 
not (lie until It. 99l) (A.D 1582) Wring thru, 1 i U i * tin* n e "< toe '/ lamn, in 
disgrace, rule Vol. II.. trxt, 202*201, and .l/it-t-.U' <«./ 1 (linns liluehnianu ) 
introduction vii., 541 <■/ pm-Mw. 

1 of carelessly omitted from MS (H). 

2 This was ‘AH Khan Cak, King of Kashmii, who leigned Ikum A. II. 971 
to A. II. 986 (A.D. 1563-1578) in which latter yem lie died fn.m iiipmes 
recoived daring a game of ranyiin (polo), nnd wan Hucoet-di-d hy he-. f"*', 
Yusuf Khin (or Shall) Cak, in whoso time Ka-dimir was c<m<pioiod l»y 
SJHuhrak]i Mir/ii and annexed to the empire. Vide Am i-Akhan I. (lr.iriH. 
Blochmann), 478, 470 and II. (Irons. Junett), 380 

This vague statement may mean that tlm Shaikh was following the 
fashion of the time aud sotting up as Mahdt. 

* l.e , the §h aikh ■ This is the usual title of courtesy apple d m India 
and especially in the Banjul) to fifaf/i/ids. 

b Small silver and gold coiriH. Vide Ani i-Akhan I. (trail - Hloclitnanri) 
35, 36. 

8 The word is »JoA (Hind), but from its juxtaposition with Uujarat atul 
Kashmir it is evident that it mcaas only Hindustan proper. 

7 The Shiikh though honoured on account of his reputation for sanctity 
was evidently regarded as a dangerous character. IDs royal descent would 
have served to increase tho suspicion with which ho "ai i '-carded, 
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however much he said “ Accept from 1 me some gold, or some 
land,” the Shaikh would reply, “Bestow 4 the gold upon your 
Ahadis? for they are in sorry case. What should I do 'virifch it? 
When I saw the §hah in company with Qalij Khan, in the portico* 
of Shaikh Abu-‘1-Fazl, under whose protection the 8h?ih was/ T 
standing on the parapet of a roof which overlooked his cell, he 
had his face covered with a veil, and was writing, and was saying 
61. to one who was with him, " It was this Qalij Khan who said, ‘ I 
am Qalij, your slave and servant.’” 6 It is probable that the 
Shaikh had been accustomed to veil his face for a long time, and 
it was said that he possibly did so to avoid being recognized 
when he travelled from place to place— but God knows the 
truth. I heard from a trusted and intimate associate of the 
Shaikh that one day in Kashmir the Emperor sent Shaikh Abu- l l- 
Fazl and Hakim Abu-‘1-Fatb 7 to wait upon the §hah t and ono of 
them, 8 agreeably to the Emperor’s order, said, “ Shah how would 
it bo if you were to raise your veil, so that I might see your 
comeliness?” Ho would not comply and said, “I am a poor 
beggar; let me alone, and vex me no movo.” 9 The Hakim, with 

1 JjW. Both MSS. have 

2 MS. (A) 1ms 

* A 'em jih dYMc. AbiVl-Fa/l Hnys, in hi* stilted and obscure style, “ They 
arc called Almdis because they are lit for a haiiuonious uuity.” They were 
employed in the Civil Departments of the Administration aB well as in the 
At my. From the iWt.ilbari wo learn that their pay wan Rs. 25 per mensem 
in tho ease of Turanis and Persians, and Hs 20 in the crbo of Hindustan in. 
If employed to collect the revenue they leceived Kh. 15 per mensem, and 
wore called burthvardt, which we may translate by “ seconded.” The lower 
pay of those employed in collecting tho revenue is simply a leoognition of thu 
invariable Asiatic rule that all those concerned in collecting what is due to 
Government will also collect what is not due to themselves. Vide, iin-t- 
AJkburi, passim. 

* Kids supra. 

6 Or, perhaps more probably, “ in whose custody the §]iah was.” 

6 Tho Shaikh evidently had cause of complaint againBt Qalij Khan. Tho 
expression seems to moan that Qalij Khun had at first professed devotion to 
him as a holy man, and had afterwards treated him with coolness and 
indifference, taking his cue from his superior at Court. 

1 Fide in/m Chapter III, No. VIII, jilso Vol. II passim, and iin-i- 
Ahbari II (trans. Bloohmann), 424, 426 et passim. 

8 Evidently Abu-’l-Fath, from what follows. 

8 jxJLy (text). Both MSS. have j&u. which is clearly the correct reading. 
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lii.s usual impudence and insolence, 1 stretched forth his hand, 
:iud endeavoured to pull off the veil. The Shfth objected, and 
becoming 8 angry said, “ God forbid ! I am not leprous or de- 
formed; behold! See my face!” and lie rent the collar of his 
garment and threw the veil from his face on to the ground, and 
said, “ Hakim , you have now seen my face, but, please God, the 
honoured One, you shall, in the space of a fortnight, 8 see what the 
outcome of this matter will ho.” Fifteen daxs had not passed 
when the Hakim, in the course of that very journey, died of the 
complaint of hepatic dinrrlnea.* And countless oilier miracles 
of this sort are related of the Shaikh . 

Oiif* day the Emperor said to him, “ Shah, either become like 
me, or make ine like yourself.” lie answered, “ How can we, who 
have abandoned worldly objects, " become like yon ? If you will 
come and sit beside us, in order that you may become oven as ns.” 


XXXIV. Min Sayyid ‘Ai.IV-VUIn ok Aw Aim.* 

(May God have mercy upon him !) 

lie possessed sublime perfections’ of nature and man ifestod 
miiaculous powers, and gave clear proofs ^of his sanctity). 8 Ho 
was one of God’s most wondrous works, and many miracles aro gg. 
related of him. Notwithstanding the glorious position and 
exulted degree (as a saint) to which he attained he would Rome- 
lnnes declare holy mysteries and sacred truths in verse, 9 and this 
opening couplet by him the admiration of the world : — 

“ I know not what colftur and scent that smiling 10 rose hath, 
“With which the birds of every meadow hold conveise.” 


* Badiioni had no liking for Abii-'l-Fath, who had great influence over tho 
Kmperor, and was one of those who led him asttay in religioiiB matters. 

2 •A'cf j$' M8. (A) has 

* AlflA carelessly omitted from MS. ( H). 

* s 

8 Ajudhya, near the modern Faizabad. 

" The text here has tfrUliu, though both MSS. have which is the 

leading winch I have followed. 

is the plural of “ that which convince*.” 

9 Strictly orthodox Muslims an* inclined to regard poetry with suspicion. 

19 Lit. *' laughing.” A “ laughing rose " is a rose with its mouth open, i c., 
a full-blown rose. M8. (B) reads )) which means “self-growing." 
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And he has composed a tarjV-band 1 of which this is the 
refrain : — 

“View with the eyes of thy heart nothing except the Friend, 

“ Whatsoever thou seest regard as a manifestation of Him.’’ 

And §haiyj ‘Iraqi (may God 2 sanctify his soul!) has said on 
the same subject : — 

Refrain. 

“ The world is outward show ; its reality is the Friend, 

“If thou lookest to reality, He is everything.” 8 

And another has said : — 

Refrain. 

“ The world is a ray from the Face of the Friend, 

“ All things existing are the shadow of Him.” 

And I have written the following : — 

Refrain. 

“ He is the kernel of the world, the world is nought but tin* 
shell, 

“ But what of kernel and of shell, when all things are He 

Many of the holy men of the time have sat at the Mir's feet.' 
one of them being his own worthy son, Mir Sayyid Mahrii who 
walks in the footsteps of his illustrious father. Another was 
Mir Sayyid ‘Ali-yi-Nalhari, 6 who was subject to overpowering 

The text follows this reading but given the rending of MS. (A.) >*s 

a footnote variant. I follow MS. (A). 

* The tarji'ba ml opens with a mn/Ia* like the Oh mil and consists of strophes 
or stanzas, each containing from live to eleven couplets. Between each 
stanza is inserted the band or refrain, a couplet which is of the same metro 
with the stanza, but which has a different rhyme. 

2 The word aJLh is uot in MS. ( \ }. If ir, be omitted the verb becomes 
passive and the benediction is, “ may his soul be sanctified ! ” 

3 MS. (B) omits before and reads ^ f or two very 

careless errors. 

* The purport of all these refrains is the same. They Voice the pantheism 
of the S&fi*. 

8 Lit. have risen from his skirt. 

* The reading is clear in both MSS. and in the text. I cannot identify 

the place. It may very likely be Bilehri j ) which much resembles 

“ Nalhari” ( ) in the Persian character. Bilehri is & fttrgana town 

in the mvkar of Awadh. A»n*i*Afcbnri II. (trans. Jarrett), 174. 
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fits of religious ecstasy, and always remained socluded, and in 
whom a wonderful degree of religions poverty and separation 
from the world 1 was apparent. He spoke wonderfully well on 
the mysticism of the Sufis. I, in company with $uRain Khan, 8 63. 
waited on him 8 in Kant u Giila* in the sarknr of Sambal, and 
received much profit from his precious utterances praise he to 
God therefor! 

Mir Sayyid ‘All used always to say in his prayers, “0 (lod ! 
make me a martyr ! ’* Accordingly on one occasion some of the 
robbers of that town, which is a noted den of thieves, entered the 
Mir’s house at midnight, and an outcry was raised. The Mir , 
notwithstanding his ninety years of age and his bodily feebleness, 
seized nn iron mace, and shouting out “ Allah, Allah !” followed 
the thieves, wounding and sending to hell one or two of them. 

At la«fc an arrow struck him in a vital spot, and he attained the 
tank ni a martyr. This event occurred in the year H. 993 ( A.I). 

1. >89-90), and the words, “ What has happened to that perfect 
spiritual guide?” 6 were found to give the date. 

XXXV Shaikh Ham/.ah of Lakhnac. 

( May the mercy of Ood be upon him !) 8 
He is the grandson of Malik Adam, the Kakar, 7 who was one 
of the nobles of Sultan Sikandur, and Ibrahim LSdi. 8 He lived 

1 The word used is which moans “exile,” “sojourning in a Rtrango 

land,” just as SgUje moans “a Btrangor" or “ foroignor.” I take the 
meaning of the passage to be that Mir Sayyid 'All regarded this world 
merely as a place in which ho sojourned for a time, looking for a better 
country. It may be though, that as has como to mean in HindustAni, 

and in Indian Persian, "poor,” Badaoni, whose stylo is characteristically 
Indian, uses c*Jj£ in the sense of “poverty.” 

* Badioni’s first patron. Vide nupra panxim. 

3 Evidently Mir Sayyid ‘All. 

A ffnsainKhnn’s jaair. The modern Shihjahtnpur, in Rohilkhand 

* 3 + 5 + 300 + 4+1 + 50 + 40 4 200 + 300 ♦ 4 + 20+ 1 + 40 + 30 - 998. 

8 MS. (A) has fjs *JJ| The text and (B) have AlJl <W*j. 

7 An Afghan tribe. “The Kakar ootintry on the Indus frontier is about 
a hundred miles square, and extends from the Waziri border on the north to 
the Batoeh border on the sooth.” Bellow's “ Haces of Afgljinistiii,” 91-94. 
h'tH-Akbart I. (trans. Blochmann), 377. 

8 The second nnd third (and last) 8ulfant of the Lodi dynasty. Ibrahim 
waa conquered by Babar at Panipat, and slain. 
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always by the tomb of his grandfather. The tomb of Malik 
Adam is of the length of two ordinary tombs, or more. 

Shaikh flamzah was powerfully affected by a mysterious attrac- 
tion towards God. He was of commanding presence and great 
stature, and from time to time he took walks in the city, 
striding along like a tiger, and carrying stones in his hand, which 
lie would throw around him in all directions, never, however, 
hitting anybody with them. He recited very sweetly, and was 
always reading the glorious Qur'fin. He paid great attention to 
any person whom he considered to be well disposed, summoning 
such to his presence. God be praised that I was one of them. 
He used to read omens. For the rest, most people were terrified 
by his behaviour , 1 and would not frequent his society lest some 
evil should happen to them. 

XXXVI. §haiilli PTrak. 

(May Qotl have mercy upon him !) 

He was also a native of Lakhnau. He used to live secluded in 
a cave in the forest, in the hanks of the river Kfidl,* remote from 
any habitation and so concealed that nobody con Id find the way 
thither. He broke his fast (no oftener than) once in every week, 
after the Friday prayers. In his house there was a decrepit old 
rnan who used to hiiug to him for his meal a fragment of dry 
bread and some of tin* fruit of a plantain tree, which (the 
Shaikh) had planted with his own hand. If anyone had em- 
barked on an arduous enterprise he would come at that appointed 
time 8 and sit at the door of the Shaikh's cell, but the Shaikh 
would never speak.* 

When Husain Khan was governor of Lakhnaii I went with a 
friend named ‘Abdu-'r-Rahman, who was llusain Shan's deputy, 
to endeavour to obtain an interview with the Shaikh . We found 

1 y ij+ lit. “ his movements and Testings." 

* I think the Gumti river, on whioh hakhnan is sitnated, moat %ere be 
meant. I can find no river or stream in Awadh hearing the name of Kndr 
or Giidi. 

8 J.c., the time when the §hai& broke his fast. 

♦ This may mean that the visitor would # never speak, bat the statement 
refer* more probably to the Qyiikk' The visitor’s idea apparently was that 
ho had made a pilgrimage, the merit of which woald benefit him, without 
any advice or oonsolation from the 
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him nothing brit skin, as it were, stretched over bones, and great 
snakes darted their heads out of their holes both within and 
without the cave. . One of those present was terrified and wonld 
have struck at them with his staff, but the Shaikh forbad him by 
a sign, and said, 44 What have they taken from you P ” 

When we asked the little old man concerning him he told us 
that he had dwelt in that desolate spot for more than thirty years 
and that the snakes had become quite tame from being with him 
and never injured anybody. When we were bidding him 
farewell he made a sign to all of those present to take some 
fragments of bread, several days old, and some dried fruit, which 
he had before him, and my friend offered him a piece of gold 
which he fcould not accept. These two 1 * * holy men died very 
shortly after that time. 

XXXVII. Shaiiih Muhammad IJusain ok Sikandra. 

Sikandra 8 is a town in the Doab, The Shaikh was one who 
was mysteriously drawn to God and was subject to fits of 
religious ecstasy. For fifty years after leaving the public service 
he lived as a recluse, withdrawn from all people, ever und persist- 66. 
ently seated in devotional seclusion, and visited nobody. When I 
waited on him in the year 974. ( A,D. 1566-67) he asked me the 
meaning of this couplet of Khyaja flafiz 

" God’s forgiveness is greater than our sin. 

Why utterest thou obscure sayings ? Hold thy peace.” 

I asked him where the difficulty was and he said, 41 As it was 
he himself that uttered tho obscure saying why did he command 
silence ?” I asked him to explain the couplet and he said, 44 It 
occurs to me that the obscure saying may be this, that even our 
sins are part of His creation, and to say this is to transgress.” 

I remained silent, and he then in like manner commented on the 
following verse 

41 And serve thy Lord till the certainty overtake thee.” * 

1 Shaikh I’irak and hi* old attendant. 

* 8ik*ndra Rio, headquarter* of the tahfil of the i*mo name in tho 

‘Aligarh District of the U.P. * 

C, / 1/ / j)/ / 

1 ***» ) Qur’in it, 99. 4 * The certainty 1 i* death. 
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, - f i iiii »\ signifies ilifl extreme limit, 

He said, “The word *> > lijnit tere , but 

but there can be no qoes 1 t() t j, e Bee ond person 

nppsrently this hmi ™j£ £ iWe to apply it” God knows 

z. ts l™ 8 ™ - — ~ “• “ “" i " 

bad together. 

XXXVIII. Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-Wahih of BilgrAm. 

, j , ' nannani He is a most learned 
ltilgram 1 « » t „ anBte rities and devotions. 

u d lT* 2 i me £iitta end attractive qualities and be 
Sot: a' U.ime reigns rule. He used 

ecstatic exorcises and sing ecstatic songs m Hindi aid into 
LIZ but be is now past all this. He has written an appree.a- 
tive commentary on the Nuzhatn-’l-arwai » and many treatises on 
the technical terms of the 9nfis, one of them mme&^anabd 
66. and many other able compositions besides. Although he is le 
* disciple of another he has profited much by the company of 
Shaikh Husain of Sikandrs, and used to come every year from 
Bilgram’for the Shaikh's annual festival, but now that he suffers 
from defective sight he cannot go there and is settled I m Qaunau]. 

In the year 977 (A.D. 15G9-70), when I arrived milligram 
from Lucknow, the Shaikh came to visit me, on my sickbed, 
and his was the first visit that had on my wounds the effect ot 
ointment, and he said, “ These wounds are the roses of love. 

It so happened that at the same time the venerable Shaikh 
‘Abdu’llah Badaoui came there, like an invisible spirit, from 
Badaon, and I am convinced that if over in my life I experienced 
a “ night of power ” s it was that night. The Mir has a genius 

I The well-known (iilifil town in the Uardoi District, famous for its 
gayyids and learned men. 

* •• The joy (or parity) of souls,” evidently a §M/i*istio treatise. 

3 *• Bara of corn." , , , . 

* Badioni had been sevoroly wounded by the relatives of a boy whom 

h *f ^mysterious night in tho month of Reraaiin, tho precise date of which 
U Mdd to have been known only to Muhammad and a few of the companions. 
Bee Qur'an xorii. The excellences of this .light nro said to be inmrmcrmb , 
TZ u behoved that during its solemn honr. tho whole 
vegetable erostlon bow down in homble ndoiattoo to the Almighty. Hugh (, 
Diet, of Islam, s v. Lailutu^l-Qadf. 
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for poetry and he wrote of a witty, beloved and acceptable friend 
named Raj£ the following couplet : 

“ Thoughts of thee have made my heart their throne, 

Never will my heart have room for any but thee.” 

Do not depait in anger (lit. quarrel) as thou comest first 
in peace. 

For a moment do thou sit with kindness, so that I may get 
out of my own self. 




CHAPTER II. 


An account of the learned men, most of whom the author 

HAS MET, OB FROM WHOM HE HAS RECEIVED INSTRUCTION. 

Besides those learned men whom the author has met, the large 
number of those whom he has not seen, but who are well known 
in all parts of the land, exceeds the bounds of computation and 
tlio limits of enumeration. Of those whom the author has 
known one is that master of masters, Shaikh Ilatiin of Sumbhal. 

I. Shaikh IIItim ok Samhhal . 1 

lie was the pupil of Miyaii ‘Azizu-’llah of Talamba. 2 Taking 
him in all he had no equal in this generation as a sago versed both 
in those branches of knowledge which demand the exorcise of the 
reasoning faculty, and in those which demand the exercise of the 
memory, but especially in scholastic theology, (Quranic) exegesis, 
practical theology, and Arabic literature. It used to bo said that 
ho had, in the course of teaching, gone through tho commentary 07 
on tho MiftSh * and the Mutawwal from the ha of 'Bhnii-'llrih to 
the tS of “ tammata” nearly forty times, and that ho had gone 
through all other advanced works (on theology) as often. Ho 
used to tell Majdidumu-’l-Mulk that he had no rival in dis- 
putation. When Mulld ‘Ala'u-’d-din Lari took to the Miynh, 
with the greatest assurance, his notes on the commentary on tho 
‘ ArjU'id-i-Nasafi the MiySh , after perusing them, discussed Hie 
matter with such minuteness of detail that Mails ‘Ala’u-M-din 
was unablo to answer him. 

* Vuie vol. i, trans. Ranking, j> 428. 2 Vt d? pa go 8, n<»|i> I 

3 Tho Mtftahu-L'utum, a work on grammar and rlmtonr Tim ooiiiiwti. 

I ary on it was written by ManlA IliHftuiu-d-dm al Muwh//iiii. Piffc* vol. i, 
trnna. Ranking, p. 428, note 2. 

* A commentary on the book called Talk/ntn l-llift/ih, ud< ml i, irons 
Hanking, p. 428 r notc 4. 

* F uir vol li. text, p. 06. 

15 
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In scholastic theology the greatest of the Imams 1 (on him be 

the mercy of Ood !) was inferior to the Miydd. The Miydb was 
an ascetic and strove much in the way of holiness, and was pious 
and devout, although he sat in the seat of honour and dignity, 
exercising absolnte authority. 

When I, in the time of fiairam ©an, 8 the £fcan~Eban&n f re- 
entered the service of the Miy&a in Agra, after an interval of 
five years, I delivered to him a request for a decision on a point 
of theology from Shaikh Mubarak * of Nag5r, from whom I was 
at that time receiving instruction. After inquiring of me how I 
had done during the time of my separation from him, the MiyH 
said, M What sort of a religions teacher is Shaikh Mubftrak ? ” I 
told him what I knew of the Shaikh's conduct as a Mulln, of his 
piety, his poverty, his striving in the path of holiness, and his 
commands and prohibitions in religious matters which in those 
day* he took upon himself to issue, declaring them to be binding. 
He replied, “Yes, indeed. I also have heard him well spoken 
of, but they say that he holds the Mahdatci doctrines. Is this 
true?’* I said, “He believes Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaun- 
pfir 4 (may his tomb be sanctified!) to have been a great saint, 
but does not believe him to have been the Mahdl.” He replied, 

“ What doubt can there be regarding the perfections of the Mir? ” 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad, Mlr-i^Adlf now deceased and pardoned, 
who was a pupil of the MiyM, was also present ; and he said, 

“ Why do they call Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jannpfir the 
Mahdl?’* I told him that it was on account of his assumption 
of the authority to issue authoritative orders and prohibitions in 
religious matters. Mir Sayyid Muhammad again questioned me, 
saying, “Mir ‘Abdu-’l-payy of ©arisSn, 4 who held the title of 
$<tdr for some time, one day spoke ill of the ghatift to the Eb&n- 

1 Beil, the Imftm Abu ijtanifah, founder of the i^aumfi school of iariepru* 
deuce. * Fid le page 8, note 4. 

* The father of &h»*tt Abu-l-Fai* Faifi and Shaikh Abu-l-Fatf. Vide 
infra , No. III. 

4 Vide vol i, trane. Banking, page 420^ note 8, and Ain.t.A*bari, i (biog.), 
p. v. i Vide infra , No. IV. 

4 Vide Ain»t*Akbari t i, 468, 471, 480. Iu the Ta&agiif ho ii called KK*ia 
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s-jftflwdn. Do you know the reason of this P ” I said, 11 The 68 
Shaikh wrote him a note, giving him advice on various religious 
matters, and among other things advised him to attend prayers 
with the Sunni congregation in the Ma»jid-x-$ayy} This offended 
*Abdii’%$&yy, end he attributed this advice to the Shaikh being 
a Mahdawi , and supposed that he was reproaching him with 
heresy/' Mir Sayyid Mohammad said, “ This deduction of the 
Mir with regard to his own heresy depends upon this syllogism, 

* You do not join in the congregational prayers : everybody who 
does not join in the congregational prayers is a schismatic : there- 
fore you are a schismatic.’ But the major proposition is in- 
admissible. And likewise the syllogism, * The Shaikh assumes the 
power of issuing authoritative commands ; anybody who issues 
authoritative commands is the hfahdi , etc., is unsound.’ ” The 
Miyto then said, “ I will eeal this application for a decision, 1 hut 
I will retain it in the same manner 8 as I have retained another 
application for a decision which was sent to me under the seal of 
some of the elders of this place, and in respect of which I have 
some doubts. Now do you take this to Shaikh Bahft'u-’d-dln, 

‘Abdu-l-tfayy, and is said to have been an Amir. He was for some time 
Mir-i-'Adl, or chief justice of the empire. He was a jovial judge, and on one 
oooasion with Mirin $adr-i-Jah&n, the chief eoolesinstical authority of the 
empire, exceeded the bounds of temperance at a drinking party. Akbar was 
much amused by tbe sight of his high dignitaries iu their oops, and quoted 
the versa of tflfli, 

i/** j • Jijj fj*. lhA 

* In the reign of tbe King who pardons faults and oloaki sins, tbe reciter 
of the tyir’d* has become & tosspot, and the judge a tippler.' 

* ‘ The Mosqne of the Living God.' 

1 (istt/tS), an application for an authoritative decision on a point 
of doetriae or aoolesiaetioal law, made to a mufti, or ecolesiastical judge 
having power to issue snob decisions. The deeision itself is a fatwf. 

8 A word oooura here in the text, which has puzzlod the editor. 

He says in a note that in toms MSS. it is written » and it is thus 

written in MS. (B). I think that there is very little doubt that the ex- 
‘ as it were in pledge.' The omission of the aeoond 
stroke of the gif , though common enough in MSS. and almost universal in 
Persia at the present day, sometimes does puzzle Indian Maultvh 
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who is an accepted mufti, and say to him that my excuse of lack 
of books of reference owing to my being on a journey, is perfectly 
comprehensible, but that, as to the tradition on which he has 
authenticated that (other) fatwa , it will be well if he Bends me 
his original authenticated fatwa ” ; and say to him further, “ The 
long and the short of the matter is that you have delivered a 
fatwa authorizing men to sell their children, when impelled 
thereto by hunger. In the first place this tradition is solely an 
Ibrahim ShAhi tradition, 1 * 3 and is not in accordance with any other 
standard theological works, and it is well known that the Ibrahim 
Shdhi traditions are not accepted by the learned as of sufficient 
authority to support a fatwa , and if you maintain that a mufti 
is competent to give the preference to a superseded * tradition, 
l reply without hesitation that the expression used in the 
69 Ibrahim §hahi tradition is that it is lawful for fathers ( ), a 

, in time of distress, to sell their offspring, and it is well known 
that the word includes both father and grandfather, as we 
find in the book on marriage : — “ Any person whose fathers ( {jijJ I) 
were Muslims is equal to him whose ancestors attained to the 
honour of (accepting) Islam,” and it is agreed that the word 
here means "father and grandfather,” not “father and 
mother.” On the assumption that this much is granted why 
should it not bo (ruled) that the authority to sell children vests 
in both grandfather and father, acting jointly ; and what proof 
is there that such authority should be assigned to the single 
individual ? He then retained Shaikh Mubarak’s application 
for a decision, and gave the former application to me. When 
I brought it to Shaikh Mubarak he was loud in his praises of 

1 These words clearly refer to some collection of fatwis compiled in the 
reign of a king of the name of IbrShim §hih, but I have been unable to 
trace the collection or to ascertain who the Ibrihim ghah was in whose 
reign it was compiled. 

4 (war jit’ ah). This is another word which has puzzled the 

editor of the text, ( mar j*’), of which this word is the feminine 

form, signifies * referred,’ * brought back,* or * sent book/ and may be used 
of a judgment or decision which is sent back for revision. 

3 This word is an Arabic dash and signifies, literally, * the two fathers.' 
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Miyfth Satim’s knowledge of theology and said, “ Tell him, after 
conveying my salutations, that I did not affix my seal to the ap- 
plication for a decision as I expected that this occasion would 
arise.” When I showed the document to Shaikh B&ha’u-’d-din 
he said, “ As other muftis had confirmed the decision I trusted 
to what they said, and did not go deeply into the question, and 
there certainly was negligence on my part.” The readiness of 
Shaikh Baha’u-’d-dln, the mufti , who was a man of high position 
and great virtue, to acknowledge his fault, was evidence of his 
perception and love of truth, and of his rectitude and justice - 
“ At the head of that letter which iSgaf wrote 
He wrote, ‘ God had mercy on the most just,’ ” 

Miyan HStim, after enjoying the blessing of the opportunity of 
teaching and imparting instruction for a period of seventy years, 
passed away from this transitory world in the year H. 968 (A.D. 
1560-61). The chronogram of his death has been already given ; 
the words, “ With the King he is powerful,” 1 were found to give 
the date of his death. He left his son, Shaikh ‘Abdu-'l-flStim 
by name, as his successor as a religious leader and gt haikh, but 70 
not as MuUa. He too rejoined his venerable father in the year 
H. 989 (A.D. 1581) and left some degenerate sons as his heirs. 

“ How long shall I cherish by blandishments the complaisance 
of stony-hearted mistresses (idols) P 
“ These degenerate sons do not call to mind their father.” 

II. Maulana ‘Abdu-’llIh of SuljanpCr. 2 
He was of the Anfdr 8 tribe. His ancestors came to SulfcSnpOr 
and settled there. He was one of the greatest sages of his time, 

P * 0 it 

l jdisu* £ixU oic. These words, wbioh may also be translated, ‘ He is 

0 4 * * 

with the mighty King,’ give the date 968. The chronogram has already 
been given on p. 47 of vol. ii (text). 

* Manlani ‘Abdn-’llAh, MakhdumQ>l*Malk, was the famous leader of the 
orthodox party in the reign of Akbar, and the persecutor of Shaikh Mubi* 
rak, father of Abu-I-Fa*!. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 19, 44, 84, 151, 164, 198, 

202, 203, 204, 209, 256, 263, 267, 270, 273, 277, 811. In his later years bo 
advanced some heterodox opiniods, bnt they were not of the kind that 
gained favour at oonrt. Vide alio vot. i, trans. Banking, pp. 606, 618- 
619, 621, 623, 525, 534. 8 Apparently an Afgh*n tribe. 
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and had not his equal in this age, especially in his knowledge of 
Arabic, Quranio exegesis, soholastio theology, history,, and all 
those branches of learning which depend npon the exercise of tbs 
memory. He has left wonderful compositions, worthy of himself, 
the best known among them being the books known as ‘Ifimt-i- 
AnKyfl* and ffiarlu ffia* (may God bless and 
save him!). From the Emperor who now has his resting 
place in paradise (soil. HumayQn) he received the title of 
MabAdCmu-'l-Mulk, and also that of Shaikhu-’l-MOm. He 
always strenuously exerted himself to enforce the holy law, 
and was a bigoted Bunn f. Owing to his exertions many 
heretics and schiBmatios went to the place prepared for 
them. He used, owing to hie extreme bigotry, to aver of 
the third volume of the Baiczatu-’l-A^bib > that it was not the 
work of Mir* Jamalu-’d-din * the traditionist. In the year* in 
which Gnj&rit was conquered and while MaulanS ‘Abdu-’Uih 
possessed great honour and dignity as agent of the exalted Court 
in ffathpur, I, who had just then returned from my journey to 
the Panj&b, went in company with SJjaikb Abft-’l-Fajl, who had 
not yet entered the Imperial service, and E&ji Sultan of Tbine- 
sar to see Makhd6mn-’1-Mulk. We saw that he had before him 
the third volume (of the Rau>fatu-'l-AJ}b/fb), and he said to us, 
fl “ See, what mischief those who are followed in this land have 
wrought in the faith," and thus saying he showed us that couplet 
which occurs in the encomium : — 

“ This alone is sufficient to prove his resemblance to God, 1 * * * * 6 7 
That it has been doubted that he himself was God." 

1 ‘The protection (or continence) of the prophets.’ 

* « An exposition of the qualities of the prophet,’ *.e., Mnbammad, bonce 
the benediotory phrase whioh follows. 

8 A work by ' Afcl’u-’lUb, known as JamiM-tfasaijii, on the history of 

|sUm> 

♦ The text be* 4miv. I have followed the reading of both MSS. 

t Fidl vol. i, Banking, p. 440. 

6 A.D. 1578* Fid* Y °l* »• text, p. 142. 

1 JUi MS. (A) has yJUJtf && which will not sonn, and may be 
taken u the gloes of a pious 8«s»i, eeandalieed by the attribution of the 
Godhead to 'Ali. 
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and said, “ He has passed beyond mere schism here, and has 
placed the question of his misbelief in quite another category, 
avouching his belief in the doctrine of incarnations. I am firmly 
resolved to burn this book in the presence of a gJi'aA.” I, not- 
withstanding that I was unknown to any present, 1 * 3 and had 
never met Makfcduma-’l-Mulk before, made bold to say, “This 
couplet is a translation of those verses which are attributed to 
the Imim flj Bfi'i 1 (may God have mercy upon him !). 

He looked towards me sharply and asked, “ From what are you 
quoting ? ” I said, “ From the commentary on Amir’s dfvfln.” 
He said, “The commentator, Qaji Mir flusain-i-Midi,* has also 
been accused of schism.” I said, “ This is wandering from the 
point.” Shaikh Abfi-T*Fa$l and H&ji Sultan,* with their fingers 
on their lips, were every now and then signing to me to be silent. 
Again 1 said, u I have heard from some trustworthy men that 
the third volume is not the work Mir Jamfilu-’d-dln, but is the 
work of his son Sayyid Mlrak &bah, or some other person, and 
that it is for this reason that its style differs from the style of 
the first two volumes, being poetical, and not the style peculiar to 
traditionists.” He answered me, saying, “ My child, in the 
second volume also I have found passages which clearly prove 
the heresy and misbelief of the author, and I have Written notes 
on them. One of these passages is the statement by the author 
that 4 All, the leader of the faithful (may God be gratified with 
him l), 1 on the occasion when Talfcah (may God be gratified 
with him !) was the first to swear allegiance to him, said, “ My hand 
is withered and thine allegiance is worthless,” that is to say, that 
‘Ali Murt&zfi, the leader of the faithful, actually took os a bad 
omen the fact that Talk&h’* arm was withered— that atm which 

1 This translation is conjectural. The reading of the text and the M88. 
i. I cannot asoertain the meaning of tho 

word (jU.. 

? The Imim Abu “Abdu-’lliih Muhammad bin Idrii fihafi'i, founder of 
one of the lout principal Sunni schools of jurisprudence. 

3 S«c in both M8S. the text has Mibazi. 4 Vide No. XXXVII. 

6 The words * ‘All ’ and the benedictory phrase are omitted from the text, 
but are to be found in both MSS. 
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in the battle of Uhud 1 was the shield of his holiness the prophet 
72 (may God bless and save him and his family !), and was pierced 
with eleven wounds, — a presumption expressly forbidden by the 
holy law. God forbid that such should be the case ! It is im- 
possible that ‘Ali should have followed such a custom, and it is 
impossible to believe that he did so.” I said, “ There is manifest- 
ly a distinction between foreboding and augury.” Shaikh Abii-’l- 
Fa?l secretly pressed my hand and warned me to be silent. 
'Abdu-’llSh said to him, “Tell me something about this 
person (scil, Badaoni) ; who is he ? ” He and ?aji Sultan then 
told him something of my affairs, and our meeting passed off 
quietly. After we had left him my friends said to me, “ You 
have passed through a great danger, but (fortunately) he did not 
set himself to persecute you. Had he done so who could have 
saved you P ” Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah, when he first set eyes on 
Shaikh Abft-’l-Fazl, in the early years of the Emperor’s reign, 
said to his pupils, “What injury will this man not do to the 
faith P 

“ When I saw him in his childhood I showed him to those of 
the faith, 

“ (Saying) ‘ He will work mischief among the souls of men, 
to your guardianship I entrust him.’ ” 

MaulanS 1 Abdu-’llah departed to eternity in Gujarat in the 
year H. 990 (A.D. 1582), after his return from the pilgrimage to 
the glorious city of Makkah, and the chronogram in the follow- 
ing verseB was found to give the date of his death 

Makhd&m-i-Mulk departed and took with him, 

As a sign on his forehead, (the words) “the mercy of 
God.” 

1 Uhud is a mountain about four miles to the north of Madinah, where 
Muhammad, at tho head of 1,000 men, was defeated by the Quraish, who 
had marohed against him to avenge their defeat at Badr. Of the Muslims 
seventy men were slain, among them ffamz&h, tho uncle of Muhammad, 
and of the infidels twenty-two. Mohammad was struck down by a shower 
of Btonos and wounded in the face with two arrows, on pulling out which 
his two front teeth dropped out. Vide Qur’an, c. iii. 
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When I sought of my heart the date of his death, 

It replied to me, “Reckon the second hemistich (of 
these verses.) ” 1 

He left behind him some degenerate sons who are unworthy of 
mention ; and here I may remark that all the rising generation 
give cause of complaint to their progenitors, for indeed it seems 
that the climate of this age will cherish, nay will produce, none 
better than suoh fellows 

I see no good in the world, 

This seems to be the age of impotence. 

This state of affairs reminds us of the story that a certain 
king who was a bigoted Sunni led an army againBt Sabzawar, 
which is a hotbed of schism, its inhabitants being all fanatics. 
The chief men of the place came out and made their representa- 73 
tions to the king, saying, “We are Musalmans; what fault 
have we committed that you should have brought an army 
against us ? ” The king replied, “ Your fault is your zeal for 
schism.” They replied, “This is a false accusation that has 
been brought against us. “ The king said, “ Produce from your 
city in support of your allegation a man of the name of Abfl 
Bakr, 4 and I will swerve from my intention of slaying you and 
of plundering yonr city.” After much search and with much 
difficulty they produced before the king an unknown pauper, 
saying, “This man is called by the name which you desired." 
After observing the man’s old garments and despicable condition, 
the king asked, “ Had you nobody better than this to produce 
before me ? " They said, “ 0 king, ceremony apart, the climate 

1 There is something wrong with this chronogram. The vetoes of the 
letters of the words composing the seoond hemistich give either 1488 or 
1093, scoording to the value, 5 or 400, given to the letter g in the word 
. The words ^il) (‘ tho seoond hemistich ’) give the date 001. 

There may, perhaps, be an enigma concealed in the verses, though none is 
indicated. 

f The name of tho first Khalifah. *The ffaVah* do not give to thoir sons 
the names of Abu- Bakr, 'Umar, and ‘UjAmin, whioh were thuso of the first 
f hrco KhnHfnh*, whom they execrate as usurpers. 

16 
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of Sabzawftr cherishes an Abft Bakr no better than this/' And 
the Maulavi-yi-ma'navi 1 (may his tomb be hallowed) tefers to 
this story in his Matnavi as follows:— 

“ This unstable world is a Sabzawftr to ns, 

We, like Bfi-JBakrs, live in it mean and despised," 

HI. SsAiitg MubIrak or NagCr.* 

He was one of the great sages of the age and was distin- 
guished among the men of his time and his contemporaries for his 
piety, devotion, and trust in God. In early life he observed 
many austerities and strove much in the way of holiness, and 
was so zealous in enforcing the commands and prohibitions of 
the holy law that if anybody was present while he was 
giving religious instruction wearing a golden ring, or silk cloth- 
ing, or red hoBe, or red or yellow garments, he at once made 
him remove them, and if anyone appeared with long breeches, 
descending below the heel, he immediately had them torn to the 
proper length. If, while walking through the streets, he heard 
the nowe of any singing he would start violently. In his zeal 
for God he was so devoted to singing that he was scarcely for a 
moment of the day at ease without being employed in listening 
to the chanting of hymns, psalms, mystic melodies, and music. 

74 In short he followed many and various rules of life. For some 
time during the reigns of the Afgh&n Emperors he used to keep 

1 Mat) Uni Jalilu-d-din Rami, author of the Mofnavt-yi'ina'navi. 

* Shaikh Mubirak of Nigfir was the father of Shaikh Fai|i and Shaikh 
Abu-l-Fafl. At one time he held the Mebdavi doctrines and was per* 
eeonted by Makhduma-l-Mulk, bat when Aba l-Fafl attained a high 
poeitlon at ooort the orthodox were, in their torn, harassed and perseonted. 
Shaikh Mubirak was the ootnpoeer and chief signatory of the instrument 
whioh deolared the emperor to be the highest authority on religion! end 
eooleeiaetioal aa well as in secular matters, an instrument which utterly 
broke the power of the 'Ulan*. Sheikh Mubirak afterward* joined 
Akbar's new reUgion, 1 the divine faith.’ Vide vol. if, text, pp. S3, 106, SOI, 
S70, SIS, 848, also Jh+Akbari, i, 490.* Sheikh Mubirak often obanged hie 
religious opinions, having first beoome e Mahdawl, then a Neqfhbeudi, then 
a Hamedlni, and then • Shi'ab, before he joined the 1 divine faith.' 
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company with Shaikh ‘Alh’i, 1 and in the beginning of the Em- 
peror's reign, when the Naq&bandi order were in great esteem, 
he adapted himself to their rule, and for some time he was 
attached to the Hamadini Shaikhs, and at last when the Irftqls 
were in great favour at Court he spoke as one of their religion.* 
“ Converse with men aooording to their understanding,” was his 
praotioe, and so he continued to do. He was always employed in 
giving religious instruction, and was well-versed in poetry, 
enigmas, and in all other arts and branches of learning, but 
especially in the theology of the Sufit, and, unlike most other 
learned men of India, he practised their system thoroughly. 
He also had Hfc&libi by heart, and used to give instruction in the 
law of inheritance. He also had by heart the glorious Qur'&n, 
according to each of the ten methods of reading it. 

He never went to the houses of nobles, but was a very pleasant 
companion, and had a great stock of wonderful anecdotes. To- 
wards the end of bis life, when his sight failed him and he was 
unable to read, he went into retirement and wrote a commentary 
similar to the Tafrtr-i-Kabir ,* contained in four large volumes, and 
named it the UyVn} The strange thing is 

that in the exordium to that commentary he wrote certain 
passages which seem to contain pretensions to the establishment 
of new principles in religion, and the innovations contained 
therein are those which are well known. At the time when he 
was enabled, by God's grace, to complete that commentary he 
used constantly to recite, with a view to reminding himself of 
what he owed to God, the Qfl*ida-yi-FAri?iyya in (a , 6 which con- 
tains seven hundred couplets, the Qatfda-yi-Byrda, by Ka'bbin 
Zuhair, 4 and other epodes which he had committed to memory, 

1 ghaQdl 'Alii of Bijina, son of Shaikh Hasan of Bengal, for an aoooont 
of whom vide ii*>t‘4ktars, i (biog.), p. V| also Badaoni,vol. », trans. Banking, 
< 07424 . 

1 as one of the £h?oh sect. * • The great commentary * on the Qur*in, 

4 4 The eonroe of exoelleot fountains.’ 

1 That is to say, a qajdah of whiph the rhyming words end in the letter 

*(*). 

4 Vide page 4, note I. The text rani jpj ^ w aT fo*eM j tty fty*# 
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until, on the seventeenth of Zi-Qa‘da, A.H. 1001 (Aug. 15, 1593), 
he passed away from this world in LShor. He was a mullti whose 
like, as regards the scope of his attainments, has never been seen, 
and the pity is that his love of the world with its pomps, oon- 
cealed under the garment of holy poverty, left no room for the 
love of the faith of Islam. The author, in his youth, spent Borne 
75 years in Agra under his tuition, and owes him much, but can no 
longer feel himself fettered by his indebtedness to him, owing 
to his numerous acts of worldliness and impiety, his devotion 
to wealth and pomp, his time serving, his deceit and double- 
dealing, and his zeal for innovations in the faith. “Answer, 
God ; and either we, or ye, follow the direction, or are in a mani- 
fest error.” 1 

In short, the saying of the common people, that the son brings 
curses on his father, is exemplified in his case, just as it hap- 
pened in the case of Yazid,* in respect of whom some impudently 
and presumptuously say, “ Curses be on Yazid and on his 
father ! ” 

IV. Mia Sayyid Muhammad, Mir - i -' Adl * op Amroha. 

Amroha * is a pargana town in tho Sarkar of Sambhal. Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad was exceedingly pious, devout, and abBtemi- 

as though two separate qafidah were indicated. MS. (A) reads jiMi 
and MS. (B) roada^JAj ^ Tho editor has insert- 

ed both readings, which are alternative. For mention of this qopdah, ride 
p. 4 and note 1. 

9 0,0' *9 *** $ * f* , OJ 

1 OW* y* V iS** HI )\ lit J aUi Ji QuV5n xxxiv, 24. 

The answer is to the question, “ Who providoth food for you from heaveo 
and earth P " 

* Yaxid, the son of Mu'iwiyah, the second fljali/ah of the house of 
TJtnmaiyah. He is celebrated in Muhammadan history as the opponent of 
Husain, the son of 'Ali, who was killed at Karbala in A.H. 61 (A.D. 
680-81). 

3 Chief jnstioe. For mention of Mir [Sayyid Mohammad, who was 
one of the * ULamd , vide vol. ii, text, pp. 220, 222, 246. 

♦ Now the headquarters of the (aAft'l of the same name in the Muradftbad 
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ous. He and the author's father were in their youth fellow- 
students under various teachers in the city of Sambhal, and also 
in Badaon under Mir Sayyid Jalftl, a sage who had studied the 
traditional sayings of the prophet under Mir Sayyid Rafi'u-’d-din. 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad, after completing his course of studies, 
employed himself in teaching, and towards the end of his life at- 
tained to a high position in the Imperial Court, receiving the ap- 
pointment of In this high post he showed himself to 

be scrupulously just, straightforward and trustworthy, so that 
even the QtyVu-'l-Quzz&t' of the time, out of respect to Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad’s age, refrained from his customary double- 
dealing and base behaviour, and during the Mlr’s tenure of 
his post no heretic or schismatic had an opportunity of 
damaging the faith of Islam. 

After the death of Mir Sayyid Muhammad tho title of Mir-i- 
*Adl was applied to and assumed by many persons. 

The Mir , owing to his hereditary connection with mo and the 
long-standing affection which ho had for me, advised me, when 
I first appeared at court, to have nothing to do with any madad-t- 70 
ma'fish, and to refrain from subjecting myself to tho base actions 
of the $adrs f recommending me to enter the Imperial service 
in any post I could obtain, for that tho $adrs were tyrannical 
egotists. Owing to my disregard of his advice I naturally experi- 
enced what I have experienced, and| suffered what I have suffered. 
The Mir was appointed to the government of Bakkar* in tho 
year H. 984 (A.D. 1576-77), and in that city departed this life 
in the year H. 986 (A.D. 1578-79).* 

District of tho Unitod Provinces. Vide Imperial Gaiettcer (now series), v, 
830, and Ain-i-Akbari, ii, 289. 

1 Badaoni apparently uses this title as equivalent to that of Qadr-i* 
Jnhan who was chief of the tpifts. If this be so, the person referred to is 
probably Shaikh ‘Abdu-’n-Nabi. Vide infra , No. X, or perhaps Qifi 

Ya‘qub. No. IX. 

* He was sent to Bakkar on the dispersal of the 'Ulams from court. 

* According to the Tariyi-i-Ma*fumi Mir Sayyid Muhammad arrived at 
Bakkar on Ramadan 11, A.H. 983 (Dec. 14th, 1575) and died there 
Sha'bin 8, A 11. 984 (Oct 31at, 1576). 
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V. SgiiSfl GadI'I op Dihl!, the KambC. 1 

He was the son and successor of Shaikh Jamfili, the famous 
poet He perfected himdllf in exoteric learning and enjoyed the 
society of the learned men of the age, being mnoh benefited by 
their companionship. By means of the claim 'which intimate 
friendship gave him on Bairam Kb&n he obtained the appoint- 
ment of $adru-’8-$udiir l in India, and was for several years 
resorted to, as an authority on religious questions, by the sages 
and principal men of Hind&stan, Eburftsan, Transoxiana, and 
‘IrSq. He was a born poet, and used to compose and sing hymns 
and religious songs after the Indian manner, 1 to which pursuits 
he was passionately addicted. 

After he had dissociated himself from Bairam £bftn, the 
Kb&n-i-Sbftnan, and returned from the neighbourhood of Blkanir 
to Dihli,* he was honoured and esteemed at Court as before. 

When in Dihli he always used to attend the shrines of the 

saints there (may God sanctify their souls!) on their anniver- 
saries, and used to hold assemblies with great pomp and circum- 
stance. He left this world for the next either in the year H. 976 

1 Kambu (ipelt Kambub in vol. ii, pa*«in») is the name of a tribe. 

According to a proverb the Afghans are the first, the Rambus the second, 
and the Kashmiris the third sets of scoundrels. Shaikh Oadi’i was one of 
those who attempted to persuade Akbar to butcher Hemu in cold blood. 
V\<U vol. ii, text, p. 16. 

* Shaikh Gadl’i was Akbar’s first ^adrus-^udir or Qadr-i-Jahin, a very 

important post. The dignity of the Ijadr, especially before the advent of the 
Moghul dynasty, had been very great. * It was be who legalised the acces- 
sion of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also he ranked as the fourth 
offioer of the empire. His power was immense. He was the bighest law 
offioer and had the powers whioh Administratora-General have among ns ; 
be was in charge of all lands devoted to ecolesiastioal and benevolent 
pur p ose s and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring suoh 
lands independently of the king. He was also the highest ecolesiastioal law 
officer, and might exeroise the powers of a High Inquisitor . 1 Vide Ain-i- 
Aftbari, i, 270. Shaikh Gada'i was, like his patron, a && l ah. Fids vol. ii, 
text, panim, 9 

3 MS. (B) has, wrongly, for * 9 *. 

* In A.D, 1660. Fids vol. ii, text, p. 38. 
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4 

(A.D. 1568-69) or in the year H, 979 (A.D. 1571*72), 1 leaving 
behind him sons no better than the sons of most men in this 
degenerate age, “ as has been decremL for these days, and in 
accordance with the decree of God the au-wise.” 

The following verses are an extract from the poems of Shaikh 
Gadft’i 

“ At timeB my soul, at times my heart became the abode of 77 
grief, 

“ 1 ever grieve after thee, as I travel, stage by stage. 

“ Be not forgetful of my grief and pain, 

“ For there is no moment of my life which is not occupied 
with thoughts of thee. 

“ 1 have bound my frenzied heart in thy tresses, 

“ Myself am bound in those musky chains. 

“ If desires could be easily accomplished by the surrender of 
life 

“ No difficulties would remain to true lovers. 

“ Gada’l, thou hast lost thy life in unsuccessful endeavour ! 

“I have not obtained my desire from the lips of my 
friend.’* 

I have copied these verses from the memoir of Mir ‘AM’u-’d- 
daulah, which is not to be trusted. I suspect that they are not 
Gadi’i's. But God knows the truth ! 

VI. Miiitr JamIl Kjan, Mem or DihlL* 
fie was the pupil of his own worthy father, gjjaikb Nayiru* 
’d-din, and the brother of Miy&A Lftdan. He was of the Kambft 
tribe. He was one of the most learned men of his time both 
in those branches of knowledge which depend on the reasoning 

1 In the former year, aeoording to vol. ii (text, p. 119) where the chrono- 
gram Uy> (* Yon are dead, yon great hog giving the date 970, 

confirm* the etatement in the text. 

* Fid* Jin-iAkban, i, 644. He 'm classed by Abu.’l*Fa?1 ■■ one of these 
who nnderstaad soienoes resting on testimony only, a* a mere theolo- 
gian. 
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faculty, and in those which depend on the memory, bat especially 
in practical and scholastic theology, knowledge of Arabic, and 
expounding the Qitr’dn, ij which studies he was unequalled. He 
used to speak authoritatively on the commentaries on the Miftfih , l * * * * * * 8 
and it is said that he had, in the course of teaching, gone 
throngh the book l Azdl, one of the most advanced works, forty 
times. He used to impart religious instruction, and never went 
to the houses of kings or nobles, but always affected the company 
of magistrates who were honoured and respected. Most of his 
pupils have become wise men. Ho passed away to the next 
world in the year H. 984 ( A.D. 1576-77) at the age of more than 
ninety years. 

78 VII. Qizi Jalalu-’d-dIn of Multan.* 

He came originally from the neighbourhood of the fortress of 
Bakkar.® He was a profound sage, ever speaking the truth 
and loving it. In early life he was a merchant, and in middlo 
age he employed himself in teaching. He taught in igra for 
some years, and then, in consequence of certain events which 
have been narrated in the detailed account of Akbar’s reign, was 
employed in the high post of QSzi, after the dismissal of Qdzi 
Ya'q&b, In respect of his integrity and trustworthiness he was 
the best of Qflzis , but, owing to the misfortune of his having a 
corrupt son, a handsome blockhead, and in consequence of the 
machinations of all the base pimps about the Court, his own lack 
of worldly wisdom, and his inability to appreciate the spirit of 
the age and the ideas of his contemporaries, he was banished to 

l Vide rob i, trana. Ranking, p. 428, note 2. 

* Qi?i Jaliilu*d*dm is classed by Abu-1-Far.l in the same category aa 

Jamil Khan, vide ilm-i-Afebari, i, 546. He was appointed Q&fVu-kQuffit on 

the degradation of Shaikh Ya'qub for refusing to pronounce mut‘ah 

marriages to be legal. Ho waa one of the signatories of the deed which 

recognised Akbar aa the ohief ecclesiastical authority in the empire. Vide 

vol. ii, text, pp. 209, 270. 

8 Bhakkar, formerly headquarters of the Bhakkar Snrkar of the $uba of 
Mnltin, ride Ain-uAihari, ii, 333. Now headquarters of the of the 
same name in the MiyinwGi District, Pun jib ; vide Imperial Gazetteer of 
India (new scries), viii , 44. 
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(he Uukan, 1 the ruler w of which ltitnl. Inning heard of hi* 
staunchness to IslSm and his preaching of the word of God, 
honoured him to the utmost extent of their power. From the 
Pakan he wa 9 privileged to perform the pilgrimage to the holy 
house of God, and there replied, “Here am 1,*’ to the summons 
of God. 

VIII. Qaz! Tawa’isT. 

Tawa’is 2 is a dependency of Khurasan. He was a most 
trustworthy man, but, as lio was devoid of learning, some of his 
decisions were wrong. He had snlleied much at the hands of 
the wealthy men of his time,® and was therefore always much 
prejudiced against them, and would, a* far as possible, show 
favour to the poorer party, even though he were in the wrong. 

He did not understand that in these days it is generally the 
w rung-doer that cries for justice, in which connection Shaikh 79 
AlnVl-Fazl has said, “If the greatest of the Tmii m* * had lived • 
in our time he would have written on practical theology other- 
v\im* than as he did 

When the Khan-i-Zamun broke out into rebellion In* gave a 
decision to tin* effect that the seizure of the effects of a rebel was 
unlaw ful,® and this decision led to his deposition and the appoint- 
ment of Qazi Ya‘qub in his place. Very shortly after his de- 
position he passed away from this world. 

1 BadSoni here makes it appear that Jalfilu-d* din's banishment was the 
result of underhand machinations, but as a matter of fact ho was banished 
for forging a draft on the treasury for 500,000 tank us. lie was banished to 
the Dnkan in tho hope that the Muhammadan kings in Southern India, being 
bigoted £fc»‘a /if, would have him put to death as a bigoted Sunni. Vide vol. 
u, text, 313. 

i Probably the same as T*wawis, 'a dependency of Biikhira, seven 
pnrasangs from Bukhiii a,' vide Ain-i-Akbaii, iii, 97. 

3 MS. (A) has Ukcf and MS. ( Ip * Both ot 

t lioso reodiugs are wrong. 

* Abu IJanifah, one of the four great Sunni doctors of the law, aud 
founder of tho Hanafi school of jurisprudence, 

h Vide vol. ii, text, p. 100. Qi?iVawa , isi, whom f find nowhere described 
by name, was at the time Akbar’s camp Qdzi, Tho Laklmaa edition of tho 
Tabaqdt calls him ‘ Qi$i Tawa’ish.' 

17 



IX. QI?T Ya'qOb of MAnikpDr . 1 

He was I’elated to Qazl Fazil&t,® and was well skilled in prac- 
tical theology and in the principles of that science. Ho was of 
a cheerful and open disposition, and used to compose Arabic 
verses in Indian metres. They say that while he was, for 
several years, the ($lzVu’l-Quzz<U of India, he used to take 
aphrodisiac electuaries in large quantities. One day when lie was 
present at a party given by the Emperor, several intoxicating 
and stimulating drugs wore handed round, and were offered to 
the Qftzi among others. He refused them, and when he wax 
asked what sort of drugs he took, one of the Emperors Hindu 
favourites immediately replied, “ The Qfot takes mercury .” 8 

After his dismissal from the post of Qfizi'n-'l-Quzz&t he was 
appointed to be (Jrizi of Bangal, and was sent off to that 
province,* and while there used to use aphrodisiacs to excess, a 
slave to the violence of his luHts. He was a confederate of 
Ma‘9&m-i- Kabuli in his rebellion 6 and was in consequence recalled 
from that province and sentenced to be imprisoned in the fortress 
of Gwftliyar, and on his way to that place removed the baggage 

1 Miuikpur was the headquarters of a mrkdr in the *iihn of Ilthiibad, vide 
Ain-i-Akbari , ii, 164. 

* Qi?i Ya'qub was son-in-law to Qi^i Fn-plat, of the army under 
gjiir SJjth, ‘ who was popularly known by the more appropriate title of Qa/i 
Fa$Ibafc.‘ Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 474 and note 4, and vol. ii, text, 

p. 101. 

3 ljU or Ijb , a Hindi word, Mercury was apparently used as an 
aphrodisiac. 

* According to vol ii, text, p, lOI, Ya'qub superseded Tawit’isi as chief 
qift in A H. 074 ( A .1). 15t>7) and w«s degraded ten years later, so that In 
must have gone to Bengal in A H. 984 ( A.D. 1576-77). 

t l\d« vol. ii, text, p. 276. The rebellion was first preached at Jannpui 
by Mulla Muhammad of Ynxd, who gave a fatwd or formal decision to the 
effect that rebellion against Akbar, as an enemy to lulam, was lawful. It 
broke out in A.D. 1579, the ringleaders being Mulpvmmad Ma'sum of Kibul, 
Mohammad Ma'sum Khnn Knrankhudi, Mir Mu'isxa-l-Matk, Niyabat Khan, 
’Arab Bahadur, and others. Mn'ixzu-Mfnlk and Mnlla Muhammad Yasdi 
were oalled to the capital, and on their way thither were put to death by 
being drowned in the Jarnna. 
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of his existence from this world, and joined Mir Aiii‘izzu-’i*Afulk 
and Malld Muhammad of Yazd. 1 

X. ShAiiQf ‘Ahdu-'n-Nahj,* tub S.u»ur- 9 -Sn>uJ</ 

He was the son of ghaikli Ahmad, the son of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l- 
Quddils of Kango. He journeyed several times to the glorious 
city of Makkah and the delectable city of Madlnah, and there 
studied the traditional sayings of Muhammad, and after bis 
retum he abandoned the mode of life of his forefathers, and, 80 
objecting to the ecstatics and vocal music (of the tfufis) followed 
the rule of the traditionists, and busied himself in ceremonial 
and outward piety, cleanliness, purification and devotion. When 
he was appointed ^adni^s-^udUr lie distributed enormous areas 
of land to the people as uiadad-ima'tlsb, pensions, and religious 
endowments, and never was there in the reign of any monarch a 
Sadru’8-$udur so powerful as Shaikh ‘ Abdu-’n-Nabi, or one who 
alienated the tenth part of what lie did in religious endow- 
ments. 4 For some time the Emperor lmd so groat faith in him 
as a religious leader that ho would bring him his shoes and place 
them before his feet. At last, owing to the disagreements of 
Makjhdumu-’l-Muik and all the other ill-dispositioned 'Ulamfi 
the Emperor’s opinion of him changed completely. 

Couplet. 

All those w ho seek for pride of place are fools, 

Aye, those who style themselves the ‘/7 avid. 

The chief cause of his fall was as follows .—When the 
Emperor, after his journey to JJariswala,* halted at FatljpQr, 

1 It would appear from this passage that YaVib died a natural death on 
hi* way to Qwaliyar, but from vol. u, teat, p. 'ill, it i« evident that he was 
executed by drowuing, as wero Mn'uzu-I.Muilc and Mull* Muhammad of 
Yazd. This event happened in A,l>. 1579. 

* Vide vol. ii, tezfc, pawim, and .foi-i'-Afchur/, i, 400, 6 VI. 

3 For a definition of the powers and duties of the or 

tfadr.’i*jahdn t vide nupra p, 122, note 2, 

* Fide vol. ii, text, p. 71, 5 Vide vol. ii, toit, p. 255 

* In A,D. 1677, vide vol. it, text, 242, Akbar returned to Kathpur on 
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Qftgi ‘Abdu-'r-Rahiin, the Qazi of Mathura, laid a complaint 
before the Shaikh, to the effect that a wealthy and stiff-necked 
Brahman of that place had carried off the materials which he, 
the Qfifh had collected for the construction of a masjid, and had 
built of them an idol- temple, and that, when the Q&fi had 
attempted to prevent him, he had, in the presence of witnesses, 
opened his foul mouth to curse the prophet (on whom be peace), 
and had shown his contempt for Muslims in various other ways. 
When the Brahman was called upon to appear, he disobeyed the 
Shaikh'* summons. The Emperor sent Blr Bar and Shaikh 
Abfi-’1-Fa?l to fetch him, and they brought him, and Shaikh 
Abft-T-Fazl represented to the Emperor what he had heard of 
the case from the people, and stated that it was certainly proved 
that he had uttered abuse of the prophet. Some of tho 1 Ulamci 
were of opinion that he should suffer death, while others were in 
favour of his being publicly paraded on the back of an ass and 
heavily fined. The 'Ulamn were thus divided into two parties 
and the question was argued at length. The Shaikh required the 
81 Emperor’s sanction to the execution of the Brahman, but, 
notwithstanding his importunity, no open sanction was given, 
and the Emperor Baid in private, “ Punishments for offences 
against the holy law are in the hands of you, the id ; what 
do you require of me V ” The Brahman remained for some time 
in custody on the charge, and the ladies of the Imperial 
ftaram tyisied themselves in interceding for his release, but the 
Shaikh'* known opinions stood in the way. At last, when the 
Shaikh'* importunity exceeded all bounds, the Emperor said, 
“ You have received your answer, it is that whioh I have already 
given you.” No sooner had the S&aiift reached his lodging than 
he issued orders for the execution of the Brahman. When this 

May 12th of that year, ibid. 248. Although the elaying of the Brihman is 
here meutioned as the ohief causo of ‘ Abda-n-Nabi’s fall,Akbar had for 
tome time been displeased with him. Tide vol. ii, text, p. 208, where the 
iooident of the discussion on the marriage-law of Islam is related. Akbar 
then accused the Shaikh of having at one'tiine interpreted that law very 
liberally, and of having subsequently retracted this interpretation to his 
( Akbar 1 s) detriment. It would appear that Akbar never forgot this. 



matter was reported to the Emperor he was exceedingly wroth. 

The ladies of his haram complained in private and the HindA 
courtiers in public, saying, “You have pampered these Mullfit till 
their insolence has reached such a pitch that they pay no heed to 
your wishes, and, merely to display their own power and anthori- 
t .y, put men to death without your orders.” They plied his 
Majesty with arguments to such an extent that he could endure it 
no longer, and the leaven of designs which had long been work- 
ing in his mind at length fermented and overflowed. One might, 
at the tank known as Anup Valu'd^ he set forth the whole case, 
and asked certain time serving muftis and stirrers up of strife for 
a decision on the question. One of them said, “ The witnesses 
who have been produced prove that he has committed an offence 
against the person under cover of the law.” Another said, 
“The strange thing is that Shaikh ‘Abdu-'n-Nabi should claim 
to be a descendant of the greatest of the hums 9 (may God 
Iia vo mercy upon him!) according to whose school of theology 
the cnrsiug of the prophet by unbelievers who have submitted 
to the rule of Islam gives no ground for any breach of agree- 
ment by Muslims, and in no way absolves Muslims from their 
obligation to safeguard infidel subjects. This question has been 
discursively treated in theological works, and it is hard to 
understand how the Shaikh can have so opposed himself to the 
principles of his ancestor.” All at ouce the Emperors glance fell 
on the author of these historical selections, standing afar off, and, 
turning to me he summoned mo to him, saying, “ Gome forward. 

I advanced, and he put to me a question, saying, “ Have you heard 82 
that, supposing there are ninety-nine traditions awarding the 
punishment of death for a cei'tain offence, and one tradition in 
accordance with which the accused person may be sot at liberty, 
muftig should give the preference to that one tradition P " I said, 

“ Yes, it is just as your Majesty has said ; but this question turns 
on the maxim “ Verily legal punishments and inflictions are set 
aside by doubts ” ; and I translated the maxim into Persian. The 

• i e , the 'Ibidnt.Khim or • hull of worship/ Vuic vol. ii, text, p. 201. 

* Abu tfanifah. 
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Emperor said, with evident sorrow, “ Perhaps Shaikh ‘ Abdu-’u-Nabi 
was not aware of this ruling, that he put the unfortunate Brfthman 
to death. Yet how could it be so ? ” I implied, “ The Shaikh is, 
beyond all doubt, a learned man, but he must have had some wise 
purpose in view, in knowingly giviug an order contrary to this tra- 
dition.” The Emperor said, “ What purpose can he have had in 
view ? ” 1 said, “ The closing of sedition aud the uprooting of the 
germs of insolence from the minds of the common people.” I also 
brought to his Majesty’s notice the tradition of Qtlzi ‘Ayyaz on 
the remedies of evils, which tradition had been laid before him 
in connection with this case. Certain lewd fellows of the baser 
sort said, “ Qdzi ‘Ayyaz was a bid tiki, 1 and his decisions have no 
weight in a land of the Hanafis." The Emperor said to me, 
‘‘What do you say to this?” I said, “Although he was a 
Utlliku it is yet permissible, by the sacred law, for a recognized 
mufti to pass sentence in accordance with his decisions.” The 
question was argued at length, and the bystanders observed that 
the Emperor's moustache, during the discussion, bristled like tlio 
whiskers of a tiger, and those who were standing behind him 
signed to me to desist from argument. All at once the Emperor, 
opposing my decision, said, “What you say is nonsense ! ” 1 
immediately made my submission, and retired and took my place 
in tho circle of courtiers, and have ever since eschewed forward- 
ness and the company of disputants, preferring retirement, and 
saluting the Emperor from afar. 

From this time forth the fortunes of Shaikh ‘Abdu-'u-Nabi 
began to decline. He withdrew himself from company aud 
avoided it, concerning himself principally with his own claims 
to superiority and the repudiation of former decisions in legal 
matters, whether modem or ancieut. He never went to Court. 

83 About this time Shaikh Mubarak came from Agra to Fatbpiir to 
offer his felicitations to tho Emperor on some subject or another, 
aud the Emperor told him what had happened and asked him 
for his opinion. He gave his opinion authoritatively, saying, 

1 i.c., a follower of the eohool of jurisprudence fouuded by Milik bin Anne, 
one of the four great Sunni doctors of the law. Tho ty&nnfis are the follow* 
ors of tho school founded by Abu ijUuifalt. 
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‘ Your Majesty is the hum and Mvjtahid of the age. What 
need have you of these ‘Ulamtt for assistance in issuing your 
commands, whether religious or secular. They have no lot or part 
in true knowledge, beyond a groundless reputation therefor.” 
The Emperor said, “ Since you are my teacher and I am ready to 
learn from you why do you not free me from dependence on 
these UnlUls ? ” Shaikh Mubarak made a supreme efFort to gain 
his end, and, aflame with rancour and contumacy, said, “ Do you 
make a claim to religious supremacy, and demand from them an 
attestation of your claim.” He ultimately wrote a decree affirm- 
ing the religious supremacy of the Emperor and his superiority 
to all ecclesiastical dignitaries. 1 Shaikh ‘Abdu-'u-Nabi and 
Mftkhdumu-’l-Mulk were forcibly seized and compelled, as though 
they had been mere nobodies, to attend that assembly of base 
fellows. No one saluted them, and they took their seats in the 
and they were forced, much against their will, to 
attest that decree, whether they would or no, 8 as has been men- 
tioned in the detailed history of the Emperor’s reign; and at 
last they both received permission to make the pilgrimage to 
Makkah. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-’u-Nabi died in the year H. 991 ( A.D. 1583)* 

IX. &hai!qi Ahmad! FayyA?, or AmdSthi. 6 
He was among the first of the greatest sages of the time. He 
was devout, following a severe rule and striving much in the 

1 Vide vol. ii, text, 270. 

* * The row of shoes, ’ i.e, t at the plaoe where the courtier*! left their shoes 
when entering the emperor’s presence. 

3 The nature of the compulsion used is not mentioned. Hadioui, in vol. 
ii, text, p. 270, says that some signed willingly and others unwillingly. 

* In vol. ii, text, p. 312, the date of the Shaikh’s death is given as 902 
(A.D. 1684), and the chronogram there given ((Vif ) gives the same date. 
He returned to Fatbpur from Makkah apparently in A.H. 900 (A.D. 1682)* 
‘On his using some harsh language the emperor struck him a hoavy blow 
in the face with his fist. The Rhaihh said, “ Why dost thou not strike toe 
with a knife ? ” * ‘Abdu-u-Nabi wjm then oalled to account for the snm of 
Ra. 70,000 which had been advanoed for bis journey to Makkah, and was 
thrown into prison, where he was strangled one night by a gang of msn, 

* Fids p, 27, note 8. 
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path of holiness. In the feebleness of old age, when lie had no 
longer the power to walk, and was completely bedridden, he 
learnt the glorious Qur'ihi by heart. He had by heart the con- 
tents of most of the books generally read, and if one of his pupils 
made a mistake in reading he would correct him without refer- 
ring to the text. He was well skilled in expounding the Quran, 
in the traditional sayings and biography of Muhammad, and in 
history. He was a fellow-citizen and contemporary of Shaikh 
84 Nizamu-’d-din 1 of Amb9(hi, and lie used to say of him that he 
was strongly opposed to the recital by the congregation of the 
fdtihah after the mam (during public prayers in the via sj id). 

The author had the honour of paying his respects to the 
Shaikh while he was employed in giving instruction in th e Shark- 
i^Viqdya. One of tho Shaikh's pupils happened to be reading the 
following verses of Hazal 

“ Abu-liakr, the son of the chosen one, 

Resolved on a foray in connection with a strange mutter. 
And he said, ‘ Verily I have resolved on a foray 
Against Kaftarah, who is my father’s mother. ’ 

And I said, ‘ Wilt thou not hearken, 0 my son, 

To tho prohibition against associating with the base V * 

and a discussion arose whether the reading should be or 

9 which latter is the feminine intensive form of the word 

# 

yV, “an unbeliever.’* He said that the true reading was i ) Uf 

and that no other reading would make sense, for that IjtfM was u 
Persian word. My contention was that the meaning of SjUf was 
more obvious than that of but God knows the truth ! 

i Fide p. 27. 

* means ‘ an ungrateful woman 1 or ‘an intensely unbelieving 
woman.' JjRM appears to be an Arabicized feminine form of the Persian word 
' a hyaena,' and, as applied to a woman, might be translated 1 ghoal ’ 
or 'vampire.' The discussion between Badioni and Shaikh Aljmadi is of no 
praotical interest. * - 
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XII. Qi?I SaDRO-VoTH,' 1 80ME TIME OK JaUNUAR, AFTKRWARU8 OF 

Lauok. 

He was a profound sage, and was regarded as a leader in 
religions matters both by $nfis and by orthodox Muslims. 1 He 
was a cheerful and pleasant companion. Although he was for a 
tune, as is well known, the pupil of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’Uah Ma^du- 
imi-’l-Mulk, T certainly found him to be far superior to Makbdii- 
mu-’l-Mulk. So broad*minded was he in religious matters that 
lu* was commonly suspected of being a heretic. But the fact is 
that he was so credulous that he would implicitly trust any 
person, even a manifest heretic, who was inclined to asceticism, 
and would stand before him with joined hands, and regard any. 
flung he might say as an authoritative utterance. 

They say that a heretic who pretended to he mysteriously 
attracted to God one day came upon the Qiizi, and that the QO?i 
after his custom, stood before him with his hands joined in 8ft 
reverence. The heretic, deluded wretch, said, “ iQiizr* is always 
with me.” The Qdzt fell at his feet saying, “Show him to me.’* 
The heretic replied, “ I am at present in great, anxiety over the 
marriage of my daughter, an affair which will cost me seven 
hundred tankas ; when my anxiety is removed I will effect a 
meeting between you and Khizr." The (Jrizf at once gave him 
Mven hundred tankas. Two days later the man came to him 
ami said, “Come that, I may show yon IQiizr," and took him away 
"ith him to the river. Now the heretic was a vory tall man, 
while the (Jftzi was low of stature. The heretic walked into the 
n\er until the water reached Iuh neck, and then stood still, and 
said to the Qiizi, “Come to me, for Kbizr is here.” The QOfi 
replied, “ 1 cannot swim ; how can I come to you ? ” The heretic 
replied, “ Well, I have shown you the place where IQ}i?r is, if you 
enunot come to it it is no fault of mine.” Many other stories. 

* t ids Ain-i'Akl uri, i, 646, where lie i* styled ‘ Quraishi ’ mid ‘‘Abbisi.’ 

The Tnbaqit says that he was for some years qdfi of Libor. 

* Literally, ‘folk of the path, 4 ».e. t those who follow the ceremonial 
ordinance!), as opposed to the Sufis, who discard them. 

5 Ftdp Hughes’ Diet, of Islam , p 273. 

18 
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even more laughable than this, are told of the Qdfi, and to detail 
them would be to show the weakness of his intellect. His 
extreme simplicity can be estimated from the example cited. 

When the Emperor bestowed 1 * * * 5 * * on the chief men of Lahftr 
appointments in various parts of the Empire, and sent each one 
of them to fill some post in one city or another, Sadru-’d-din was 
appointed to be QQ?i of the seaport town of BahrOc, in the prov- 
ince of Gujarat, and was despatched thither in that capacity. 
There he died, leaving behind him a son possessed of ability, 
named Shaikh Muhammad, who now holdB in that city the 
appointment held by his late father. 

XIII. MiyIn Ii.Ahdad ok Lakiinai'. 

He was one of those sages whose knowledge is always at com- 
mand and ready for use. He possessed a naturally acute intellect 
and intuitive intelligence. In knowledge of practical theology 
and the first principles of that science, and of Arabic, he had uo 
equal. He wrote a treatise on syntax which he named after one 
of the nobleB, Qu^bi by name , 9 and which contained some evidence 
of its authors industry. 

I went to Lakhnau at the time when Husain Khan was gover- 
86 nor of that place , 9 and met the Miyan. Among his works there 
were two bookB which struck me sts being wonderful. One Van 
a treatise, written in columns, which covered a piece of paper 
capable of containing fourteen lines of ordinary writing, and as 
broad as it was long. lu this treatise the leading principles and 

l On the dispersal of the 'Watnd. 

i A passage occurs here which I am unable to translate. It rune as 
follows 

dljjl f rJb 

Both MSS. substitute for and M8. (A) substitutes fur 

ev * n w * fc h these variants tho passage is obscure and the text 
appears to me to be corrupt. 

5 Fids p. 6, note 4. Husain Khan was appointed to Lakhnau in A.H. 974 

(A.D. 1666*67) and was transferred thence to Klot-n-Gula in A.H. 976 (A.D. 

1667*66). 
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problems of fourteen different branches of knowledge were suc- 
cinctly set forth. The other consisted of four MaqUmaht from 
a treatise in which the style of the MaqUmUtu-LHariri 1 2 * * * 6 was 
imitated, which treatise he entitled Qiftm.* He told me that he 
had composed other works besides these. His cousins, however, 
said that the treatise on fourteen different branches of knowledge 
and the QitUn were written by Hakim Zibriql,* who, having come 
to Jaunpfir, employed himself in collating books, together with 
the well-known * Qazi Shihabu-’d-din. These works, they said, 
found their way, in tho course of time, to the library of Shaikh 
A‘zam of Lakhnau, who obtained the title of 
A'zamf and thence came into the hands of MiySn Ilahdad, who 
was a descendant of Shaikh A‘zam ; — and God knows the truth 
of the matter ! 

XIV. MIk Sayyid JAULU-’D-PlN-I.QiWltl,* OF Aoha. 

He was one of the greatest of the S ay y ills of Agra, and was pre- 
eminent in his piety and resignation to the Divine will. From 
his youth to the end of his life he lived in seclusion, avoiding the 
society of the wealthy 7 * 9 and all pomps and ceremony, and in his 
capacity as deputy of his holiness, the Ghaut ' of the Everlasting 
God, the pole-star (of religion) fixed by the Lord, the inhabitant 
«f that place which is beyond locality, Shaikh Muhtyyu-’d-din 

1 ‘ The assemblies of Hariri *; one of tho Arabian classics. 

2 A Turkish word, signifying ‘ a border,’ ‘ an edging of silk ’ * and hence, in 

analogy of the Arabic word ‘ a supplement or commentary.’ The 

aptness of the title will be understood if it bo remembered that ( harir ) 

m Arabic means * silk.’ 

6 MS. (A) has (Ziraqi). I have not been able to find any mention of 
Zibriqi elsewhere. 

* M8. (B) has jji L*e, ‘ above-mentioned.’ 

6 **., * Second (only) to the greatest of the Imdmn (Abu IJhuifab).' 

* The Qadiri* are an order of darmtkfi «. Vide p. 12 , note 4. 

1 MS. (A) has ; LAf (‘ strangers ’) with ('the wealthy’) as a comm- 
tion in the margin. # 

9 £9* (fhaui) means ‘ defender ’ or ‘ helper ’ and is a common title of 
Muhammadan saints. 
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‘Abdu-'l-Qftdir-i*Jil§ni (may God be gratified with him and 
cause him to be gratified with us !), he received pupils up to the 
time when he bade farewell to this fleeting world. At this time 
his son, strong in the faith, Mir Sayyid D&’&d, is the representa- 
tive of his reverend father, and spends his life in holy poverty, 
indigence, and peregrination. As the auspicious splendour of his 
dread Majesty the Emperor and the pomp of the greatness of his 
glorious progeny shone with ever-increasing brilliancy over the 
horizon of the imperial domain of Agra, the effulgence of this 
87 unfortunate family has abated in splendour, and the families of 
other deceased saints too have declined in like manner. 

Couplet. 

“ Hundreds of thousands of children were beheaded 
Before hp who spake with God 1 saw the light/’ 

XV. Shaikh Hi sain ok Ajmer. 

It is commonly reported that he was a descendant of that pole- 
star of holy men, and king of true lovers of God Khaja Mu‘iu-n- 
’d-din-i-Sanjari-yi-Cishti 4 (may God hallow his soul)! Since 
the Emperor, in the days when he first began especially to 
venerate his holiness the Khoja of Ajmer, happened to slight tin* 
claims of the Shaikh (to descent from him) some perverse fellow-;, 
prompted thereto by certain Shaikhs of Eathpur, men who have 
endeavoured to the utmost to depose and discredit those of theii 
own class (may God reward them therefor!), gave evidence 
against his claim to descent from the &haja, saying that hi> 
holiness left no descendants, and the §mlrs and Qtlzis also issued 
decrees to that effect, being guided by their time-serving disposi- 
tions. 

Hemistich . 

•‘The ago hath its raiment. Be thou clad therein ! ” 

Thus the hereditary trusteeship of the shrine which had come 

• Moses. The allusion is to the slaughter of the children of the 
Israelites by Pharaoh’s order 

i Tho groat saint of Ajmer. Vide vol. i. tr&ns., Ranking, p. 70, and note 2 
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down to him through so many years was trail sf erred to others. 

The gkaikh* who was a man of great estate, lived in that province 
like ft king, and the Emperor’s regal jealousy, both on this 
account and on account of certain other events which happened, 
could not endure the Shaikh’s position, so he ordered him to 
leave India and to journey to Makkah, and the Shaikh according- 
ly took formal leave of his Majesty during the march to Bans- 
wala, 1 and, after successfully performing the pilgrimage to 
Makkah, returned. Having accomplished his journey to the 
Ijlijaz, he paid his respects at Court, on his return, on the very 
day on which the Emperor had marched from Fathpur towards 
Kabul against Muhammad Hakim Mirza; but he would not 
conform to the ceremonies which have in these days been estab- 
lished by those who have accepted a new faith and have been 
recently converted to Islam, new followers of a new order of 88 
things. 

The Emperor, after studying the page of the Shaikh'* life 
and the lines of his forehead read there the signs of disaffection 
to himself, and commanded that the Shaikh should be imprisoned 
in the fortress of Bakkar. 2 * * * * * There lie spent some years, and at 
last, in the year H. 1002 (A. I). 1508-94), owing to tin* efforts 
made on his behalf by certain courtiers who had his Majesty’s 
confidence, he was summoned from Bakkar to the Imperial pres- 
ence, and, in company with some other prisoners, such as Shaikh 
Kamal-i-Biyabani, the impostor, some mention of whom, has 
already been made, 8 and the Qflzi* of Fathpnr. who had been im- 
prisoned in Bakkar for fourteen years, owing to the machinations 
of Shaikh Ibrahim i-Cishti,* and whose release had been ordered 

l In A.l). 1677. 

1 Bhakkar. Vide vol. ii, text, p. .100. 

Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 300, 366. 

i -Shaikh Ibrahim was the hoh of Shaikh M ami chlf-r hrnfl.i r of Shaikh 

Sahm-i-Oishti of Fathpur Sikri, to whoso intoreoHMions the hirth of Sulfsn 

Salim (Jahangir) was attributed. In A.H. 980 (A.l). 1578-79) he was mode 
governor of Fatbpiir Sikri, and it .Van apparently while in* held that pout that 

he had the qafis of tho town imprisoned. Ho died in A H. 999 (A.D. 1590- 

01). Vide Ahi-i‘ Akburi , i, 402, and ISadaonI, vol. ii, text, p. 374 d ftnrnum. 
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by means of the intercession of Mirzi Nizimu-’d-din A^mad, 1 
he arrived at Court, and there they all paid their respects to his 
* Majesty, and all, with the exception of the Shaikh, prostrated 
themselves. He, an old man of seventy years of age, utterly 
unaccustomed to the ceremonial of kingly courts and the correct 
fashion of waiting upon royal personages, made a slight inclina* 
tion and a mere bow, after the old custom. The Emperors 
displeasure with him was renewed, and the Mitzd was ordered to 
have a grant of three hundred btgas of land in Bakkar made out 
to him, as madadi-ma'foh* and to despatch the Shaikh thither 
once more. Begum Padsjiah, the mother of his Majesty, busied 
herself in the ladies’ apartments of the palace in interceding for 
the Shaikh , and said to the Emperor, “My son, he has an aged 
and decrepit mother in Ajmer, whose heart yearns to see her son 
again. How would it be if you were to give him leave to depart 
to Ajmer? He desires no madad-i-ma'iish from you. The 
Emperor would not accede to her request, and said, “ Mother, 
he will start business afresh in the place to which he is now 
going, and people will present to him alms, presents, and compli- 
mentary gifts in plenty. He leads a number of men astray. In 
fine, let him summon his mother hither.” This treatment of his 
mothor was much bitterer to the Shaikh than was the mere going 
to Bakkar. 

On the night on which the Sadr-i-JahBn summoned the com- 
pilot-, of these historical selections to the Imperial presence iu 
connection with the Shaikh's resignation of his trusteeship of the 
80 shrine in Ajmer, as has already been mentioned, the Emperor was 
perturbed in respect of that caso, which he had himself brought, 
forward, and refused to ratify the decree (with regard to the 
resignation), and retained the Shaikh in his service. He said to 
the $adr-i~Jtihan, “Where is that simple-hearted old man?’’ 
(meaning gljaikb Husain). I reminded him that he was in 
Lalrilr, aud urged the $adr-i-Jahan , since I myself was unworthy 
to hold such a blessed position, to have him appointed as the 

t . 

I Author of the fabnqit-i-Akbari. 

4 A grant in aid of livelihood. 
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trustee of the shrine in that protected 1 city, and ro restore to him 
his just due. But, since it is not in the nature of natives of 
India to work in the interests of their own brethren, or to trust 
one another, the efforts of the Sadr-i-Jahdn availed ueither in my 
case, unfortunate wretch that I am, nor in the case of Shaikh 
Husain. That aged man, whose sins have surely been forgiven 
by God, now lives in affliction and distress, in perturbation of 
spirit and in perplexity, seated in the nook of obscurity, unable to 
haunt the doors of the great ones of this world, or to obtain their 
influence and interest on his behalf ; while at the same time the 
road of representation is closed to him, and all hopes * of the 
intercession of others in his behalf sire ruined. 

Hut, to continue: the Shaikh's existence is a blessing and a 
boon to be highly prized by his contemporaries. I was not 
personally acquainted with him till recently, but now that he 
has returned from his pilgrimage to the Hijaz, and has suffered 
bonds, he appears to me to be a quantity of (heavenly) light, and 
an angel in bodily form. Never have I known him to speak of 
worldly matters, either in public or in private. He is ever 
employed in austerities, in worship, and in striving in the way 
of holiness, fasting continually and always watching at night. 
It is my hope that God (may He be praised and glorified !) will 
open to him the door of his desire, in accordance with the text, 
“ Verily a difficulty shall be attended with ease, aye, verily h 
difficulty shall be attended with ease.” It is my hope, too, that God 
will speedily recompense him for his afflictions with the blessing 
described in the couplet : — 

Couplet. 

When hardships press upon thee, think on the chapter “ Have 
we not opened ? ” 8 

And the word “difficulty” lies between two repetitions of the 
word “ ease,” 

When thou thinkest on this rejoice. 

* (maA/fij), protected, that is to my, from evil by t)& prenenoo 
therein of Mu'inmd'din Cishti’s shrine. 

* Literally, * the house of intercession is rained.' 

8 The ninety .fourth chapter of tho Qur'dn, from which the test is quoted. 
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1 pray, too, that I, bondsman of this world as I am, may b\ 

90 the blessing of that leader of all the pious, attain salvation, that, 
being delivered from my purposeless pursuits, my wild talk, 
levity, folly, and futile scribbling, I may reach my “ true native 
land ” and abiding city, to meet there my departed wife, children, 
and relatives, and, above all my son, and that I may be enabled 
to employ what remains to me of life in some occupation that 
shall serve me hereafter. 

Couplet. 

My purpose is, if it be possible, 

So to employ myself as to dissipate my grief. 

And since these lines were written jnst as the scroll of felicity 
was unfolding itself, and the blessed breeze of morn was begin- 
ning to blow, and the true dawn was just breaking, what wondei 
if the arrow of my disinterested prayer strikes the target oi 
acceptance through the bounty of the Lord, on whose lxmiuiless 
mercy 1 have always trained myself to believe, and by whose free 
grace T have been nourished ? 

Couplet. 

91 He may well unfold the desire of my fortune, for which 

last night 

“ I prayed, and the true dawn broke/’ 1 

These complainings are out of place here, but what can I do ; 
My soul and heart are so oppressed with weakness and un- 
easiness that these few hitter lamentations have escaped from 
the pipe of my tongueless pen. Please God I shall he excused 
and forgiven. 

• This couplet is from an ode of Hifr/„ No. 236 in Colonel Jarrott's edition 
of Htfi?.. For JaI* £** in the second hemistich Colonel J&rrett’s edition 
reads without any variant. A fine MS. of Hifij? in my possession 

reads (3*14 The same MS. reads or rather, as it is written, 

for in the first hemistich. This reading does not commend itself to me 
The Cawnpore edition of Hafir, (1902) reads for ^5f or 
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Couplet. 

“ 1 am not one to weep from grief of heart, 

Bnt this load of grief heavily oppresses mv heart.** 

XVI. Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Qadiu . 1 

He was an inhabitant of Tech, and was the delight of the 
heart and the apple of the eye of his holiness Shaikh Il5mid-i* 
(Judin : may Clod make his soul fragrant ! 

At the time when that holy man (may God the most High 
have mercy upon him!) was in Agra in the days when Bairam 
Khan, the ]ChankhGn(ln, was in power, [ was a student, hut 1 
had not the good fortune of waiting on him. When Bairam 
Khan, owing to the machinations of malevolent and perverse 
persons, the chief of whom was Shaikh Gada’i, 2 became puffed up 
with pride on account of his transient high position, he began to 
regard the holy Shaikh with disfavour, and summoned him from 
l ech. The Shaikh was much displeased, and declared that the 
order augured ill for his persecutor, and there happened to 
bairam Khan what did happen.® But Shaikh Muhammad Gliaus 
used to attribute the subsequent confusion in tin* affairs of 
Ihiiram Klian to his own journey to Court (in obedience to a 
Munitions). 

When the holy Shaikh Hamid returned hi Multan his soul, 
now resting oil high, conveyed itself in the sacred shrine to the 
neighbourhood of the attendants of the sublime court of heaven 
and his pure body was committed to the ground in the village 
ol Hamidpftr, a dependency of Multan. 

There had been for many years a dispute between Shaikh 
'Abdu-’l-Qadir and his younger brother, Shaikh Musa, regarding 
the title to the Shaikh- dom, and Shaikh MQsa, consequently, 

1 Vide Ain-uAkbmi, i, 544. 

2 Vide supra No. V. 

' Seif, his removal from his position by Akbsr. Vide vol. ii, t*Kt, p. 140. 
As a matter of fact many things contributed to Bairam’N fall. He was 
unfortunate in having the whole interest of the family of Akbar's foster* 
mother arrayed against him. 

19 
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spent iiioitt of liis time at Court. One night when the Shaikh 
‘Abdu-’l-Qadir was at Fatfcpur oil of poppies was offered to him. 
and he declared the use of it to be unlawful. The Emperor was 
displeased with him on account of what he said on this occasion* 
and one day in the hall of audience at Fathpur, after the congre- 
gational prayers had been recited, the Shaikh busied himself with 
his supererogatory devotions. The Emperor said, “ Shaikh , per- 
form your supererogatory devotions in your own house.” The 
02 Shaikh replied, “ Sire, iu this kingdom your commands have no 
force.” The Emperor was much displeased and said, “ What an 
ignorant fellow is this Shaikh He then said, “ Since you do 
not desire what my power can give you, remain no longer in n»\ 
kingdom.” The Shaikh immediately left the assembly, resigned 
his madad-i-ma'afih* and ceased to prosecute his case against his 
younger brother. He retired to Uceh, the burial place of his 
revered predecessors, and, in Shaikh Musa’s absence, removed 
the bones of the holy Shaikh Hamid to Ucch, and followed the 
sublime and laudable rule of bis predecessors. He now walks, 
with the footsteps of resignation, in the way of holy poverty, ami 
receives so much in the way of alms that lie has no need of any 
madud-i- im'ash. Now Shaikh Musa, after all the years which 
he has spent in piety, devotion, holy endeavour, and saintliness, 
has become a secular follower of the Emperor, has adopted the 
profession of arms, and, having resigned his former service, has 
now become a commander of five hundred horse. This is similar 
to the story of a man who became a Musalinan, to whom one said. 
“ You have done well, there were too few Musalmans without you ! 

So long ns Shaikh Musa was with the Emperor lie would, at 
the stated times for prayer, whether he were in the public or the 
private hall of audience, himself utter the call to prayer, and 
would then lead the congregational prayers in the presence of 
the Khali f ah of the age, and none could gainsay him. 

1 Bad&oni apparently means to be sarcastic, insinuating that there were 
plenty of cJfcievanf holy men who had relinquished the service of God for 
the service of Akbar. With reference ft? what follows, however, he may 
moan that the imperial service was benefited by the accession of at least one 
true Muslim. 
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When news was { brought to Shaikh ‘Abdn-’l-Qadir of his 
brother's new rank at Court, he said, He well deserves the 
command of a thousand horse, Why did he not enter the im- 
perial service before, and receive a jfigir in Multan, instead of 
causelessly quarrelling for so long Y ” 

Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir, well content with the honour and high 
place which he has gained through holy poverty, follows the rule 
of his noble ancestors and. sitting as their successor, employs 
himself in guiding and teaching the people, and spends his 
precious time in worship, in the practice of severe austerities, 
and in holy endeavour, so that his leadership in the religious 
world is established. 1 

Couplet. 

We will not deprive ourselves of the honour of holy poverty 93 
and contentment ; 

Tell the king that our daily bread has been appointed for us 
by God. 

XVII. Shaikh KahTu. 

He was the spiritual successor of his holiness Shaikh Balm'ii- 
d-diu Zakariya 2 (may God sanctify his soul!). The people of 
Multan gave him the title of Volt (saint), ami so groat was 
their faith in him that he could, if he chose, assemble a thousand 
horsemen in one day. He employed his time so busily that lie 
took his meals at variable times, as it were, and owing to the 
redness of his eyes, caused really by his night watches, the 
common people believed him to he a drunkard. 

“So much is my own blood my drink that all night long 1 
am beside myself, 

“And for this reason men charge me with wine-bibbing." 

Nevertheless, Shaikh MQsa-i-^adiri, who has been mentioned 
above, always attributed the redness of Shaikh Kabir's eyes to 
actual drunkenness, and he would continually say, “ I fear that 

1 Literally, ‘ has been stamped as current coin.' 

4 Vide vol, i, trans. Ranking, 133 and note 2; and .\ni-i-Akban iii, ;W2 
»nd note 3. Badaoni does not, of ^course, mean flint Kabir was the imme- 
diate successor of this saint, who died in A. I) 1267-68. In the iqaf 
Kabir is said to have been an actual descendant of Haha’ii-d'din Zakariyu. 
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the saints of old, too, whose morals we read of in books, were like 
Shaikh Kabir, who is well known as a “Saint,” and that tln> 
old poets, also, were like Shaikh Faizi and the rest of them." 
God forbid ! 

I saw Shaikh Kabir once at Fathpur, when I was with Himam 
Khan, and observed his dignity of appearance, and I tirmlv 
believe that inwardly he was a knower of hidden secrets. 

(A fragment 1 from Sa‘di.) 

“ Whomsoever thou seest clad in the garments of holiness. 

“ Believe him to be holy, and a pious man. 

“ If thou knowest not his actual state. 

** What business has the police olliccr within t he house y " 

His death took place in the year H. 0fl5 (A.l) 1587) and he is 
buried in the burial place of his venerable forefathers ( nmy 
blessing and peace be upon them !). 

94 XVT1I. All it Sayyid ‘Au ok IjOihiiXna. 

He is one of the faithful men of this age, and is among tin* 
greatest of the spiritual representatives of Shaikh ‘Abdu-’i- 
Razz&q of Jhanjhana, a noted Shaikh, who was widely venerated 
by ecstatic mystics, and followed by those who had acquired 
learning and perfection. 

The Mir passed his eightieth year, and advanced well into hr* 
ninth decade, and throughout, his precious life he never set foot 
outside his house once he had received authoritative permission 
to give religious instruction. He was resorted to by the great, 
and by all, both rich and poor. Many miracles are related <>t 
him, and whosoever was honoured by the Slir's companionship, 
and in all sincerity enrolled himself among his disciples, obtained 
grace to avoid all forbidden things and wanton pastime-, 
to ally himself to the Fount of all grace, and to attain his true 
object. Among such was Muhammad Ja‘far, the relative «*f 
Mirza Nizamu-’d-din Aljinad, an orthodox youth, blit polluted 
with debauchery. When he travelled from Lah5r to take up tin 

• 

1 «uki The text does not give the source of the quotation. I hav« 
inserted it from US. (A). The verses t \ re well known. 
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fan) dan 1 2 of the paryana of Shumsabiid * which was in tin* 
Mini's jagir* and reached Ludhiana, he enrolled himself among 
Mir Sayyid ‘Ali’s disciples, and, by Hod’s grace, repented of his 
>ins, and, leaving aside all 3 * things that should be shunned,* and 
everything that is forbidden, frequently begged the Mir to offer 
up a prayer 5 * that he might attain to the dignity of martyrdom. 
The A fir offered up prayers in accordance with his request, and in 
the course of three or four months Muhammad Ja'far became so 
well known for his piety, abstinence, asceticism, and devotion, 
that he became an object of envy b to many of the pious, 
and he, who used with much pride and pomp, and with many 
attendants, to recite his night prayers, now drew water for his 
ceremonial ablutions without ihe help of any servant, and 
.Housed nobody. 

In a short time the Mir* prayer was answered, and in a village 95 
m the jiargana of Sjmmsabad Muhammad .laM'ur attained to the 
dignity of martyrdom, 7 lighting manfully against the warlike 
mlidels 

In that, same year I waited on Mir Sayynl * A li, on the invasion 
on which I. in company with ilir/a Ni/amu-'d-din Ahmad, 
obtained leave to visit my beloved home. The conversation 
turned on the martyrdom ot .la‘lar, and Mir Sayyid ‘Alt said, 

"It is admissible for martyrs to satisfy their love of pleasure in 


1 The luujtlat was tin* duet military and police officer of u / uinjana , <u 
‘ hundred.’ 

2 Headquarters of a \>ar<ninn in the *mkdi of Qannnuj in the tabu ot 
Agra, rule A’ni'i-Ahbnii t ii, 185. Now n town in the Qaiinganj tahfil of 
i lie Fnrrnkhahid District in the U. 1* , i idn Imp, (iazotteer (new Meries), 
xxii, 220. 

emitted from the text, though both MSB. have it. 

* MS. (A) has wliieh is not so good a reading. 

the opening ehapter of the (^uiVm which is recited ns a prayer 
with intention. 

* jiue. Badaom always used the word in this wrong sense, ride mipni 
|> Hu, note 2, also vol. i. trans. thinking, 395 and 543, note 4. 

7 In A.H. 999 (A.D. 1590-91), vide vol. ii, text, j*. 37« Muhammad 
Ja‘far was the non of Nigamn-d-din’e maternal aunt. 
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thin world as well (as in the next), as is certain from the follow- 
ing text which occurs in the glorious word of God : — 4 Nay, rather, 
alive with their Lord they are provided for, rejoicing/ ”• He 
then said, in this connection, “ There was a newly married youth 
who met his death by martyrdom in this neighbourhood, and 
after his death he used to return always on Friday nights, in 
appearance the same as when he was alive, and pass the night 
with his wife in conjugal intercourse.” I said, “ They say too 
that deceased martyrs are capable of begetting children in these 
circumstances, and it is well known that this is a fact. In the 
pargana town of B antiwar, which was my birthplace, an Afghan 
named Is^aq suffered martyrdom but used to consort with his 
newly-married wife after his death, visiting her every Friday 
night. He ordered her to keep the matter secret, but shortly 
afterwards, when the woman became pregnant, she was accused 
of misconducting herself. On being much pressed she revealed 
*' the whole matter to her mother-in-law, Ishaq’s mother, and one 
Friday night showed her the form of her son. The mother cried 
out, calling her son by name, and tried to embrace him. The 
shape vanished, and from that day forth Ishaq appeared no more. 
His mother dug a well and named it after him, and the well 
exists to this day. How can these things be V ” Mir Sayyid 
‘All answered, “ They are possible, ami they are not contrary t«» 
reason,’* Mir/.a N igamu-'d-dln Ahmad said, “It may be that 
a jinn appeared in the outward form of the Martyr.” The 
Mir said, “A jinn has not the power to appear in the 
semblance of the bodies of pmphets, saints, pious men, and 
martyrs.” 

The death of the Mil* occurred in the year H. 1002 (A.D. 
1593-94), or H. 1003 (A. I). 1594-95). One of the learned men 
96 of the time found that the words, “ The religious leader of man- 
kind,”* gave the date of his death. The Mirs worthy son, Mir 
Sayyid has succeeded him. 

I (HO AH *1**1 cL- Gur’an iii, part of iwraw 168, 164. 

Th “ chronogram *"’* th0 dau A a 1002 <AD ' 

1698 - 94 ). 
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XIX. Shu km Mu‘Ix. 

He was the grandson of MauUna Mu'in the preacher, a well- 
known man, the author of the Ma'firiju-'n-nnb&n'ah.i Shaikh 
Mu‘in (of whom T am writing) was an angel in human form. 

He was employed for some time, under the farmfin of the 
£htri{fnh of the age, as Qnzi of Lahor. They say that he never 
decided a case, and that if a plaintiff pressed for the decision of 
his suit he would with much insistence and lamentation and with 
protestations of his own incompetence, say, “ Kor God’s sake 
compromise the matter between you, so that I may avoid respon- 
sibility, and lmvo no cause for repentance or shame.” He would 
also say, “ You both know all about the case ; it is my misfortune 
that l. who know nothing of it, am left alone to decide between 
two who kne>v all about it. Do not, then, give me cause to be 
ashamed before the Court of God. the Most High ! ” If a woman 
prayed for a separation from her husband on the ground of his 
absence from her he would provide her with means of livelihood 
to the extent of his ability, and would say, “ Take this much for 
your subsistence and await your husband’s return : do not 
separate from him.” 

He devoted his subsistence allowance, over which lie had exclu- 
sive rights, to the pay of scribes, whom ho used to employ to copy 
valuable books, and he used to collate the copies and have 
them bound, and would then present them to student**.. This was 
his principal occupation and employment throughout his life, and 
he must have distributed thousands of such volumes to the 
people. 

In the year H. 995 (A.i). 1587) lie took his departure from 
this world, the sojourning place of toil, for the garden of eternity, 
leaving two sons, one of whom is famous in all riots and combats 
for his skill in wrestling, while the other is a noted pigeon -flier. 

On account of these accomplishments their names were mentioned 
the Rmperor, and he was a spectator of their performances. 97 

1 The test has Ui*rij, bat both Y8S. have Mo'Srij, which rending I have 
adopted. The title of the book, which I have not found mentioned else- 
where means *• Steps to prophet -hood." 
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“ The living comes forth from the dead and the dead comes forth 
from the living,” 1 


XX. MIk ‘Audu-’l-LajIf ok QazvIn. 

He was a 8uifl Sayyid descended from IJasan. He was well- 
versed both in those branches of knowledge which depend upon 
the exercise of the reasoning faculties and in those which depend 
upon the exercise of the memory. Every step in his pedigree is 
historical, as Hairati, the famous poet, wrote in an ode in praise 
of Qa?i YabyS, the venerable father of the Mir : — 

“ Tales of history should be heard from his lips, 

For no one has seen his like in history. ’* 

He or one of his relations found the date of the perversion of 
Shih Isma‘il in the words, “ the untrue religion.” When he was 
arrested in consequence he said, “ 1 said ‘ the religion * wrongly,” 1 
and obtained his freedom by this artifice. The Saifi Sayyid* 
were all bigoted Sunni* , and Shah Tahmasp deprived them of 
their families and estates on this charge, and this was the cause 
ol Mir ‘Abdu-'l-Latfifs coming to India. 1 heard this from 
Mirz& Ghiyagu-'d-din ‘Ali, s who is entitled A?af J£b&n< When 
Mir ‘Abdu-’l-Latlf and his family fell into disfavour with the 
(Persian) king, Mir ‘Ala'u-'d-daulah, the writer of the Tazkirah , 
who was the younger brother of ‘Abdu-’l-Latif and had been 
brought up by him, and who used to call him Jlazrat-i-AqH, with 
some object of his own in view wrote an ode, declaring his com- 
plete separation and estrangement from his brother. One of the 
hemistichs of that ode is as follows : — 

“ I utter curses on Yaljya and on $azrat-i-Aqa.” * 

98 People said to him, “The Mir brought you up by his side, why 


t That is to say, the dead Shaikh lives in hie works while from hia living 
aunt proceeds nothing bnt dead works. 

* * I was wrong in calling it a religion at all/ Shah Isma'U's * per- 
version ' was to the Ski'dh faith. 

t The text omits *A li, though both M SS.*have it, and it is oorrect, V id& 
Arn-i-Akbari, i, 08. 

* Mir ‘Ali’n-d-daolah had apparently become a flfci'ah. 
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have you insulted him He answered, “ Do you uot see that 
I have shown my gratitude to # him by mentioning him by the 
title of I?a{rat-i*£qll, while I have mentioned my father by his 
name only, without any honorific title P ” To be brief, the 
depraved heretics worked on the mind of Shah Tahm§sp, and 
completely alienated him from Mir YafeyS, and the Sh.Hk sent a 
royal messenger, a man of devilish aspect, and in appearance like 
the guardians of hell, from Azarb&’ijan with a written order 
which ran as follows •“ Since Mir YahyS and his son Mir 
‘Abdu-'l-Lafcif are full of zeal for the Sunni persuasion, and are 
the chief cause of the staunchness of the Sunnis of Qazvin, there- 
fore take both these men, and collect all the Sunni books which can 
be found within the limits of their jurisdiction, and send them to 
me, and take their wives and families to Isfahan.” Thereupon 
Mir ‘Ala’u-’d-daulah who was then in Azarbftijan sent a swift 
messenger with a letter to this effect, and the royal messengers 
arrested Mir Yahya who was known as “ YahyS the innooent,” 1 
and he was kept in Isfahan in bonds for eighteen months, until 
he was released at once from those bonds and from the bonds of 
this world of vexation and anguish. Mir ‘Abdu-’l-Latlf sought 
safety in flight and withdrew himself for a time to the mountains, 
and, relying on the promise of his ,late Majesty, came to India 
where he was honoured by being received into the imperial 
service and was gladdened by the emoluments which he reoeived 
through the boundless liberality and generosity of the emperor. 
His present majesty also took some lessons from him in various 
passages of the Divan of gfcaja flfifiz and other books. 

On the 5th Bajab in the year H. 981 (Oct. 31, 1573) in the 
new town of Fathp&r Mir ‘Abdu-'l-Latif took his departure for 
paradise, the abode of bliss, and obtained the everlasting blessings 
of the heavenly damsels apd mansions, and was buried on the 
ramparts of the fortress of Ajmer close to Mir Sayyid ?us- 
sain, “ KJiing-tawdr." * Q&sim-bArsal&n found the chronogram 

4 Or • the divinely proteoted from error/ 

• * Ae rider of the grey hone/ Mir Seyyid tfawin is » srint who Hm a 
■brine at Ajmer. 

20 
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99 “ The glory of the race of Yas n 1 for the date of his 
death. 

Mir ‘Abdu-’l-Latif s fortunate, noble, and orthodox son Mini 
Gljiy&su-'d-din ‘Ali-yi-Akhund, entitled Naqib BJln,* who is 
endowed with angelic qualities and adorned with the graces and 
perfection of learning, has no equal either in Arabia or in Persia 
in his knowledge of works on travel, of history, and of chronicles, 
as has been said before. The author is more intimate with him 
than with any of the courtiers, and was his schoolfellow from 
ohildhood. He is now strenuously employed, night and day, in 
the imperial service, and for a whole generation past has been 
engaged in reading works on history, books of story, and anec- 
dotes, and legends, both in Persian and in Hindi, which latter 
works have in these days been translated. One may say indeed 
that he has become a part of the life of the Khalifah of the age. 
who never dreams of losing his companionship for a moment. 
Of late he has been suffering from slight fever, but it is hoped 
that he will be blessed with a rapid recovery and complete res- 
toration to health. Since the good are everywhere acceptable 
may they live long ! As for the evil ones of the age, what need 
is there to ntfcer prayers for them Y The evil that they do brings 
its own reward and evil befalls the tongue which pollutes itself 
by the mention of these nameless scoundrels. 

XXI. Khaja Mu^AffctAD Ya^yA. 

Ho was a descendant in the fourth generation of the holy 
liJj&jft AbrSr 8 (may God sanctify his soul!). He was well 
acquainted with the seven styles of penmanship, and was a 
professor of that art. He had great practice and wonderful skill 
in medicine and therapeutics. His excellent qualities and dis- 

l The chronogram gives the date 981. 

* Vide din-t-dfcban, i, 441. Akhu,nd means 'theologian,' ' preacher,’ oi 
'tutor.' Naqib ghan was made a commander of fifteen hundred at tin 
jjbeginmng of Jahlngir's reign, and died* in A.D. 1614. He was buried a 
Ajmer, beside his wife, in the enolosore of Mn'inn-d-din Cishti's tomb. 

8 The renowed saint Khila NA?irn-d-d»n ‘Ubaidn-'lllh Al>rir. Vide Ai* 
i, 322. 



position were an inheritance which he had received from his 
forbears, and although he was little given to discourso he exer- 
cised hospitality, and whatever he received from his jdgir was 100 
spent in furnishing the table of friendship. He was the bene- 
factor both of high and low. When the new heresy was intro- 
duced and the influence of the vilest of men waxed great he 
withdrew from this society and obtained leave to perform the 
pilgrimage to the Hijdx. He was made “ loader of the pilgrim- 
age" and was sent on his way to the holy placets with ample 
store for the journey. When he had attained the felicity of com- 
pleting the pilgrimage he returned, and passed his precious time 
in Agra, in devotion and the service of the Most High God, 
which alone is the object for which man was created, until the 
importunate messenger of doom seized the garment of his holy 
life, and invited him to the abode of nearness to God and the 
threshold of His greatness, so that having obtained his release 
from this abode of distraction and darkness he enterod into close 
fellowship with tho faithful, the martyrs, and the pious. 

Couplet . 

They call to thee from the highest heaven, 

I know not what more thou host to do with this world 
of snares. 

XXII. StfAijjp y usain op Bada£B£hAn. 

He was one of the spiritual successors of tho lord Shaikh 
9 usain of Kb’arazm (may God sanctify his soul !). Religious 
ecstasy, overpowering him, used to reduce him to a state like 
inebriety. Daily, after early morning prayers, the Mifbnh, 
written by Shaikh Raghid (may God sanctify his soul !), used to 
be read in his venerable assembly, after the rule of the Kibrawt 
order, and he would then fall into a religious ecstasy, and in like 
manner he was assiduous in roadiog the Matnavt of the Maulavl - 
yi’&fa'navi, 1 His feet were firm in the path of the most pure 
law, and his speech sprang* ever from spiritual knowledge, aftd 


Maulina Jalala-d-din-i-Rumi. 



affected the hearts of his hearers. If at times one would praise 
him he would say, " It is yourself that you are regarding." 

He stayed some time in Badfton for the purpose of seeing some 
101 Turks who had attached themselves to him as their spiritual 
leader, and made that place resplendent with the light of his 
presence, and the bounty of his blessed companionship reached 
the inhabitants of that district. Returning thence he came to 
Agra, and thence hastened to the court of the great God. 

XXIII. Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-QIdir. 

He is one of the descendants of Shaikh ‘Abdu-'l-Qgdir the 
second, of Ucch, who was entitled his holiness Ghaus-i-Rabbani 
(may God be graciously pleased with them !). Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l- 
Q&dir and his younger brother, Shaikh Ilah Bakbsh* were both 
educated in piety, devotion, and temperance, and were distin- 
guished for their mental perfections. They lived for some time 
in Fathphr, and the emperor, at the time when religious contro- 
versy waxed warm, extended his patronage to Shaikh Ilah 
Bakhshf and appointed him to Gujarat with the title of #adr, 
and sent him to gljahbaz &h&n* 1 * * 4 * This was, in fact, banishment. 
The Shaikh, however, rendered good service to the state, and 
constantly * sent express messengers with representations contain- 
ing full newB 8 of the rebels, and other matters, so that a commis- 
sion was issued, granting him the rank of commander of three 
hundred. But just then the messenger of death delivered in his 
ear the joyful message, 44 Return thou to thy Lord,” and he 
responded cheerfully to the messenger of God. His elder brother, 
Shaikh ‘Abdu-T-Qftdir, was then banished to the glorious city 
of Makkah, and at the time when the gh&nkbangn, son of 
Bairftm Sian,* and Mlrzft Nig&mu-’d-din Ahmad had the control 

l Sbihbis gfcin Knmbii; vide A'm»- Akbari i, m. Shiifrk TUh Bakhsh 
was apparently sent to Gujarat in 1678-79, at which time ghihb&s Khin was 
in Western Baj patina. 

* in both M8S. The text has 

* jU*} as in both MSS. The text has 

4 Utrsa 'Abda-r-Babim ; vide Ain-i-Akbari i, 334. It was probably in 1683 

that Shaikh ‘Abdnl-'l-Qadir was sent to Makkah. 
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of affairs in GujarSt, he went thither, and having obtained from 
them provisions for his journey and attached himself to a oom- 
pany of pilgrims he obtained the glory of performing the 
pilgrimage of the y. Thence he returned to his own native 
place, LShdr, where he now lives , 1 engaged in the servioe of God 
and in devotion, and remaining steadfast in the same. 

XXIV. Shaiilb AbQ.’l.Ma«alT. 

He is the nephew, the son-in-law and the spiritual successor 
of his holiness the true spiritual guide, the abode of saintship, 
him who is seated in the chair of unity, lord of the sword of 
might and the troop of power of the Eternal One, the manifesta- 
tion of the perfections of Mubammad, MiySri Shaikh D&’tld* (may 
God sanctify his soul!). He is, in the swift pursuit of righteous- 
ness, the phoBnix of the age, a pattern in all states and assemblies 
of holy poverty and self-effacement. If mention be made of 
those favoured by God it is his name which is most appropriately 
mentioned, and if the talk be of those who excel their fellows it 
is his name which is first spoken. Ho is a man of lofty soul who 
has completely effaced himself in tho love which he bears to his 
spiritual guide, a man of noble mind who knows no other occupa- 
tion than the adoration of his saintly preceptor. He has himself 
written verses to that purport 

Couplets. 

“ I am ever inebriated with the cup of love ; 

What should I know of * this ' and * that *— 

I who worship Da'ftd ? * 


“ How can this frozen heart be warmed by the speech 
ofallP 

Nay, it requires the breath of Da’Qd, which can soften 
even iron.” 


102 


1 In A.H. 1004 (AD, 1696-00). 
* Vide p. 47. 
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“ I sit on the throne of poverty, now that! have attained 
my desire, 

I reign like Sulaimin, for I am heart and soul the 
slave of D&'ftd.” 

Quatrain. 

“ Lord, grant to me one glance of the eye which I 
desire, 1 

Grant to me freedom alike from being and non-exis- 
tence, 

And although I be not worthy of this high fortune, 

Grant to me one atom of the love of Shaikh DB^d.” 9 

One of his sayings is this : — “ Oh, Abft*’l-Ma‘ftli, be the slave 
of the Lord, the Most High, and be not the slave of money and 
jewels!” It is said that in the year of his auspicious birth he 
was taken to his holiness, the universally respected • Miyin 
Shaikh Di'ftd (may God sanctify his tomb ! ) and that his worthy 
father asked the MiySn to give a name to his auspicious offspring. 
His holiness the Miyan said, “ Let his name be ghfth* Abtl-’l- 
Ma‘ftli.” As this name was very uncommon in India the bes- 
towal of it has been regarded as a prophecy of the return of the 
Mughnls, 8 and of the appearance of the army of the emperor 
Hnm&yfln (may his grave be fragrant !) and a year had not 
passed when that emperor, who has now obtained forgiveness 
of hiB sins, returned to India, and (the spiritual influence of) 
Abfl-'l-Ma'&li placed him who had thus conformed to that in- 
fluence in possession of the country of the Panjab# The words 
“ Abfl-'l-Ma'flli, the Worshipper of God ” were found to give the 
date of his birth. The few flowing verses quoted below, which 
are to be interpreted mystically and not literally, are some of the 
products of his bright genius# 

i Or 1 of my true object of desire.* 

t la both MBS. the seoottd and fourth hemistiohe of thie quatrain an 
transposed. . 

8 Literally, • the pole-star of pole-stars.* 

t Bk. 

8 Because it was more common among them. 
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A fragment. 

Qhurbati L speaks in his religions eostasy, 

Ah eostasy which is indeed altercation without speech. 
It were impossible to describe the condition of his love, 
Yet to refrain from doing so is another impossibility. 

Qhurbati ! Make thy life a sacrifice to Him, 

For the felicity of union with Him is not bes- 
towed as a worthless gift. 


Keep the mention of love in thine heart, and open not 
thy lips. 

Keep the month of this flask well closed, lest (cold) 
air should enter it. 


Qhurbati ! Raise the cry of ‘I am God ! * * and fear 104 
not the stake, 

For rope and stake are the means of ascent in this path. 

That which we have seen and known of that Soul of 
Souls 

(We learnt) not to repeat, but to see and to know. 

The following copy of a letter is one of his wonderful epistles 
which he sent to me in Lfthor 

Verses. 

I increased my desire nnd my heart is in grief, 

And within my bowels a firo is kindled. 

When will the absent return from their long journey P 1 


1 The tettalfou or poetical name of Abu-'l-Ma’ftli. 

* The reference is to Manf&r, vide p. 87, note 7. 

* These verses should be completed by a fourth hemistich, which is want- 
ing la the teat and the MS8. 
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“My dear one,— At this time of dejection in my separation 
from every friend and stranger I had come to regard the news 
even of those who 1 asked after the well-being of all as a letter- 
carrier and messenger, and used to hope for greetings and a 
message, when suddenly your affectionate letter took the place of 
a prescription for the restoration to health of those oast down 
with melancholy at separation from their friends, and redoubled 
my desire to see you, and my affection. Now the verses of that 
holy man of the Qfidiri order, the seething of whose waves of 
eloquence astonishes and bewilders the soul, expel the anguish 
of my heart, and I beg that you will excuse me (for quoting 
them) 

Ho, ye (who hearken) ! I wonder at all men. 

And in my drunkenness 1 see neither that which is 
before me nor that which is behind. 

And there is nothing, I swear by God, in my bowels but 
desire for you, 

My heart seeth you, as though I saw from your 
eyes. 

From my grave whisper in the ears of my absent friends 

That they are the objects of my regard both in life and 
death. 

When Munkir and Nakir shall come to me 
105 I shall answer to Nakir at the time of his coming, 

and to Munkir. 

And will say ‘Question not me, but another* concern- 
ing them, for I am verily their friend, 

And the bond of ray love for them has suffered no 
change. 

We all convey salutations to all of you. 

Written by the humble Abu-’1-Ma‘flli.” 

And in another letter he wrote the following couplet 

“ As for that dear one who nightly moveth near me, 
Blest will be the day w^en he appears clearly before 
me. 1 * 


1 Both MSB. insert (* and ’) here. 
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« Salutations blended with the desire of seeing you and flaunted 
like the banners of the D&'Qdiyyah branch of the Qfidiriyynk 
order are sent to you. Know that your friend lias important 
business with Manlftnft ‘Abdu-’l-Qbafftr and Shaikh 'Umar, ' 
whioh can be settled by a moment’s attention from you. If you 
can spare any of your precious time to bring it about it will, in 
truth, be most fruitful in benefits. My blessing.” 

XXV. Maolana Jalal of Tala. 

Tala is a famous quarter of Lahftr. The MaulAnft is a relative 
of Qiji Malidi, who was one of the most famous He is 

now one of the most learned men of the time, and has been 
appointed as a teacher at LfthCr. He is a pupil of Mullfl 
luma'll of Ueoh, and has also received instruction from other 
teachers. He is a most expert lapidary, possesses great acumen, 
and has much store of learning in all branches ef know- 
ledge, both those which call for the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty and those which depend on the memory. They say that 
he has been engaged in teaching since he was eight years old. 

Ho has a good delivery and speaks unambiguously so that he is 
able readily to convey to the understanding of his pupils the 
sense of arguments on knotty points of speculative and traditional 
science. He is kind-hearted, pious and religious, and has the 
Qur'an by heart. He is endowed with noble qualities. The 
correction and arrangement of the Quranic exegesis 1 of Shaikh 
Fai$i is principally his work. His age is between fifty and 
sixty. 

Couplet. 

What of argument regarding knowledge Y Though it travel as 106 
far as Farqad* 

The mention of the name of Maulftna Jamilu-’d-din Mnliam* 
mad will accompany it. 

XXVI. MaulAnA ‘ABDU-’sjf-gHAifOH of LAh5b. 

He is a most eminent and distinguished sage, and well known 

(The fM&r* (' rays of lospiratiori ’). 

* On# of two bright stars near the Pole. 
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for the vigour of his understanding and his natural acumen. 
His belief in the Shaikhs is unshaken, and the firmness of hi» 
confidence in these men is wonderful. Most of hiB precious time 
is expended in perusing the works of this class of men, and he 
employs his life in the recitation of supererogatory prayers and 
petitions and in the perusal of the Qur’dn, and whatever comes to 
his board is at the disposal of the poor and needy. At the time 
when the controversy with the 'fllanin and the Shaikhs took place 
he was banished, 1 * 3 * * * * and having been appointed to he Qazi of 
Jaunpfir he was sent thither. When he joined the imperial 
Court at the time when it war at Ilah&had 8 the Qflw.Rhip of 
Jaunpfir wrr bestowed on the Ottoman Qnzi-zilda , an accomplished 
man of pleasant disposition and adorned with many mental 
perfections. Since that time Maulfina ‘Abdu-’sh-Shakur has re- 
mained there in retirement, engaged in teaching and imparting 
knowledge, contenting himself with what is sufficient for subsis- 
tence, averse from covetousness, far removed from worldly perils 
and fears, and near to the salvation of faith. 

XXVII. SHAijyj KabIr, son op Shaikh Monawvvar.* 

He is the successor of his respected father. He is a young 
man who in childhood attained to perfection and excelled holy 
men. If in these latter days there lie a son who is better than 
was his father it may he said that it is he who has attained this 
107 condition. He prosecuted his studies in most of those branches 
of knowledge winch are included in the ordinary curriculum 
under his father, and his respected father-in-law, Miy&n Sa‘dn- 
’llfth Ban! isra’il, and subsequently made the society and 
companionship of his fellows the rule of his life, and became a 

l In A.D. 1570. Kide vot. ii, text, p. 277, where ‘Abda-eh-Shsktir is called 
Oaulddr, i.e.» wearer of a darviih.'* robe. 

8 In A.D. 1588. Tide vol. ii, text, p. 334. 

3 Shaikh Mnnawwar was bom at LAhor and was noted for hie tnemorj 

and learning. When tin* * Ulami of LAhor were banished in 1670 he wai 

made $hdr of MAlwa. He won afterwards imprisoned in GwAliyir, when 

he died in A.D. 1302-03. Shaikh Kahir himeelf died at Afymadah|d in Goja 

fit in A.D. 1617 
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courtier. . Hay the meet Holy Qod (be He exalted !) grant him 
rcpentanoe for hie indulgence in opium, his pride, and hie lying 
ft nd boasting. At the time when, in accordance with the impe* 
rial order, he accompanied his father to the pargana of Bajwira 1 
and the spurs of the northern mountains, aud was employed 
in the administration of that district, he wrote a letter to me 
flow which the degree of perfection to which he, as a man, had 
attained may be inferred. That letter was as follows : — 

Poetry. 

1 had a heart by means of which I enjoyed life, but my heart 
perished from me owing to the change which it suffered. 

May the attendants of that possessor of a sublime disposition, 
that resort of excellence, be in good health. Oil, my lord ! Tho 
concerns of my heart and soul, that is to say the only true con- 
cerns of a man, are firmly established on the threshold of sincere 
affection; but my earthly body (may tho dust of the world he on 
its head !) consorts with the birds and beasts of the wilderness of 
superfluity,* nay, by God ! it consorts with a multitude from thd 
sight of which the very birds and beasts could not choose but 
Hee. Glory be to God! I know not where I may find a remedy. 
My vile spirit now knows wbat a blessing health is. From 
the time when I first came to years of discretion to this day, 
when I have reached my fortieth year, all my endeavours 
have been directed towards the companionship of the most spiri- 
tually-minded men, wherein I might seek a remedy for my spiri- 
tual imperfections aud the diseases of my soul, and now zeal for 
the Supreme and jealous God (may His majesty be exalted l) 
having affected me has brought on me a sore affliction, which 

1 There were two pargana* of thi* name. Ooo wee in tho Agre »arkdr of 
the geba of Agra (Ain, if, 182) and the other was in the Beth Jilaodbar 
mb tarkir of the #*ba of Labor (Ain, ii, 316). The latter if the town 
mentioned here. It ie now e town in the District and tatyfil of Hocfefysr- 
P**r in the FSanjib. Vide * Imperial tiaeetteer of India ' (now series), vi, MO. 

* The writer perhaps meant the wilderness of the vulgar 

crowd. 
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Hone but He can core. Cheerfulness, 1 * 3 contentment) and the quiet 
enjoyment of health have all been snatched from me. Ton, 
0 Maulavl, will sorely have experienced the magnanimous and 
affectionate solicitude of the Nawwftb Fayyft?!,* that most learned 
and most wise man, unique in this age (may God enrich us from 
his perfection, and may He bestow on us the profitable honour of 
108 his discourse ! ), and you must have recognized it as one of the 
greatest of the Lord’s benefits, and have returned thanks for this 
great gift. At the time when prayers are answered -put up a 
petition for the needs of your slave. Salutations to yon. May the 
attendants of the sympathetic Miyan Ahmad, the marvel of 
the age, be in good health, and believe me to be desirous of 
reunion.’ 1 


XXV1I1. Shaikh Sa‘uu-’i*uh, thk Grammarian . 9 

Biyana, 4 * * * * is one of the districts in the eastern portion of India. 
Tho Shaikh, from his childhood was in the service of ghaikb 
Muhammad Ghau$, ( and passed his time with him in fasts of forty 
days 9 and in exorcism, and subsequently himself continued these 
practices. He built a hospice in the district of Biyana and was for 
many years resorted to by students and followers of the religious 
life. He employed himself in tho instruction and spiritual guid- 
ance of such men. In knowledge of syntax he had no equal in 
his time. For suventy years he never broke his fast .save on 

l c*i; in both K18S. The text has cJj • remedy for my 

days.* I have followed the M88. 

• The poet Shaikh Abu-l-Fai* Faijtt, Fayyifi, elder brother of Shaikh 
Abu-l-Fafl. Vide infra ehap. iv, No. ovii. 

3 Vide ifta-i-ifcbfiri, i, 646, where he ie celled ' Mealies 8a*da-’Uih.’ 

4 Then a pargana town in the earkdr and seta of Agra (Ain-i-ifctari, ii, 188), 
now the headquarters of a tatfl In the Bharatpur State in Eastern Bajpntena 
(Imperial QaeeUeer of India (new seriee), vii, 687, e.v. Bayine). In the Ain 

(ii, 180) Biyana, whioh ie a very ancient city, ie mentioned aa having been 

formerly the capital of a province of whioh Agra wae a dependent village. 

t Fids p. 6. 

t MS. (A) hat v&lqn} jl; by transposition of dotk The 

reading of the text and MS. (B) is correct. 
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milk, green vegetables, 1 * * and wild fruits. His liberality was 
profuse and open-handed* In the reign -of Salim Shfth * I watt, 
in company with my maternal grandfather, to pay my respeots 
to the gjjaikb and took some lessons in the K&fiyydh 1 from him. ' 

At last the Shaikh, withdrawing himself from all worldly con- 
cerns was overcome by stupor. He seoluded himself alone in a 
room and would not admit even his sons to his presence, until in 
the year H. 989 (A.D. 1581) he departed from this world. He is 
buried in the hospice whioh he built. On the day of his death a 
sparrow fell down from the air on to the head of the corpse, and 
this was a matter of wonder to all who beheld it. 

XXIX. SjiAijOj Na$!ru-’d-dIn. 

He was a native of Hindauu * and had the reputation of being 
skilled in alchemy. It is said that the Sheikh was constantly in 
Attendance on the emperor Hum&yun, who has obtained forgive- 
ness of his sins, both in court and in camp, and that when the 
emperor arrived at Agra after being defeated at Jansa* the 109 
Shaikh said, 6 44 Something will be required for the maintenance 
of a fresh army,” and accordingly collected all the copper pots, 
dishes, and other vessels which could be found and, in the late 
emperor’B presence, converted them into pure gold. This matter 
was noised abroad, but when I inquired into the truth of it from 

1 |1/| literally 4 * 6 grass.’ 

4 Sou and successor of Faridu-d-din Shir Shill, reigned A.D. 1545— 

1652. 

* A famous work on Arabic grammar, vide vol. i, trans. Hanking, 428 and 
note 6 

* Then a pargana town in the tarkir and fdfca of Agra (Ain^Akbari, ii, 

183). Now the headquarters of a laJfeil and nifdtnat of the same name In the 
State of Jaipur in Eastern Bijputina. Vide Imperial OaeeUeer of India , 
new series, xiii, 186. 

* When Humiyun was defeated by Shir Shsh >»» A.H, 945 (A.D. 1589). 

Fide vol. 1, trans. Banking, p. 40O. # 

6 u«. Both MS8. have £§&* 4 be laid to the Shaikh.’ 

In spite of the authority of the M8S. the contest shows the reading of the 
text to bn correct. 
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his sons, with whom I am connected by marriage, they told me 
that a darvi§h of great attainments 1 had given their father a 
basket, fall of the ingredients necessary for the transmutation of 
the baser metals, and that to whatever copper this was applied 
tbe alchemist’s object was attained, but that after their father 
had once mixed these ingredients with the copper he had no 
farther power of manufacturing gold, as he was unacquainted 
with the science of alchemy, — but God knows the truth ! 

I saw the Shaikh in Agra in the days when Bairam IQjau was 
in power in the house of Sayyid Shah Mir * the nephew of Mir 
Sayyid Rafi‘u-’d*din the traditionist. He was an old man of 
enlightened appearance and of a good disposition. He died in 
those days, and is buried in Hindaun. 

XXX. Shaikh Muiiakak ok Alwar. 8 

Salim Shah used to call him Shall Mubarak, and used to place 
his shoes before his feet. The Shaikh generally claimed to bo a 
Sayyid , and was in great repute among the Afghans. Tims 
when their power was on the wane and they were fleeing before 
the Mughuls some of the Afghans seized Shaikh Islftm * of Path* 
pilr suspecting him of being a wealthy man, and, having con* 
fined him in a strange manner, carried him off to the fort of 
Rantambhor. Shaikh Mubarak went thither from Alwar by way 
of Basftwar, and was the means of Shaikh 1 slim’s 4 liberation. 

Shaikh Mub&rak twice attained the hononr of performing 
pilgrimage to the glorious ka'bah. 

I was sixteen years of age at that time when, in company with 
my venerated father, 1 paid my respects to the Shaikh in Base- 
wir, and after that, in the year H. 987 (A.D. 1579), when the 
110 emperor was returning from his pilgrimage to Ajmir at which 

The expression might also be rendered, ‘ full of knavery ' 

* Fids infra No. xxxviii. 

8 Then the headquarters of aarkir of the same name in the tuba of Agra. 
Now the oapital of the Alwar 8tate in Extern Rij patina. 

4 Seil. Shaikh 8alirn*i*Ci4hti, of Fatljpur 8ikri. He is sometimes called 
• Shaikh I«lta,’ and, by itnilah , ' Shaikh Mim (Islem). 1 
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the whole of the Qur’/fn was read, and waa journeying to Fatfc- 
pur b y way of Alwar, I was again honoured by an interview with 
the Shaikh. He had, in truth, reached perfection and was moat 
liberal and open-handed. It is now 1 * * reported that he has recently, 
at the age of ninety years, bidden farewell to this transitory 
world. 

XXXI. SHAIHB CaYAN I^AOH OF SOHNA. 

(Ladh) Sohna * is a pargana town of MewSt, eighteen kuruh 1 
distant from Dihli. There is there a hot spring, rising from a 
mine of sulphur. The water is green in colour and smells of 
sulphur. Even in the winter time the water is so hot that it is 
impossible to bear it on the body. Bathing at that spring is a 
remedy for scald-head and itch. The smell and colour of the 
water are clear proof that it springs from sulphur. On summer 
nights, too, small flashes of fire may be seen on the hills sur- 
rounding the town, though nobody kindle a fire there. 

The Shaikh was one of the most famous successors of Shaikh 
*Abdu-’l-‘Aziz of Dihli 4 and travelled resolutely in the path of 
poverty. He used to give instruction in Nti/f-istic books, such as 
the Ftwfis 5 and the Naqd-i-fnftQ** to his pupils, who were seekers 
after the truth. The emperor, towards the end of the Shaikh 
life, placed great confidence in him and sought the help of his 
auspices in several important matters of state. He appointed 
quarters for him in the ‘ib&datkhdna close to the imperial palace and 

l A.H. 1004 (A.D. 1595-96). 

* Then in the Bewari earkdr of the fitba of Dihli l.fin-t-dfcbar/, ii, 293, 

where it is called Suhnah). Now a town in the District and tnfffH of Our- 
gaon, Pan jib. (Imperial Gazetteer of India , new series, xiii, 72). The text 
has 1 Ladh Sahni,’ and the MSS. ‘ Ladh Sehui.’ Neither MS. prefixos 
1 Ladh ’ to * Sohna’ in the account of the Shaikh’* life. 

4 In reality about twenty-five miles. 

A Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 536. 

4 Vide p. 17 and note 8. 

♦ ‘The coin of the Fuji*: Probably the commentary on the Fufd$ud- 

Ilikam mentioned on p. 17. Both 88. read (nufif) for yjpy* fi, the 

meaning of the book’s title being, according to them, 1 The coin of demon- 

•tratiow*. 
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used to admit him to private interviews at night, and the inverted 
prayers of the recitation of which the emperor was a witness 
became inverted in their effects. 1 

In the year H. 998 1 ( A.D. 1590) when the Shaikh fell sick of 
the complaint of which he died he sent for the worthy son of 
§&aikb ‘Abdu-’l-‘AzIz Qutb-i-‘Alam, who was then employed in 
the army, from Dihli, and, 1 placing before him the patched robe, 
the staff, and the other insignia of Shaikh- dom, said to him, 
“These were a trust which I received from your venerable 
father. You are more worthy of them than I." He then set 
out on his journey to the next world. The words “ the truth of 
poverty ’’ were found to give the date of his death. 

Shaikh Qufcb-i-'Alam, guided by God’s grace, retired from the 
111 imperial service, and, obeying the call to follow in his venerable 
father’s footsteps, guided his life thereby. He is settled in Dihli, 
and is employed, by the emperor’s order, in the guardianship of 
the footprint of his holiness the resort of apostleship* (the 
blessing and peace of God be upon him !), rendering service to 
all who visit it. If it please God, who is honoured, he will he 
endowed with the noble qualities of his honoured father. 

XXXT1. Shaikh ‘Abdi’-VGhanI of Badaon, 

He 6 also is one of the successors of Shaikh ‘Abdu-VAziz. In 
asceticism 6 he has no equal in these days, and in seekiug solitude, 

l Vide vol. ii, text, p.286. Shaikh Cnyan Ladh (there called Shaikh 
Oinildn, or * Shaikh Jiinilda ' ) ventured to prophosy that one of the ladies 
of the imperial ?wram would bear a son. She bore a daughter, and the 
ghaigb waa somewhat discredited. 

* The text, while giving the correct date in words, gives it in figures, 
wrongly, as 989. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 873. The Shaikh is there called 
Shaikh Jantladh * with 1 Shaikh Cayanladina ’ as a variant. 

3 Jki This chronogram, which gives the date 998, is quoted in 

vol. ii, text, p. 374, also. 

A A large stone bearing a footprint said to be that of Muhammad, 
brought from Makkah by Sh»h Abu T^nrnb in A.D. 1582. Vide vol. ii, 
p. 310. 

» MB. (A) gives the n * m * here. 

9 The text has ^ here. Some word has apparently been omitted, 
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he is the “ Sbibli 1 of the age. At the beginning of his career, 
when he was a student in Baddon, he used to be overcome by re- 
ligions ecstasy* and sometimes even in the midst of his studies 
on hearing the chanting of a mystical song he would remain in- 
sensible for a whole watch of the day, more or less. When his 
intimate friends asked him what he had seen to briug this ecsta- 
tic trance upon him he would reply, “ I know nothing of it.’ 1 

In consequence of the responsibilities which he incurred by his 
marriage, which is * a pitfall for enlightened seekers after 
knowledge,— 

Couplet. 

Who are the robbers whom we encounter on our road to 
God P 

Those robbers are no other than women — 

he came to Dihli in search of a livelihood, and there entered 
the service of Tatar Khan,® the governor of the city, who, though 
clad in the habiliments of the great ones of the earth, was one 
of the godly. The Shaikh attached himself as a diqpiple to 
SJjtiikb 4 Abdu-VAziz, and under him he studied all those books 
which are generally current and are included in the ordinary 
curriculum. He then spent several years in teaching, and was 
then suddenly drawn mysteriously by God’s grace, and, abandon- 
ing all his occupations, he joined the circle of ascetic darvithps 
in the Shaikh’s hospice, and employed himself in striving in the 
path of holiness and in self- mortification. After attaining per- 
fection he left human habitations and took up his dwelling near 112 
the footprint of Ids holiness the resort of apostleship (may the 
blessing and peace of God be upon him!), in a miisjtd known as 

bat the M8S give no help. The meaning of the pnwage i", however, 
clear. * 

I A. famous Muhammadan saint. Tide vol. i, trans. Nanking, p. 69 and 
note 1. 

* it/** MS. (A) has which is equally good and MS. (B) Sjfc* 

which is wrong. 

* Fids Ain.i-Akbari , i, 424. Titlr Kfcnn died at Dihli in A.H. 986 (A.D. 
1578-78) or, according to the Tabn^t, in A.H. 98ft (A.D. 1677-78). 
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the masjid of Khan-i-Jahan. There he dwells in religious seclu- 
sion, and, in spite of his having a large family, he follows a reli- 
gious rule, with a firm trust in God. He had not taken one 
step from the corner of retirement when in the year H. 1003 
(A.D. 1594-95) the Khan-i-Eban5n 1 * * waited upon him, and asked 
him for his advice. He said, “ Deem the following of the hoh 
law * of Muhammad (may the blessing and peace of God be upon 
Him !) to be of the first importance.” At the time when this 
hastily compiled history was written Ahmad-i-Siifiyak 8 and Hiss- 
mak 4 * of Banaras, men newly converted to Islam, who in the reli- 
gions strife of these latter days are branded with the mark ul 
eternal execration — 

Masnawi. 

Stand aloof from the Sufis of the city and the country, 

All of them are unmanly wretches, devourers of men. 
Whatever one gives to them that they devour, 

Whatever lies in their power that they do. 

They have no occupation but sleeping and eating, 

They take no thought on the day on which they shall die — 

for the purpose of averting from themselves their evil reputation 
and concealing their gross immorality, formed the design of dis- 
patching a farman summoning from Dihli to Lahfir Shaikh 
‘ Abdu-’l-Ghani with one or two of his surviving children, whose 
names will be mentioned hereafter, for the purpose of urging 
him to submit to the new orders, 6 * which they themselves had 
most readily and cheerfully accepted . The Shaikh wrote a 
letter to me setting forth his helplessness and asking to be ex- 
cused, and accordingly, after many representations Alpnad-i- 
Sfttiyak was appeased, and abandoned his design, and he caused 

l Mural ‘Abda-r-Efthim. 

* ij^rTT with onJfA as a variant. 

the wretched little $W/». Vide vol. it, text, p. 405. 

* 4 i The wretched little Hisam.’ Peaaibly Maul ini IjHsamu-d-din 

Lihor, who differed from the other ulama of Lihor. Vide Ain-i'Akbari 

638. «The designation “ of Beu&rai ’ may be given in contempt. 

I regarding the 1 divine faith,' the manner of salutation at coart, etc. 



a letter to be written and sent to the Shaikh excusing him from 
attending in obedience to the summons and asking forgiveness 
for what he had done. Please God, the matter will end satis- 
factorily. 


XXXUI. SuAtKjj BuhlOi. ok DihlT. 

He is very learned in the traditional sayings of the prophet. 113 
Having associated much with men who are devoted to a life of 
poverty and self-effacement he has now, for some time past, 
recognized the delights of such a life, and, the grace of God help- 
ing him, has set himself to follow it for good, and lias no longer 
any dealings with the worldly, but is busied in teaching and 
instructing his pupils. 

XXXIV. Shaikij ‘ AnDU-VtfAQw ok DihlT. 

He haH taken Haqqt as his poetical name, lie is a compen- 
dium of perfect qualities and a source of excellence. Ho gives 
instruction in all branches of knowledge, both in those in which 
the reasoning faculty is called into play and in those which 
depend on the memory. He has attained a high degree in fhiji- 
ism, and among his works are the History of Mudinah the Tran * 
quit , and a book on the modern Shaikhs of India, the date of the 
writing of which is given by the words zikrn-l-AuliyV Krnni 
his earliest youth he has sought eagerly after God, and, on 
account of his long-standing friendship witli them he was foi 
some time the companion, in Fathpftr, of Shaikh haizi and Mirzft 
Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad, and by means of them I also had the 
honour of being permitted to wait on him, and continually 
ftn joyed the advantages of his society. When a change came over 
the spirit of the time and the men of the time, all of whom are 
corrupters of what is good and compounded of the abominations 
of their own natures, and it was no longer safe to trust the dis- 
positions of one’s friends, the* companionship of such a one and 

1 The chronogram gives tho date A H. (AD. 1590-91). I have not 
been able to find any mention elsewhere of Shaikh ‘Abdn-l-tfaqq • works. 
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such a one 1 became disagreeable to him, and, the grace of God 
influencing him, he was impelled to journey to the most noble 
Ka'bah , and he left Dihli for Gujarat, in the condition of one who 
is mysteriously attracted by God, and cut off from all worldly 
concerns. Thanks to the good offices and assistance of Mirza 
Niz&mu-’d-din Al^mad he there obtained a passage on a ship 
bound for the flijilz, but, being hindered by physical difficulties, 
he was unable to reach Madinah the Tranquil (on its inhabitants 
be peace and salutation!), and he spent some time in Makkah the 
glorious with Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Wahhiib of India, the follower of 
114 Shaikh Rabmatu-’llah the traditionist (may the mercy of God 
be upon him ! ), who, having returned from the pilgrimage to 
Makkah with Hnji Begum, 8 came to Agra, where I drank some of 
the water of Zainzam 8 from his auspicious hands, and took some 
lessons from him in the traditional sayings of Muhammad, by 
way of a good augury, and from him, Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Wahhah, 
that is, he received permission to give instruction in the tradi- 
tional sayings, and then returned to his well-loved native land. 
Here he cloaks his ism by giving instruction in those 
branches of knowledge which nre included in the ordinary course 
of education. His aspirations are so high that he will not, if 
God the most High please, be ensnared on his heavenly way, 
and fail of attaining his object. 

At the time when he returned from Makkah the glorious to 
Dihli, and I, perplexed aud troubled in pursuit of my object, was 
on my way to the imperial camp, I had the opportunity of 
paying my respects to him for a few minutes, and after I had 
arrived at Lihftr I wrote him a letter. I place a copy of it on 
record by way of invoking a blessing and as.a memento; — 

“ After expressing my subjection to you, and the obligations 
which I owe you, 1 would represent that the affairs of this dis- 
appointed exile are, so fur as is compatible with exile and dis- 

j* These expressions are evidently a subterfuge to avoid mentioning tl«o 
nati^s of the emperor and his favourites, t *uch as Abu-bFaxl and Fnifi. 

8 Daughter of the brother of Hnmsyua’a mother. She returned from the 
. pilgrimage in A.D, 1574 and died in A.D. 1581. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 299. 

8 Hagar’s well, at Makkah. 
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appointment, matter for thankfulness, and it is my hope that you 
too are constantly surrounded by God’s protection. When you 
returned to Dibli and honoured me for one delightful hour, that 
interview did nothing but excite my thirst and vehement desire 
for your society, and so much remained unsaid and unheard that 
I cannot express it. ‘ A year of companionship is but an hour* 1 
as has been said, and 1 myself experienced the truth of the say- 
ing. Indeed, the same might be said even of lifelong companion- 
ship (between friends). They said, ‘ We have tarried for a day, 
or part of a day.’ * This world does not allow us sufficient time for 
companionship, or the delights of the society of friendB, if their 
friendship be true and its bonds strong: it may be that on the 
morrow, beyond the grave, we shall enjoy this companionship, 
‘seated face to face on thrones’ 8 please God. To-day we must 
devote our efforts to strengthening the bonds and to directing HI 
our aims aright. The time for true companionship will be the • 
morrow, when presence and absence will be alike, and what we 
here call separation and union will be the same. May God 
(be He glorified and exalted ! ) grant to us some kind of affinity, 
even though it should be common to all, so that we may under- 
stand truly what sincerity really means. I pray you t* keep 
your heart towards me, as mine iH towards you. I have ascer- 
tained with the eye of certainty that the real meaning of affection 
and the true signification of friendship have implanted themselves 
in your nature, ‘and praise be to God therefor.’ May he increase 
them and not diminish them.’ There was au honoured man, 
one of the dwellers in the two holy places, who used constantly to 
recite this prayer 0 God ! as Thou hast favoured so do Thou 
increase Thy favours, and as Thou hast increased them so do 
Thou continue them, and as Thou hast continued them, so do 
Thou bless them to us.’ May God (bo He glorified and exalted !) 

I feu JUjJl fe*. Both Mfid. nod the text have, wron«ly,iU JU^lfe- 

1 CH fa W*** xtiii « 18 

8 {jL Jli Qsr'in, it, 46. 
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increase, continue, and bless to us the gift of true knowledge and 
love, by the dignity of the chief of the first and the last of men, 
Mubammad, and his family, and his companions, all of them! If 
you should ever honour your friend with a kind letter I hope that 
you will also honour and delight me with whatever holy news 
you may have of his holiness the Shaikh, him to whom all men 
turn, and who is named Kalimu-’llfth (may God bless and pre- 
serve him !), and that you will convey to his noble presence a few 
words from me, so that I may not disappear from his memory. 
Much as I wished to write something on this subject my pen 
refused its office. Nor was there any need that I should write any- 
thing, for when the time came for me to make my requests of the 
Mirza 1 I composed some verses on this subject, moreover 1 wrote 
plainly that there was no occasion for ceremony. I hope that 
yon will be diligent in delivering that letter. Farewell. 

Shaikh Faizi, after hi8 return from the Dakan, following hi* 
old custom of ingeniously tormenting his friends, was very 
desirous of gathering them round him in order to increase the 
attractions of his social circle and to indulge in conversation with 

them and was constantly annoying and troubling them (to come 

to him). 

Hemistich. 

Our friend has this, and also that. 

116 He sent several letters from Lahor to express the strong desire 
which he had of summoning Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-IJaqq to him. The 
Shaikh* however, was exceedingly vexed, and wonld not come, but 
sent letters containing excuses, and made his seclusion from the 
world his pretext for not coming. Shaikh Faizi then sent in 
reply the letter of which a copy appears below, and this is the 
last letter which he wrote, and what is written in it is written. 

u My strong desire of seeing you, my spiritual friend, dear to 
the tiord (may He long preserve you !) was not of the nature of 
dfllefel or formal matters, that it ghould have been reduced to 
writing. At first I was not aware that yon were sick at heart- 


1 Mini Niiimo-d-din Abmad. 
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that heart which displays bounty— and it is probable that I may 
- have expressed my desire (somewhat too strongly). After I 
became aware that you had closed this way of access I gave your 
wishes precedence over my own, and I trust that the odour (of 
this action) will be agreeable to you. My request now is that 
you should not give yourself over to melancholy in your place of 
retirement. Two or three days ago that choicest of saints, Miyftn 
Shaikh Musa, 1 * * honoured my poor dwelling with a visit, and said 
that it was 1 not improbable that you would be coming hither 
about this time, T pressed him to tell me what grounds he had 
for saying this, but he left the matter uncertain and undeter* 
mined. I swear by God, the Supreme Object of worship, that' l 
gave him no hint of my own wishes, nor shall I do so. 

Hemistich. 

When the time comes for speech what need is there of a letter!' 

If you remain at home, it is light, and if you come it will be 
light upon light. I swear by God that I have constrained myself 
to forego this wish and that I have not of my own accord giveu any 
intimation of my desire, nor shall 1 do so. f hope that you will 
uot vex yourself further regarding this matter. But if I had wings 
l would sit daily ou the ix>of of your chamber and would gather 1J7 
Hie grains of your affectionate discourse, trilling fortli the song 
of my desire. What more shall f write ? Your pearl-like * petitions 
are few and fur between. I pray you for God’s sake close not the 
road against the caravan of my secrets. If it is closed from your 
aide it shall not be froth^mine. Greetings. T send supplications 
to the Alexander of the throne of holy poverty, MiyAn Buhl&l. 

In the past two days what is expressed in the following quatrain 
has come to pass in a certain connection : — 

1 Probably Shaikh Mass of F&tijpur Bikri, elder brother of Shaikh 

8aHm»i*Cifhti, but perhaps Shaikh Miift of Libor (Ain-i-Akbari, i, 539) or 

Shaikh Musi, younger brother of Maalinft ‘Abdal-Qidir. 

* Aite yA either <1 urr.ddna 4 seed-pearls ' or dardina, * sympathetic/ or, * grief 
laden/ 
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Quatrain, 

“ Faizi ! Old age is upon thee, walk circumspectly, 

Let each step that thou takest be such as may be 
approved. 

Through spectacles of glass thou wilt perceive naught, 
Tear a bit from thy heart and place it on thine eyes, ” 

Glory be to God ! That Shaikh Paizi has passed away and 
become a by- word, and as for these, the mention of whom is still 
among us for a few days, or rather for a few hours, who are they 
that we should waste time in addressing them where preparation 
is even now beiug made for our departure hence ? All that re- 
mains to them is the wind of speech. How long shall we waste 
our time in measuring it ? 

Qouplet. 

It will not be long before no trace of us remains, 

You have broken the flask and spilt the wine, there is no 
cupbearer (to replace it). 

XXXV. Maulana Ilahdad 1 of SuLyispOR. 

He originally came from Banoda, a village in Sind. He was a 
pupil of Makhdumu-’l-Mulk. He is distinguished for the nobility 
of his descent. Although lie was formerly much puffed up with 
the pride of learning and youth he has now gained experience, 
and his former pride has been changed for poverty and humility. 
For some time he held the appointment of $adr of the $Qba of the 
Panj&b* but has now for a long time past held that of Qa?i of the 
new settlement of the Uahabad,* and remains in the imperial ser* 
vioe, contenting himself with the small allowance which has been 
allotted to him in that city, and refraining from constantly visit- 
ing the houses of the worldly. He is endowed with probity and 
iB zealous in devotion to God. 

1 In vol. ii, text, p. 295, he is called Mali! Ilshdid Nabawi of Snlfcanpur, 
and ip aaid to be notorious for hii evil disposition. 

1 Aooording to vol. ii (toe. cif.), he was fadr of one of the Duibs In the 
Ptojsb, probably of the Jec Duib, between the Jihlara and the Cinib. 

8 Probably in 1583, ride vol. ii, text, p. 335. 
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XXXVI. MauUnA ‘UsmAn ok SamAxa. 1 

In those branches of knowledge which call for the exercise of 
Hie reasoning faculty he was a pupil of Hakimu-l-Mulk,* and he. 
acquired thoso which depend on the memory from other teachers, 
lie is a capable and ready divine, and very liable to tits of reli- 
gious ecstasy. He is now in attendance on the imperial court* 
His understanding is good. He is inclined to roligions retire- 
ment, and most of his time is spent in devotion. He was 
employed for some years, by the interest of Qilij Jyhftn , 8 in the 
administration of some parga na* in the Dii-ab. He has now come 
to court and is ranked among the mansnbd&rs,* 

XXXVII. Ha.iI Sri.jAx ok Thanksak.« 

Ho has acquired the honour of performing the pilgrimage to 
Makkah the glorious and Madinah the delectable. He is well- 
versed in those branches of learning which depend on the 
memory and was for a long time in the imperial service. He was 
employed for four years, alone and without any co-adjutor, on the 
translation of the Mahfihhiirata. which is known as the Nazis - 
ufluvi , 6 and what was begun by Naqib Kjjan was finished by 
Idm. On account of an accusation of the crime of cow-killing 
which was brought against him by the Hindus of tliat pargava H 
an order was issued for his banishment to Bhakkar, and the 
Khan-i-Khanan, who was in those days in charge of the fltiba (of 
Multan), treated him with great consideration and kindness, mid 

1 Then a pargann town in the Sirhimi aarkdr of tho n uba of Oilhf. Heir a 
town in the Rhawiinigarh tnhfH and Karnagarh nt gamut of the PatillA RtftM, *' 
m tho Panjitb. Yule Imp. Gazetteer oj India, nmv series, xxii, l. 

3 Vide infra, c. iii, no. i. 

Vide A. A,, vol. i (trans. Blochmann), p. 354, nlso infra, v. iv, no. xiv. 

* His namo does not appear in tho din^-Akban among tho munfabddrit. 
s Vide A. A., vol. i (trans. Blochmann, pp. 104, 106(or), also Bndioni II, 302 
(text), ijaji Saltan seetns to have translated two parts of the Mabdbhirata, 
besides some portions of other parts omitted by tho other translators, who 
were, besides the IJaji and Naqib l£han, Badioni himself, who was much ills* 
Baited with His task, and Faizi, the elder brother of Abu-’l-Kazl- 
1 Thaneaar. 

23 


1U 
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applied ointment to the wounds of his soul. After that land had 
been completely subjugated the Khan-i-Khanan took paji Sultan 
with him thence, and promised to procure the reversal of the sen- 
ience of banishment which had been passed against him. Haj! 
Sultan returned secretly to his native place, and the Khiin-i. 
ICbanan, after conquering the province of Asirgarh and Burlian- 
pur, prayed in one of his petitions for the reversal of the sentence 
against him. His request was granted, and Providence watched 
over the &ji's affairs, so that the emperor privately ordered 
Shaikh Abtl-1- Fazlto appoint him Kardrt of ThanSsarand Karnal, 1 * * * S * 
so that ho was freed from the fear that had beset him. He still 
holds the appointment of Karon. 

^ Poetry. 

“ How many mysterious favours are bestowed by God, 
Tho mystery of which is great to the intelligent * 
understanding ! *' 

These events were, as one might say, comfort 8 after adversity. 

At the time when Haji Sultan was translating the UahUbhorata 
one asked him what it was that he was writing. He replied, “I 
am translating what was well known ten thousand years ago into 
the modern tongue.” 

XXXVIII. Sattid ShXh MIr op Samana. 

He is a Sayyid of authentic descent, adorned with the excel- 
lence of learning and decked with tho jewel of piety. Hit* 
hand is drawn within the skirt of contentment, and he passes 
his time in instructing students, having his dwelling on the far 
side of the river at Agra, near to where the late Shaikh Baha-’u*M- 

l Thaneaar was a pargana in the Sirhind sartor of the #*ba of Dihli, and 

Karnalwas a pargana in the sartor and f*ba of Dibli. Karntl is now the 
headquarter, of a District in the Pan jib, and Thanesar is the headquarters of 

a tali ft l in the Karnal District. 

» The text has, wrongly, for . 

S The text hes y but both MSS. have pi. Whichever reading be 

Adopted the meaning will be the same. 
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din, the Mufti , used to live. Students and $ufis arc gathered 
together in his hospice and profit by his companionship. He had 
one pupil, a one-eyed man named Maulana Farid, of whom it was 
said that, although 1 * he had not studied deeply, as soon as a diffi- 
cult question or subtle and obscure argument was propounded to 
him from any advanced* book whatsoever, he would at once oall 
for pen and inkstand, and, having reduced it to writing, would 
solve it immediately, although he could not give the solution 
orally, or even read what lie had himself written. vShaikh 
Ziya’u-’llah 3 and the whole of the Ghausiyyah order submitted 
themselves entirely to the authority of this (Farid), so that 
their subjection to the Sayyid may be imagined. I havo also 
heard that the same Farid would in one night relate to Sayyid 
§hah Mir events that had just happened in the furthest parts of 
the world, east or west. Some attributed this power to tho 
possession of a jinn, and others to other causes. In the your in 
which the emperor summoned Shaikh Zhau-’llah from .Agra 
with great favour and kindness and assigned a place to him in 
the ‘ Ibftdat-khdna on an occasion when there was a gathering of the 
Shaikhs and * Ulamd , I one night in private questioned the Shaikh 
concerning the matter of Faiid the sciihe, and, after relating 
what was spread abroad concerning him, I said, “ Are those 
things really so? ” The Shaikh first of all enumerated his own 
fragmentary writings and the works of which ho was the author, 
detailed his own accomplishments and acquirements, and gave 
me a full account of himself, and then said, “In spite of all these 
favours which God (may His Majesty be exalted !) has bestowed 
upon me I cannot call myself so much us a gleaner (in the field 
of knowledge) after Shaikh Farid, and all that you havo heard of 
him does not amount to one hundredth part of the truth. His 

1 MS. (B) has, wrongly, J&b 

* AiUfU*. This is tho reading of the text. Both MSS. have A>1 
“ of or relating to one who is authorized to deliver a fatted. The textual 
emendation appears to me to be correct, and I have accordingly adopted it. 

3 Vide infra, No. XL. Both MSS. wrongly insert the name as a headline 
hero. 
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dignity is above it all, and, be has attained this great good lor. 
tune by means of sweeping the threshold of the holy Sayyid Shah 
Mir. Now I had seen Sayyid §h&li Mir before this at Badaon, 
whither he had gone on business connected with his subsistence 
allowance. A copy of the Maslflriqu-LAnwOlr 1 * * * was between us, 
and we had much learned discourse. He certainly had the medi- 
tative faculty strongly developed, a pleasant disposition, a 
ready understanding and a good stock of knowledge, but 1 did 
not find him such a prodigy as Shaikh Ziya'u-’llah and other 
men had represented. As for the rest, God the most High 
knows the truth. It may be that lie purposely concealed his 
abilities from me,' but indeed what ueed is there to suppose that 
he might not have displayed to others those abilities of the 
display of which 1 lie allowed mo to be disappointed ? 


XXXIX.— Sayyii» YasTx. 

He is one of the cousins of Sayyid §hah Mir. He studied 
most of the books usually current, and acquired all such know- 
ledge as is included in the ordinary course of education under 
Miyan Vajihu-M-dln, 8 in Gujar&t, and also became his disciple 
in spiritual matter’s. He acquired the honour of performing 
the pilgrimage of Islam, and studied the traditions iu the 
and there received authority to give instruction therein. Thence 
he returned to India, and spent some time in Lahor in the coni, 
pany of wealthy and powerful men, who were concerned with 
the affairs of the state. He then broke off his companionship 
with these men, and lived in Sirhind, clad in the garb of Shaikh * 
and the raiment of those who follow a life of holy poverty, and 
for some time gave instruction there to his followers, who 
were clad in blue, and he also claimed to be a religious leader. 
Since he was ever desirous of going again to Gujarat, and thence 

l A work on the or traditional sayings of Mohammad. 

* The teat has, carelessly, A$uj| for tgdf y. Both X8B. have the correct 

reading. 

I Fide supra, p. 70* 
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to the two holy places, he conld not rest in the district of Sirhind, 
and went to Bengal, where he is now travelling. It remains to 
be seen whither his destiny will lead {rim and in wlmt land he 
will attest find the happiness of retirement. 

XL.— Shaikh ^iya’u-’llah. 

Ho is the successor of Shaikh Muhammad Qiaus. 1 Kew of 
the Shaikh * of this age can be his equals in Sufi- istic converse. 
In his assembly the talk was ever of “true knowledge," and 
nothing was spoken of save the contemplation of unity and 
the asceticism of the Sufis , but who knows what his privato 
opinions may be, 8 or to what extent he will carry his claims? 
At the beginning of his career, when the report of him was 
spread abroad in all the surrounding country, 1 heard that 
the Shaikh had succeeded his father in the throne of holy 
poverty and religious leadership and that in some accomplish- 
ments 8 he excelled him, for instance, that he could explain the 
meaning of the Qnr'(ln in such a manner that there was no need 
of a commentary, 4 besides having committed the Qur’fln to 
memory, so that he had it on the tip of his tongue. Accordingly 
iu the year h. 970 (a.d. 1562-0*1 ) I went to visit him in Agra, 
and that without 6 the intervention of any person to introduce 
me and to act as a mentor, and in the character of oue who was 
altogether free from ceremony and had been long disappointed 
of his object, a character to which I had accustomed myself. 
Indeed, in visiting holy men worldly meaus and the intervention 
of men interested in externals only are disturbing elements in 
the attainment of one’s object. I made the usual salutation and 
I had a conversation with him face to face. The Shaikh himself, 
from the high consideration in which he was held, was probably 

1 Vide p, 6. 

* o-* ilfi y-SiSJvUiSJ (B > h “ ** 

which ia nonsense. ( 

8 cJUii. MS. (A) has 

* yrjAjfc glfcUi. MS.{A)haa 

8 £*», 118. (B) baa * wUioh *" wrou 8 
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a slave to those ceremonial observances dear to Sh aikhs' sons, 
and my unceremonial manner of visiting him displeased him. 
Those who were present in his assembly said to me, “ Where do 
you come from ? ” I said, “ From Sahsaram.” 1 When they 
asked me whether I had made any advance in the study of the 
sciences, I said that 1 had, at one time or another, studied a 
little of each one of them. Since Sahsawan is an inconsiderable 
town and at that time .Qilij Khan, 2 * * * * * Caugftn Begi, the disciple of 
the Shaikh's father, was jagirdar of that place, I was of small 
account in his eyes, and he esteemed me lightly and began to 
jest with me and mock me, and made a sign to a jester who was 
present, prompting him to scare me and turn me out of my 
place, but I, becoming aware of these proceedings, the like of 
which I had often witnessed, pretended that I had noticed noth- 
ing and poBed as an innocent fool. The jester then began his 
pranks, saying, “ the odour of some sweet scent has reached my 
nostrils, and my brain is becoming disordered, let those who are 
present in the assembly have a care, lest I do some one a mis- 
chief.” He then began to foam at the mouth and one of the 
Shaikh's companions, who posed as a £w/i, asked me whether 
I had applied the scent to myself. I said, “ Yes ; but what is the 
matter P ” He said, “ This person whom you see in this state of 
unconsciousness was once bitten by a mad dog, and now, when- 
ever he smells a sweet scent be falls to foaming at the month, 
howling like a dog, and tries to bite people. Have a care for 
yourself.” Those who were present there began to flee and the 
Sh^kh too, inaugurating this new custom, joined with them in 
setting himself knowingly to terrify me, and became the accom* 
plice 8 of those devilish men. At that moment I said, " It is 
strange that men travel from distant lands to this exalted 

l Then ft paryana town in the Ruhtas mrkar of the tuba of Bihir, now 

the headquarters of a subdivision in the flkahibid District of Bengal- 

Vidt Imp, Qasetteer of India, new series, xxii, 111. Shir ghih of Dibli and 

his father, Hasan ghih Sur, are buried at Sahsaram. 

* Fide Ainri-Akbari, 84, 864- 

8 The text has here, wrongly, The reading of the MSS* 

is correct. 
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threshold in order to obtain the fulfilment of their desires when, 
as a matter of fact, one who has been bitten by a mad dog cannot 
find a remedy here . 0 The Shaikh asked me whether I knew of 
a remedy, and, on my replying that I did, asked me what it was. 
I replied, “ This man should be beaten on the head with shoes 
and clods, as Shaikh Sa’di (may God have mercy upon him!) 
said 

Hemistich. 

“ The cure for a rabid dog is a clod ! ” • 

They were all astonished, and [ continued, “The strange 
thing is,” I said, “ that kulukh is also the name of a vegetable 
drug, which is a remedy for the bite of a dog.” The Shaikh 
then became uneasy , 1 fearing that his jest had fallen flat, and 
said, “ Gome, let us go and busy ourselves with the study of tho 
words of God and His prophet.” Then, taking a copy of the 
glorious Qur'an he proceeded to expound a verse from the 
chapter of “ The Cow,” 8 and in doing so exercised the right of 
private judgment very freely . 8 His pupils, blockheads that they 
were, assented to every absurdity that ho concocted, saying, “ We 
believe it, we accept it ! ” I, Bince my heart was full (of indigna- 
tion) said, “ Perhaps this interpretation which is given by the 
Shaikh is to be found in the commentary.” He replied, “ I am 
speaking of the secondary meaning * of the text and what may 
be inferred from it, * and this is a common practice and by no. 
means a peculiarity of my own.” I said, “ Taking this for granted, 
18 y° ur interpretation literal or the metaphorical moaning of tho 
text P ” He replied, “ The metaphorical meaning.” I replied, 

“ Pray then explain the connection between tho two interpreta- 
hons,” and led him on into an argument regarding tho meanings 

1 S&Mjji is tho reading of both MSS. and is correct. The editor of the 
apparently not understanding the idiom, his altered it to 
t The seoond chapter of the Qur'an. 

8 means ‘ from me.’ It is here exprea* 

•irely need as a substantive * from me-ism,’ * invention.’ 

♦ The word signifies * tnrning language from its obvious meaning/ 

1 «»)U| 1 a sign,* i.e. what the text indicates by implication. 



of the text. He replied disconnectedly and glanced; in an agi. 
tated manner, in all directions. When I fyeld him fiUialy to the 
point he lost his temper, and said, shutting up the Qur’fln,* 
“ I have not studied dialectics.” I said, “ You have presumed 
so far as to interpret a text of the (Jurfin in a manner nnsup. 
ported by tradition, and it is necessary that the connection 
between the literal interpretation and (your) metaphorical inter- 
pretation should be investigated.” He then turned the subject 
and began to ask me about myself. In the meantime I produced 
a portion of a commentary which T had written on the Qasidatu'l 
Burdah ,* and called his attention to the expressions in the open- 
ing couplet of that qasidah which had struck me. He praised 
my work, and himself also said something on the same subject, 
and our interview came to an end in that manner. This was nil 
I saw of him until the time when f entered the imperial service, 
when the Shaikh in obedience to a summons from the Court 
came alone and helpless to the ‘ lblhlaUkhfina , where he took his 
place. It was on a Friday when the Shaikh with one or two 
of his intimate companions first entered the "lbadat-Kh&na and 
Mirza Ghiyasu-’d-din ‘All the theologian , 2 Mirza Akb’und, and 
Mirza ‘All Asaf Kh&n 3 had been ordered to examine the Shaikh 
thoroughly and to question him on his #w/i-ism, in order to sec 
what he would let fall. A?af I£ban introduced into the conversa- 
tion the following quatrain from the LiwiVih ,* 

“ If thoughts of the rose pass in thy heart, thou becomest a 
rose, 

Tf thoughts of the passionate nightingale pass, thou 
becomest a nightingale, 

Thou art only an atom, God is all, 

If thou accustom thyself to meditate on Him who is nil in 
all, thou wilt become all.” 

1 rid* p. 4, note l. 

4 Probably Naqib Khin. Vide Ahi.i-Aktwri, i, 447. 

8 Afaf Shin’s name was Mirsa GhifT^u-d-din *Ali also, and both MSS. 
insert his full name. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 433. 

4 The Lium’ik is a mystioal poem by the great poet Mnlli ‘Abds-r-Rafy* 
maU'i-Jimi. 
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He theft psfced, “ Ho.w can God the most Holy be described as 
“all ” or “the wbolei” since Be is above being defined aa a part 
* or the whole P ” The Shaikh who had undergone much tribula- 
tion before coming to Court, and whose pride, haughtiness and 
self-conceit were completely broken, since he had endured much 
trouble, was 1 very modest and indistinctly muttered a few words 
which nobody understood. At last I, growing bold, ventured to 
8 ay, “ Although the Maulavl JSmi (may his tomb be sanctified!) 
has in this quatrain applied the expression " the whole ” to God 
the most Holy and most High, yet he has in another qnatiain 
spoken of Him as being divisible into parts, and far be that from 
the most High ! 


Quatrain . 

“ As for this love which is a part of tho Indissoluble One 
(whom) we (love) 

God forbid that if should be comprehended of onr intelli- 
gence, 

Happy will it be for us if there flash a ray from the light 
of certainty 

Which will free us from the darkness of our donbts.” 

The meaning of these passages is that whatever can be con- 
ceived, whether it be the whole or a part, is nothing but God, 
and that besides Him there is no true existence. In short, since 
words fail to express the writer’s meaning adequately he uses 
them in various senses, explaining (God*s existence) sometimes as 
a whole and sometimes as (possessing) parts.” I then adduced 
several propositions regarding the inherent unity of essence, a 
principlo which had at that time become ingrained in me, and 
f ailed upon the Shaikh to corroborate my arguments, and both 
the emperor and the Shaikh were well pleased with my disconrsej 
About this time gfcaikh Isma‘il, the half-brother of the/ 
Shaikh, near whom I lived id the quarter of the 
•Jahftn in Fatbpfir, and with whom I was on terms of intimay 

* The text h*«, wrongly, ij. 1 noth MSS. h*r« lyf 

84 
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companionship, took me, in obedience to Shaikh £fyftVlUh’s 
wish, to the i IbHdatM^na > and there introduced me to him, And 
related to him the story of my meeting with him eleven years 
before, which he had heard from me. Shaikh ?iyS’n-'IJfth was 
much perturbed and said that he did not remember that any such 
thing had happened. The Shaikh , although he pretends to 
refrain from company, which is really self-advertisement, now 
lives in Agrn, in outward appearance, like his father, one of the 
holy men, while on the contrary he spends his time in self-indnl- 
gence and idleness, clad in the raiment of men of rank, and 
retains his old habits, many strange utterances, calculated to 


deceive the vulgar, and delivered with apparent simplicity, being 
reported. I have not space to record them. 

Mir Abu’I.Qhaij of BukhSra 1 (may the mercy of God be upon 
him !) need to say, » Let him be what he may, with his devotee’s 
raiment, his assemblies of those vowed to holy poverty, and his 
discourses on mysticism. We believe'in him with our whole 
heart!” 


In the year in which the Khin-i-Zamfin wae defeated* Sh aikh 
ZlyS’u-’llih accompanied the army to Ambethl, and had an 
interview with his holiness MiySn Shaikh Nijamu-’d-din (may 
his tomb be sanctified !). When the MiySn waa commenting on 
the blessed verse, •• And therein shall they be given to drink of a 
cup of wine, mixed with the water of Zanjabll, a fountain in 
paradise named Salsab»,"» Shaikh ?iy4’u.'ll»h, with a view of 
digplaying hia ability, interrupted the discourse, and eaid, “ There 
" * d rr° y b * twee “ thi8 verse ftnd another verse of the 

.T m ° Ted *° an * er “ d “Holy is 
God. The father dived in that (sea of doubt) and most now 

bo feeling the utmost need of intercession, and the son how set. 

, “ d “° r ®panoies between the words of God (bo He 

honoured and glorified !)” v 


1 Vito infra, No. XU. # 

l JW7. Yii$ ?ol. H, test, p. 100. 

ty'rin 



Hmwtich, 

Everything that is in the heart is not instruction ! 

XLI. MIr ABtJ’L-flgiijj or Bugging 

He was a high-minded man and a follower of the pure religion 
who had so acquired angelic qualities that they became, as it 
were, ingrafted in his noble nature. Though clad in the outward 
garb of wealth he possessed the inward attributes of holy 
poverty. From association with many of the great Shaikhs of 
his time he bad profited much, and had inherited much of the 
customs of his noble ancestors. In good breeding, but especially 
in liberal disbursement of his substance, 1 * * in independence of 
character, good fellowship, and uprightness in his dealings, he 
wss one of the noblest of God’s workR. Ho followed the cere- 
monial observances of the law and imitated the laudable 
qualities of the ancients and their successors so closely that he 
omitted not the observance of one tittle of the holy law. 8 Such 
were his endeavours (o fulfil all the requirements of the law of 
the congregation 4 * that even in the time of his mortal sickness, 
when he was suffering from a painful chronic disorder he did not 
omit the recital of the “ Allahu Ahbar ” 4 at the commencement 
of his prayers. The conversation in his Assemblies consisted 
always of texts from the Qar’flw, traditional sayings of tbe 
prophet, and the words of holy men. He died in the year h. 995 
(a.d. 1587), 6 * and the words “The Mir of laudable qualities” 4 
were found to give the date of his death. 

1 Vjltt y J*f MS. (A) has, wrongly, j Ji* 

* The text here has ijcjm, evidently a misprint for igcJ*. the reading 

of both MSS. ^ 

4 cJL» the law as interpreted by the 8unnh, 

4 Fids supra, p. 80, n. 4. 

4 These words “ He died • • 995” are omitted from the teat, though 

they appear in both 1188. 

tojfes j*c 40+10+900+60+400 + 6 + 4 + 5 + 60 + 104 200-905. 
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XLII. MikIn KabHu-u.dIn IJusain or SflJRia. 

When the heart in calling loved one* to remembrance blossoms 
like the rose it is not becoming that the dust of vexation shon d 
reach or settle upon the hearts of friends even though the 

account of their lives be somewhat prolonged. 

Miyin Kamiln-d-din IJusain is the worthy son of Maulana 
Hasan of SiirSz who at the time when gh&h Ismail was ex- 
pelled from Shiraz went to Makkah the glorious, and on his 
return thence came to Gujarat in the reign of Sultan Sikandar 
I/jdi, 1 and, accompanying the caravan of Sayyid Rafi‘u-d-dm 
the Iraditionist,* and Miyan Abu-’l-Fatlj of QurSsSn, the father 
of Miyin Budh, he took up his residence in Agra. The famous 
and well-known Shaikh Zanm-d-din* praises him as follows 
f •' My verso is of both reason and tradition, therefore I would 
that it should be hearkened to 
By him who combines the knowledge of sciences both of 
reason and tradition, Maulana flasan.” 

Miyan KamSlu-d-din flusaiu is an angel in the form of a man, 
whose laudable qualities and praiseworthy attributes are more 
than can be either written or velated. The emperor, recognizing 
that he was distinguished for his greatness and loftiness (of 
mind), was exceedingly desirous that he should euter the imperial 
service. At last he abandoned everything, and contenting him- 
self with a small grant of land for his subsistence found complete 
happiness in the exile of poverty and the honour of good faith, 
aud spends his time in continual devotion. He lives, free from 
care, sometimes in Dihli and sometimes in Agra. From earliest 
youth till old age he has walked unintermitten tly in the path of 
devotion, reciting the praises of God. giving alms, reciting set 
portions of the word of God, and reading the Qur’ftn, knowing 
no other habit of life ; but with all this excellence and perfection 

* Reigned from Dec. 1488 to Jan. 1617. 

* Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 476, and note 6. 

* Probably Shrunk Zainn-d-din Fe/d’i. Vide vol, i, trans. Ranking, p. 
and note 5. 
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in religious matters he has the highest ability, and perfect 
eloquence, excellent penmanship, skill in orthography and a 
masterly style are his by inheritance. 

When I first came to Agra in my youth, in the time of Bairam 
©an, the first place where I lodged was his masjxd t where bounty 
was bestowed upon me, and his dwelling, where my soul was 
cherished, and there, in my opinion, the gates of happiness were 
first opened to me. 

From that time till the time of writing this hasty memoir a 
period of full forty years has elapsed, during which time I have 
observed that his kindness, sympathy, and regard for my friend- 
ship have increased daily, although (I could) not (have believed 
that) there was room for any increase 

Poetry . 

Enough of love, for that grows less, enough of beauty, for 
that decays. 

But my love for thee and thy beauty remain undiminished 
—nay, have increased. 

What now follows is a few drops distilled from bis musk- 
diffusing pen, now incorporated by me in this record of friend- 
ship. They aw as follows : — 

“ In 1 the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate ! 128 
We bless his prophet, the graoious one, and love for thee 
has not waned but its strength is increased towards 
thee, 

and my desire towards thee is as it is. 


1 This ia a letter from Kaoiilu-'d-din to Badiotii. The style is 

stilted and bombastio in the original n mi most necessarily appear more so 
in the translation, bat as the substance of the letter is of no importance 
I hare preferred to render it literally. As is usual in epistles of this nature, 
the writer refers both to himself and to the person whom he addresses In 
the third person, using in the letter ease the plural of respect. As this 
plural oannot be used in English the contiuned use of the third person is 
apt to be confusing. 1 have, therefore, retained it in the exordium only, 
oxoept where bonoriflo titles appear in the body of the letter. 



This atom of dost, inconsiderable and full of defect* and 
blemishes, Kamilu-d-diu flusain, after conveying to you the 
greetings of an exile and the salutations of one who longs to see 
you, with the tongue of abridgment and brevity, of supplication 
and poverty, conveys to the enlightened mind, coruscating with 
benignity, namely, the mind of my worshipful master, the resort 
of clemency (may God save and preserve him and bestow on him 
all that pertains to matters both of religion and of the world ! )» 
the intelligence that since in these mournful days the hardships 
of loneliness and the grief of separation, the anxiety of religious 
duties and the absence of all traces of love and friendship have 
become my lot, 1 have sometimes in my restlessness travelled to 
the impeiial city of Uihll and have there acquired the honour of 
visiting the blessed tombs (of the Saints), and at other times have 
gone to Agra to see my friendless children (may God guard them 
with his power ! ) who dwell there in retirement, and I was much 
disturbed in mind, when those kind letters from my lord 1 began 
to arrive at irregular intervals. I swear by God that they con- 
veyed very much consolation and comfort to my mournful heart’ 
and for some days I took delight in studying and repeating them, 
and morning and evening l raised and still raise my hands in 
prayer to the All-Wise, praying Him to grant length of life to my 


lord 1 


Hemittich. 


(I pray to) God that thou mayest live till the day of 
resurreotion. 


But I will not dilate further on this subject, and will commit 
it to the oare of the All-Wise God who knows the truth, and 
passing to my ulterior (outward) object, will bring it to your 
consideration, 8 informing you that for a long time I endured 
s; 

1 The word used here is * (my lord's) servants.' The writer 

effects, ae is usual in the language of oriental compliment, to be unworthy 
to mention the name of the person whom he addressee, and therefore speaks 
of hie * servants.' The beet-known example of this kUom ia the phrase 
ditto ( 4 the exalted slaves * ) for 4 hie majesty, ' or * your majesty.' 

1 tofa* literally 4 1 beoome the means of giving you a headaohe. 
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great grief and sorrow from hearing of the death of that reposi- 
tory of humanity, inseparably connected with liberality, him who 
had acquired all perfections, Mlrzft Nigftmu-d-din Abmad, and 
from the passing away of all the excellence of that phoenix of the 
age and of his love and faithful affection for you, my lord. 1 
“ Verily we are God’s, and to Him do we retprn ! ” What oan 
I say, and to whom can I confide these griefs, which assail me ]£§ 
incessantly and repeatedly? At all events we are awaiting our 
own death, and we have no resource but the favour of the bounti- 
ful God. My tongue is now ever chanting this prayer, “ 0 God 
have mercy upon us, behold the sweut of our brows and the multi- 
tude of our groanB ! May the physician be disappointed of us, 
and may our friendB weep for us ! 0 God, have meroy upon us 
when the earth surrounds us, and our friends love us ! Scatter 
Thy favours among us, and may the wind cease to blow upon us ! ** 

1 hope that our end will be good aud that we shall preserve our 
faith nnblemished. Since the bearer of this letter was in great 
haste to depart I have written it hurriedly at night, and have not 
been able to explain one thousandth part of the desire whioh 
I have towards your service. You will be able to conceive it in 
your pure heart., for verily hearts have intercourse one with 
another. Salutations and honour be upon you and on him who 
is with you, both first aud last, both inwardly and outwardly.” 

XLIIJ. Shai&jj AbO-’l-Fat# or ThAnRsar. 

He is one of the foremost * among the wise meu of the age and 
one of the chief among profound and eminent scholars. He ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of Islamic tradition under Sayyid 
Bafi’u-d-diti the traditionist, and has now dwelt for about fifty 
years in the quarter named after the above-mentioned Mir in 
Agra, engaged in teaching those branches of knowledge which 
call for the exercise of the reasoning faculty as well as those which 
depend upon the memory. Many able and ready scholars have 
sat at his feet and have gone *out into the world (with the fruits 

1 Vid§ footnote 1 of p. 78. 

f Literally 1 males/ 1 virile men/ 
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of his teaching). Both I and MiySn Kam§lu-d-din Husain, just 
mentioned, shared the benefits of being taught by this great man. 
His most noble and orthodox son, Shaikh ‘ Is§, is now, by the em- 
peror’* appointment, the authorized deliverer of fatwd» 1 in Agra. 

XLIV. MaulXnX ’Usman op BangXl. 

180 He was an old gJaiAA who took up his residence in Sambh&l. 
Miyftn p&tim of Sambhal * was his pupil, and used sometimes to 
visit him and request him to put up a fdtifiah on his behalf. On 
one occasion I, when l was in attendance on the late Miy&ti Hfttim 
in my childhood, had the honour of waiting upon the Maulini. 

XLV. $haiku Husain op Bazhar. 8 
He was one of the foremost among the distinguished men (of 
his day) and was employed in the instruction of students in the 
college of the imperial city of Dihli. In those branches of know- 
ledge which depend on the memory and which are usually studied 
in India, he was the most accomplished man of his time. He had 
a generous disposition. 

XLVI. MaulXnA IsmX'Il the ‘Arab.* 

He was one of the contemporaries and equals in age of Shaikh 
IJusain. In knowledge of mathematics, philosophy, and medicine 
he was unequalled, and as a teacher he was associated with Shaikh 
Husain, and by the blessing of their noble companionship the 
doors of bounty were opened to stndents. The Maulavi was 
possessed of considerable wealth, and one night some thieves, 
instigated by the inhabitants of the city, broke into his house 
and murdered him.* 

XLVII. QXzT Mubarak ok GopXmau.* 

He was a most learned man and performed the duties of his 
offioe of Qitfl with great integrity and honesty. He acquired his 
knowledge and good breeding from his teacher, Shaikh Nixfcmu-d- 
l *\*. mufti. i Vide p. 3. 

* Or Baaahr. I have not been able to identify this place. 

♦ Vide it Atari, 1, 588. 

* Literally, * caused him to attain martyrdom.' 

• Then a jnrgmn town in the ghairlbld sarkdr of the pita of Awiidh. 
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ilia of Ambdthi 1 (may his tomb be sanctified !), and the g£a»AA, 
from the time when the Miy&n first began to study in bis hospioe, 
bad a special regard for him and bestowed care on his education, 
and whenever the Qfif i used to make his request, saying, “ Why 
should not I too receive my share from the reservoir of your 
saiiitship P ” Shaikh Nizfimu-d-din would always reply, u Qft$i 
Mubarak has devoured this world and gained (his reward in) the 
next.** The Qflzi lived highly regarded, honoured, and respected 181 
to the end of his life, and thus too took his departure to the next 
world. 

Among the sages and learned men who came and settled in 
Gopiman for the purpose of studying under the (on him 
he God’s mercy!), and there grew to manhood, so that for the 
sake of profiting by their society men camu from great distances, 
and attained to perfection thereby, was the respected Budh, who 
used to give instruction in all the books commonly studied. 
Another was Sayyid Mufoiyy, of whom the same may be said, and 
there were others too in the same category. That caravan of 
Sojourners has now reached its journey’s end, leaving no suc- 
cessors, and the mansions and abodes of learning have now been 
cleared of the tigers of the forest of knowledge, so that those who, 
fox-like, are ever ready to creep into an earth, have taken their 
pluce. The author of the Ma&Qriqn-UAnvc&r too makes the 
same complaint of his own time, saying no sooner is the den clear 
of the lioness with two cubs than the gravid vixen enters it in the 
morning. 

Verse. 

This one small loaf * remains to poor Hasan, 

I fear that day when not even this will be left. 

XLVI1I. MaOlanI Vais of GwImtIr. 

He was a learned man, argumentative and disputations, and in 
his knowledge of first principles and deductions therefrom he had 

1 Vide p. 27. Now a town in th* District and tafaH of Hardoi, in the 
D. P., vide Imp, Gazetteer of India, new eerie*, xil, 980, For mention of 
Qixi lfnbirak, vide enpra, p. 81, 

9 lib, diminutive of 

26 
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no equal in hie time. The power of his memory 1 2 was such that 
in the midst of au argument when there was any necessity for an 
appeal to any authority, he would seem to recite from memory 
whole pages and would say, “ This is what is written in such and 
such a book, look it up and see,” and would thus confute his 
adversary, but afterwards, when the book was searched, no trace 
of t^e pretended quotation would be found. In this manner he 
one day confnted, in the imperial assembly, MaulanS Iliyfts the 
astrologer, who had been the tutor of the Emperor Muhammad 
HumftyOn, and had great skill and readiness in the preparation 
of astronomical tables, so that the Maul an &, disgusted with his 
opposition, set out from Court, and travelling through the par- 
gam of Moh&n 2 in tho Sarkfir of Lakhnau, which was his jUgir, 
he gave up his military appointment in the imperial service, and 
133 proceeded in haste to Gujarat, and thence to Makkah the glorious, 
and thence went to the land of ’Iraq and Azarb&ij&u, and Ardabil, 
which was his well-loved native land, and there he died. The 
story of his dealings with Shah lsma‘il II ib well known, and is 
briefly as follows : When Maulana Iliyas arrived at Ardabil be 
wrote a letter to Shah Isma'il, who had been confined by §hSh 
Tahmftsp in the fortress of Q&hq&ha, saying, “ From the aspects 
of the planets I have ascertained that in such a month you will 
obtain your freedom, and from the dungeon will attain to the 
highest rank, and will sit on the throne of the kingdom. J ust as 
he had prophesied something was put into ghfth TahmSsp's cup 
after a short space of time, and the affairs of IrSq fell into great 
confusion, and the amirs and ministers of state summoned §t&h 
Ism&‘il from his prison, by way of Ardabil, with a view of setting 
him on the throne. Now the maulavl had said in his letter, “ On 
your way from Qahqaha, when you reach Ardabil it is necessary 
that you pay me a visit so that certain agreements and settle- 
ments may be made between ns in your presence, and certain rites 

1 [«ic] oy. Badioni should have said, * l»is power of invention.’ 

2 Fide Ain-i-Alebari, ii, 179. Mohan is now a town in the toM* of the 
•ame name in the Unao District of the U. P., ride Imp* QateUm e/ Mia, 
new series, itvii, 888. 
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of exorcism may be performed while we are face to face.” »!t so 
happened that 3b&h Israa‘11 was in great haste and did not visit 
the maulavi’i house, bat after leaving Ardabil he turned back and 
went to the maulavVs bouse with the objeot of waiting upon him. 

The maulavl shut the door of his mansion and refused t«> grant 
him an interview. After waiting a long time the king was com- 
pelled to break the door, and, entering the maulutVs room by force, 
waited upon him ; bnt the maulavi covered his face, and, turning 
round, sat faoing the wall, and said, “ The appointed hour passed, 
and you did not come ; why should I now see your face ? ” Shah 
Ism&il turned away disappointed, and Although he became king, 
the nobles of the realm, a year after he had ascended the throne, 
conspired to prompt his sister, Parlj&n g&inum, to attempt his 
life. He became cognizant of the plot, hut before he could do 
anything to baffle it Parijfin iQj&num suffocated him and left hts 138 
room, closing the door behind her ou his corpse. 

XLIX. Siixiy# Muhammad or Syria, 1 

He is a true 8 ‘Arab and is nephew to that Shaikh Zainu-d-din 
of Jabal-i‘ Amili who was an ecclesiastical dignitary and religious - 
guide among the SiVahs, and on whom the Sulfcln of Turkey 
after much finesse and many stratagems laid hands when he was 
in Makkah the glorious, and after summoning him to Constant!* 
nople, put him to death. Shaikh Muhammad is ranked among 
the manfabdan, and is distinguished for his bravery and valour 
and noted for that generosity and liberality which are character* 
istic of the ‘Arabs. He is also well known for his good breeding 
and courtesy and those branches of knowledge which are gener- 
ally treated of in the Arabic language, and in the humanities 
generally his attainments are such that he may be called a second 
Kisft’i.* The following letter, which he wrote in Lfihfir in answer 

1 Shaikh Muhammad is not mentioned in the Ain a* a manfabddr. 

2 ji, The expression may also mean ' a roagh, or brutal, Arab.* MS. 

(A) has wrongly. * 

8 A celebrated grammarian and reader of the Qur’tfn, Fide voh l, trans., 
Hanking, p* 80, note 1. 
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to one from me, in which I hud been guilty of some insolence, 
when our friendship first began, is an example of his correspon- 
dence. 

[Heie follow five letters in Arabic, of which the Editor of the 
Text writes in a footnote, “ Be it known that the whole of the 
text of these five letters, from beginning to end, is full of errors, 
and 1 have found it impossible, notwithstanding the utmost care, 
to correct it from the three manuscripts at my disposal.” After 
a careful examination of the text in MSS. (A) and (B) I am 
compelled to agree with the Editor. Professor T. W. Arnold, 
who has kindly come to my assistance, Agrees with me that the 
text is so corrupt that no satisfactory translation of these letters 
can be given. He also agrees, however, that the text, unsatis- 
factory as it is, is sufficient to indicate that the letters are not 
worth translating and consist, almost entirely, of long strings of 
bombastic and extravagant compliments. For this reason I have 
refrained from an attempt to reconstruct the text from other 
MSS.-T. W. H.] 

186 L. Shaikh IJasan ‘Aii of Mao$iiJ 

He was the faithful pupil of §h5h Fatbu-’ll&h, but notwith- 
standing this he is an orthodox Sunni . He entered the imperial 
service in the year in which Kabul was conquered, and was 
entrusted with the education of the emperor’s eldest son until 
the young prince could repeat certain lessons from Persian and 
other treatises on philosophy. Shaikh Abu’l-Fa$l also for some 
time secretly received instruction from him in the exact sciences, 
and in physicB, and other branches of philosophy, but notwith- 
standing this he never attempted to advance the Shaikh’s 
interests, so that while he himself has his place on the carpet in 
the imperial presence his master takes his stand on the hare 
floor. Shaikh B*san ’All, finding that the conduct of suoh men 
was not in accord with his religious views, gave up the allowance 
which he used to receive and wenj; to Gujarlt, where he associ- 
ated himself for a time with Mirza Nig&mu-d-dln Ahmad. The 

1 Mosul in the maps, on the Tigris, opposite to the site of Nineveh. 



latter, aud his son, Muljammad Sharif, received much profitable 
instruction from him in those branches of knowledge which 
exercise the reasoning faculty, and in secular learning, so much 
so indeed, that they advanced ft perfection therein. 

After the death of SJbAli Fatbn-’llAh Shaikh Abu-’l-Fa?l and 
other courtiers recounted s»*me of the Shaikh's accomplishments 187 
and peifections in the impetial assembly, whereby the emperor 
was so impressed that Shaikh Hnsan ‘All is now (recognized as) 
the spiritual successor of §hfth Fathu*’llah. At that time an 
imperial order was issued summoning Shaikh l.lasnn 4 Ali to the 
imperial presence, and lie accordingly came to LfthOr, but when 
he paid his respects at Court Nizimii-d-din Ahmad directed him 
to perform the rijdah (instead of the kQrnish), 1 whioh so dis- 
pleased him that he made his release from the obligation of 
performing the ceremony a condition of his attendance, and even 
in his house he could not bear (to witness at Court) so many 
things which were abominations to him, and “ the elephant once 
more remembered Hindustan ” * and on the plea of an intention to 
visit his mother he obtained leave to go to his own country, and 
in the year n. 998 (a.d. 1589-90) he arrived at Thatha, when 
the Shftn-i-Khan&n was governor of that province, and having 
attained to trust in God and contentment of heart he set out for ^ 
his own country, and when he ar rived at Hurmuz he sent a 
message to the officers of the imperial court saying, “ Praise be to 
God ! I am freed from the hypocritical companionship of my 
friends.” Please God he hss attained the object of his desires. 

LI. Q1?T NOru-’llIh or SflUSB'IAR.® 

Although he is by religion a S&tV* he is distinguished for his 
impartiality, justice, virtue, modesty, piety, continence, and such 
qualities as are possessed by noble men, and is well known for 
his learning, clemency, qniokness of understanding, singleness of 

l Vidt Ain i-Akbarl, i, 150. • 

1 A proverb descriptive of home-wcknew 

• More properly &iju«btar. On the K§run river, in Persia* 

♦ According to Mr. Blocbmeon {Aln-i-Akbari, i, 545), Q5?« Niuni-'llah 
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Wirt, cleartie<» of perception, and acumen, He it* the author of 
several able works, and he has written a monograph on the 
‘‘undotted commentary ” 1 of Shaikh Faizi which is beyond all 
praise. He also possesses the fflfetic faculty and writes impres- 
sive poetry. He was introduced to the emperor hy the instru- 
' mentality of the physician Abu-T*Fntb»* and when the victorious 
imperial army reached Lahftr, and Shaikh Mu‘in the Qflfl of 
Lfthdr, when he was paying his respects to the emperor, was 
afflicted suddenly in the presence chamber with the falling sick- 
ness, which came upon him in consequence of the feebleness of 
old age, and the failure of his natural powers, the emperor took 
pity on his weakness, and said, “ The Shaikh is past his work, 
138 and we have therefore appointed Qazi Nurn-’llah to the post 
which he held,” In truth he has reduced the insolent muftU 
and the crafty and subtle muhtanbs of Lah5r, who venture to 
give lessons to the teacher of the angels, to order, and has closed 
to them the avenues of bribeiy, and restrained them within due 
bounds as closely as a nut is enclosed in its shell, and to such a 
degree that stricter discipline could not be imagined. One might 
almost say that the author of the following verses had the Qflff 
in his mind when he wrote them 

“Thou art he who has never iu all his life admitted 
Any statement by anybody in a law-suit, except the sworn 
testimony of a witness.” 

One day when he was in the house of Shaikh Fai?i the NiftbA- 
purl commentary was the subject of discussion, and regarding 
the blessed verse : — “ When he said to his companion, * Be not 
OMt down, verily God is with us,’ ” *— which verse is held, by the 
great majority of commentators, to refer to the greatest of 

practised fflqrya, or concealment of hit religions views, among 8unn!s, and 
was well acquainted with the system of jurisprudence of Aba tyanifah. 
After JahtngVs aooession he was reoalled from Uhor, Once he offended 
the emperor by a hasty word, and was executed. 

1 The SatodftVMiMm, vide ii**i.4kbari, i, 540. 

• Fids ittfra, o. ill, no. vili. 

* IU* *1*1 jj &| Q {*, 39, 
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faithful witnesses of the troth. (Abft Bakr) — may God be graci- 
ously pleased with him ! — he said, “ If the signification of the 
companionship referred to in the text be trifling and unimportant 
then the expression cannot be understood as conveyiug praise of 
anybody, but if it be said that the word is used in the conven- 
tional sense which has been attributed to it by traditionists, we 
come back to the question under debate, and I deny that there 
was any companionship (in that sense).” 1 I replied, “ If a mere 
child even who knew the Arabic language were asked he would 
say that this verse clearly involves praise (of the person referred 
to therein) and not blame, and an African infidel, or a Jew, or a 
Hindu who knew Arabic, would give the same reply.” There 
was much controversy on the subject, and Shaikh Fai$i nftor his 
usual vile custom took the side of the though he actually 
had nothing whatever in common with either side. Suddenly a 
passage was turned up, in the Nighfipfirl commentary itself, 
which supported my, contention, and even went beyond it, saying 
that the verso, supposing that the prophet (may God bless and 
preserve him!) had at that moment been summoned to the 
immediate presence of God, would have been authority for 

t The original is rather stilted, and is not easy to translate. The Qdfi, 
arguing as a oonteuded that the word fJAtb (" companion ") might 

l)e interpreted in two ways. It might be translated literally, without any 
ulterior signification, in which case its application to Abu Bakr eould confer 
no honour upon him, for it would mean nothing more than that he ohnnoed 
to be in the company of Mnfyammad. The other signification, the techni* 
cal or conventional meaning referred to by the Qdfi, is the signification 
given by 8unnl traditionists to the word Qihib when used in connection with 
the first three l&alifah* t Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Ufchmin. These three 
were, the traditionists argue, the chosen and constant companions of 
Muhammad, whose object in admitting them to this Intimate companion- 
ship was to draw attention to the fact that they had been selected at his 
spiritual successors, and to qualify them for the posts they wore to fiU after 
hie death. The Q4? i objects to the assumption that the word Qthib bear* 
thia conventional meaning, ae a petitio principii. Badioni, as a Bonni, 
argnee that whatever may be the precise signification of the word 9*hib, 
the verse confer, honour on Abu Bakr, and contends that anybody 
acquainted with Arabic and ignorant of theology would at once lie that ft 
dideo, 



regarding Aba Baler and no other ae the successor nominated by 
the prophet himself. 

LII. QIjI IbrIbIu^thb Traditiokist. 

He lived in Agra, leading an ascetio, abstemious, and pious 
life, and occupied in teaching divinity, and especially the Iradi- 
tioos of the prophet. His strict observance of the holy law and 
his asceticism prevented him from mixing or associating with his 
fellow-men. He was in the habit of delivering authoritative 
commands and prohibitions iu matters of faith. When, in obedi- 
ence to a summons from Court, he attended the l IMdcttlshOti(i t he 
declined to observe the etiquette and ceremonies of the Court and 
used to preach and utter admonitions (without respect of 
persons). To Kh’&ju *Abdu-f-§amad of Shiraz, who, by reason of 
his habit of letting out for I lire old cotton cloth for decorations, 
is knowu as Kh’ftja ‘Abdu-Mlah, 1 and is much occupied with 
ceremonial prayers and fastB, and with supererogatory prayers 
and outward devotions, and had great faith in the If&ji, he used 
to say, “ Kh'ty'a, all these observances will profit you nothing 
until you give a place in your heart to love for the orthodox 
succesRoi's of the prophet.” 

LI II. SiuiKft JaUl-i-WIjil* of KAlp !. 8 

He is one of the spiritual successors of Sh&iUl Muhammad 
QJiaufj> Early in his career ho acquired perfection (in learning), 
hut later he no longer allowed such matters to burdeu his 
memory and gave himself up wholly to the delight of listening 
to the chants of mystics, and to fits of religions ecstasy. His 
majesty the emperor has a very high opinion of him. On the 
whole there was less of striving after appearances among the 
spiritual successors of Shaikh Muhammad Qbaus than among 

1 I do not understand the applicability of this niokname. 

* JUij. The word means 4 united (with God).' 

8 Then the chief town of the Sarkir a! the same name in the $*ba of 
Agra. Now the chief town of a takfH of the same name in the Jalann 
Distriot of the U.P. Tide /tap, Oauttetr of Mia, new series, xiv, 818. 

♦ Bee p. 6. 



those of S^aikb Salim, 1 though each sect decried and sought to 
ruin the other; and now the words of ‘All, the leader of the 
faithful (may God be graciously pleased with him !), which he 
spoke on hearing the blessed verse, “ The Jews say, 1 the Chris- 
tians are grounded on nothing, 1 and the Christians Bay, ‘ the Jews 
are grounded on nothing ! ” * are applicable to both parties. ( Alt 
said, on hearing this verse, “ We believe it/ 1 Praise be to God, 
no trace of either sect remains. 

LIV. Malik Ma^mOd-i-PitIrC. 140 

He possessed such outward accomplishments as a knowledge of 
Arabic, Quriinic commentaries, the traditions, and miscellaneous 
Persian compositions in prose and poetry, and was also adorned 
with spiritual perfection in such matters as devotion, piety, a 
mystic longing for union with God, 8 and religious ecstasy. He 
was descended from the malika of the land of Gujarftt, and his 
venerable father bore the name of Malik Piyirft. Malik Mah* 
mhd, owing to the elegance and oopiousness of his discourse, his 
knowledge, and his ingenuity, was accorded the great honour of 
conversing with the £Ja lifah of the age, in the heavenly assem- 
blies held at Court, and ingratiated himself with his majesty, and 
owing to the great pleasure which he took in rendering any 
service to the godly, he was for some time favoured by being 
appointed to and associated with the glorious post of the trustee- 
ship of the blessed tomb of that pole-star of saints who have 
become united with God, Kb’&ja Mu'inu-d-dln-i-Sanjari-yi- 
Cig]iti (may God sanctify his tomb!). But notwithstanding all 
the favour which the emperor bestowed upon him and the faith 
which he had in him, and his nearness to the emperor's person, 
owing to the all-mastering love and overpowering desire and the 
strength of the mystic bonds by which he was bound to that 
pole-star of the heaven of chiefship and oentre of the oircle of 
happiness, the lord 8b4h-i-‘Ilam of Bukhirfi, one of the sons of 

i 

1 See p. 18. 

# I y sJ* J 

^ if, 111. * Jfji Bee p. 11, note 4, 



MakAdiim-i-JaMniUn of BnkbSri 1 (may God sanctify hi* 
honoured tomb !), him who was the beloved of the possessors, of 
(me knowledge, and who was sought after by travellers in the 
right path, Malik Mabrahd exerted all the indnenoe and employed 
all the interest which he possessed in preferring his request that 
he might be permitted to depart from Conrt and undertake the 
gnardianship of the holy man’s tomb, employing himself in the 
eironmambnlation of its threshold, the dwelling-place of angels, 
and nrged his request with an utter disregard of the emperor’s 
wishes. Sinco he was thoroughly sincere in his intention and 
design, and was altogether free from any suspicion of hypocrisy 
or worldly designs, his prayer was naturally granted, but after 
muoh discussion and debate, and lie retired to the corner of con- 
tentment and resignation, passing most of his blessed time in 
Ahmadftbad in the service of that shrine until he departed from 
its parterres to those of the abode of peace. 

141 The author had the honour of being admitted to his joy- 
diffusing presence in Fathpftr and Ajmir. 

The following opeuing couplet of a qasidfth is by the Malik 
“ I have an ever-veering heart which nevertheless I call my 
qiblawumtt? 

Whithersoever I turn it, it still turns towards His eye? 
brow.” 


LV. §adb-i-Jah1n, 8 of PihInT. 

Pihftnl is a village in the district of Qannauj . 4 §adr-i-Jah§n 

1 8m vol. I, tram. Banking, p. 376. 

* That whieh points to the qibln, or the direction in whioh to pray. 

S See din-i'itJkton, i, 468. $adr*i-Jahan was both the MIrsn’s personal 
name and the name of the office to which he was appointed in the 34th 
year. He was one of the signatories to the deed which acknowledged 
Allbar’s spiritual supremacy as well as his temporal supremacy. His 
position with regard to the ' divine faith ’ is not dear, but he evidently 
temporised. During the reign of Jahsngir, who wee very fond of him, he 
wm promoted to a command of four thousand, and received Qannauj as 
tey M. Ha died in a.o. 1611 at the age, it is believed, of 120 years. 8ee 
•JseyoUU. ^xt, jjofiw.* 

^ According to the Ma'ifiru-kUmri ?ihsm is negr Lakhnao, hot from 
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if a learned Sayyid of a happy disposition, most of ^hose life has 
been passed in the camp. 'He acquired his great learning under 
the tnition of Shaikh • Abdu-’n-Nabl, 1 and it was in oonsequenoe 
of the Shaikh' 8 exertions that he was appointed chief mufti of 
the empire* a post which he held for several years. After 4he 
religious leaders of India had fallen into disgrace, his habits of 
submission to authority aud his time-serving and worldly disposi- 
tion led him to regard before everything the honour aud esteem 
which he enjoyed in the world. He acoompanied the physician 
Humam* on his embassy to the ruler of Tftr&n , 8 aud when he 
returned thence he was honoured by being appointed $adr of the 
empire. At the time when it was noised abroad in LfthOr that 
those who remained of the ’ Ulam& were to be banished to Makkah 
the glorious, and a list of them had beeu prepared, the §adr-i*Jabftn 
said one day, “I fear lest I may have been included in this 
cIosb ” Mirza Nizamu-d-din Abmad, who had prepared the list, 
said, 14 Why should you be sent to Makkah ? ” The $adr*i-Jdh&n 
asked the Mirzft, why he needed to ask the question, and the 
Mirzi replied, “ You have never given utterance to (rod's words, 
that you should be worthy of this banishment." 

The $adr-i-Jahan, notwithstanding his poetic gifts and his 
great aptitude for writing poetry, now repents of his former 
devotion to the art. The following opening couplet of a qafldah 
is by him 

the fact that §adr*i*Jahtn received Qann&uj as tuytil in Jahingir’s reign U 
would appear that Badioni is right. 

1 Vida supra, no. x. 

1 Vida infra, Chap, iai, no. x. 

8 The objeot of this embassy was to answer a letter which ‘ Abdu-’IUh 
Shin Usbak had written to Akbar, questioning him regarding his apostasy 
from ItUm. The answer which they took to ‘Abda-’lllh contained the 
following Arabic verses 

Inf m Jj-yi of *!> iff tp» J»» . 

Ul *J|C* 

“Of Qod H has been said that He had a Son j of the prophet it has been 
•aid that be was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the prophet has esoaped the 
deader of men,— then how should If*' 
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“ M&y each bail' of oiy beloved’s locks, 

0 God, become an affliction, 

And may my heart be afflicted with each one of those 
afflictions ! ” 

I pray that, if it please God, he may be given grace to repent 
of foolish disputations on points of secular knowledge, of hypo- 
orisy, ostentation, self-esteem, and extravagant boasting, which 
he must have learnt from one possessed of a devil, just as he has 
repented of writing poetry. 

LVI. §flAi*B Ya‘q0b of Kashmir. 1 
tie assumed as a poet the nom-de-plume of $arfl, and in him 
were displayed both the accomplishments of learning and the 
perfect qualities which distinguish a pious man. He was the 
spiritual successor of the great master Shaikh Husain of 
Kb’&razm (may God sanctify his tomb!), and acquired honour 
by performing the pilgrimage to the two most excellent holy 
places. He received from Shaikh lbn-u Hajar a licence to give 
instruction in the traditions of Muhammad, and clad in the robes 
of a he travelled much and visited most of the Shaikhs of 

Arabia and Persia, aud profited much by his intercourse with 
them, aud received authority to assume the prerogatives of a 
religious teacher and spiritual guide, and as such he had many 
disciples, both in Hindustan and Kashmir. He was the superior 
of an hospice. He was the author of some sublime and beautiful 
works, and completed a fljaf/isa/t, 1 and wrote many treatises on 
the art of composing enigmas, and also quatrains on the mysti- 
cism of the with a commentary. His works, indeed, are 
too numerous to be recapitulated, aud had it not been necessary 
that some slight mention should be made of his ^tr/i-ism, and his 
mystic longing for God, even these few works could not have 
been noticed. He was illustrious and much relied npon as an 
authority in all branches of learning which are treated of in 
Arabic, such as Quranic commentaries, the traditions of Muham- 
mad, and Sufi- ism, and he was an authorized religions leader. 

1 A Meries of live mof navis, in imitation of the KKanuah of Nigimi. 
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Latterly, not long before his death, he was writing a commentary 
which was one of the most wonderful productions of his perfect 
genins. Both the late emperor and his present majesty had a 
wonderful belief in him and conferred distinction on him by 
admitting him to the honour of their society, regarding him with 
gracious favour, so that lie was held in high estimation and 
much honoured. He was generous and open-handed beyond any- 
thing that can be imagined of his contemporaries. 

Although his poetry was very poor, in accordance with the 
verse : — “ Poetry does not become the learned,’' he used neverthe- 
less, continually to exercise his intellect in this direction. These 
following few couplets are by him 

Couplets .* 

“ 1 see that comely face manifest in whatever I regard, 

“ Though I look at a hundred thousand mirrors in all that 
one face is manifest. 

“ On all sides people are wandering in search of the Friend, 

“ And the strange thing is that the Friend is manifest on 
every side.” 

Other couplets by the Shaikh are these 

“Thy mole lurks near the corner of thine eyebrow to 
deceive, 

“ Wherever a recluse, lurking in a corner, is to be found, 
deceit is in him.” 

“ Break not my heart, Oh grief ! and regard not whose that 
heart may be, 

“The heart is indeed mine, but consider who dwelleth 
there.” 

“ if thou sayest to him, “ It behoves that Thy foot pass 
over my head,” 

“ ( Remember that) thou shouldst at once forsake all thought 
of self.” 

This enigma on the name of Sbaida is also by the : 


i The following feme are all myitical. 



“ My moon hath cast the veil from off her face, 

“ See, how she hath of set purpose turned day into night ! ” 

At the time when he obtained permission to depart from Labor 
to his dearly loved native land, he wrote to me from the far side 
of the river RAvi a letter, which 1 copy here as a fortunate relic. 

“ My helper and my mighty one ! After lsying before you the 
prayers and supplications of true friendship, T represent to your 
mind, brilliant as the sun, that the cause of your neglecting to 
observe, in respect of your sincere and true friend, one most 
excellent institution was probably the fact that, though the 
approved custom of travelling with a friend for a part of his 
journey is one of the requirements of the observance of setting 
144 him on his way, you were not able at the present time to perform 
tbis office and therefore could not help but leave it undone. 1 
hope, however, that you will not entirely efface the memory of 
me from the margin of your bounteous heart, and that you will 
adopt the graceful habit of remembering the absent. If you 
should have any need of Kashmir paper for rough notes and 
drafts I hope that you will inform me of the fact, so that 1 may 
send you from Kashmir the rough copy of my commentaries, the 
writing of which can be washed from the paper with water so 
completely that no trace of the ink will remain, as you yourself 
have seen. And now peace be with you and grace be upon you.” 

When he reached Kashmir he sent me from there another 
letter, which was the last he wrote. I copy it here. 

“ In the presence of the bounteous 8]jaikh ‘Abdu-l-Qadir, him 
who is removed beyond the need of praise, recommendation, or 
encomium, that is to say our lord and leader in learning, may 
this letter be opened. 

Without a doubt Badaoui excels Dawwani 1 

In all branches of learning, 

1 Muhaqqiq-i* Dawwani, the famons logician. Uig name in Persian script 
is while Badaoni is which Shaikh Ya'qub would, for the 

purposes of this conceit, metamorphose into by tbe transposition of 

two lottors, thns converting it into Dawwani with the addition of one letter 
{ y ). The play upou the two names is somewhat clumsy. 
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Thus a proof of the superabundance of the signification of bis 
name, 

Is that its very beginning appears to be redundant. 

As to the suppliant letters which from time to time I send to 
you, although owing to their not being worthy of an answer I do 
not trouble your wonder-describing pen to write one, nevertheless 
the pen of sinoere friendship cannot be restrained from running 
on in (its desire of) setting forth my submission to you. 1 hope 
that whenever you sit in the Nawwab Fazii FayySzI’s 1 apartment 
of fragrant grass, 2 on the floor with its matting cooler than the 
breezes of Kashmir, in the midday heat of summer, 8 drinking the 
water which, though warm, has beon cooled with ice, and listen- 
ing to sublime talk and witty conversation, you will think on me, 
the captive of the hardships of disappointment.” ' 

Couplet. 

“ Ah ! ye who meet in the cheerful assembly of union extend 
a helping hand to the absent, 

“ For the hand of those who thus meet is nevor withheld 
from the absent.” 

“ I pray you to accept, on behalf of your most honourod, most 145 
orthodox, and most gloriouR son, Shaikh Mubiyyu-d-din Muham- 
mad, my humble submission. May God, the most Holy and 
most High, assist him in the acquirement of all knowledge, both 
secular and spiritual, by the honour of him 4 who was named 
with the name of his sublime title (may his pure tomb be 
hallowed !;. 

ft is probable that, owing to your claims as a neighbour to 
confidence, you may have heard what that resort of chiefship, 

1 The text has 4 Fayyizi ' only. MS. (A), which 1 follow, lift* ’ Faizi 
Fftyya?!.’ 

2 'a house of j£hnn.' Khan is a fragrant grass (anriropogon 
murieatum). See vol. i, trans. Ranking, 411, note 1 

3 the Syrian month corresjtonding with July. The word is omitted 
froip M§. (B). 

* i,$. the prophet Muhammad, from whom Badnoni’s sou had one of his 
names. 
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‘jtirin Sayyid Qufcbu-d-ilin, had to say with regard to his failure 
to answer my humble letter to him, but it behoves you rather to 
regard inferential claims upon you, for Iftese claims are clearly* 
to be pre®3 to the claim of mere neighbourhood ; and likewise 
you shoull&t place too much confidence in the display of affec- ^ 
tion which the worshipful Miran makes, for in the end it has no * 
stability. God the most High knows the truth ! 

I have lost the rough copy of the verses which I wrote in the 
new Afafkhftnl style, explaining what had not previously been 
clearly expressed. It is possible that you, my honoured friend, 
may have taken a copy from my rough draft, and, if so, I pray 
you to send me a copy of your copy. If you answer this letter it 
will be well. (I call to mind) God ! ” 


Verses by the Author . 1 

“ 0 thou, at the thought of whose face intimacy comes back 
to me, 

My desire cannot be borne on paper, 

As the lofty mountain cannot be weighed in a balance, 

And as the ocean cannot be measured by a water-gauge. 

Why should I sing your praises P They are^ar beyond the 
pretensions of the bald style and the impotent rhetoric of me, 
( Abdu-l Q4dir ; and any attempt to comprise them therein would 
resemble the endeavour to imprison the sea in a jug.' 1 


Poetry. 

“ And what shall I say of my blessings on you P 
No bird of devotion flies from me to the lote-tree of Paradise, 
For no bird bears in his beak a list of my blessings on thee. 
Why should I say anything of my desire of seeing you 
again P 

Quatrain. 

0 thou whose hand has been held in my two hands, 

Who hast hindered me from the enjoyment of heatf|£ 

* 1 These verses begin a letter from Badloni to Shaikh Ya'qlb^ 
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'-*% is impossible, that I should record my desire towards thee/ 148 
The strong desire Ahat I have towards thee. 

Since the time wheflfyou saw fit to take your depMre hence 
to the land where you now dwell, the interpretJKof divine 
^secrets, by expression may be understood theroot of the 

* elements of true knowledge, gladdened me by coming to me 
j repeatedly, both for a few days before and a few days after the 
festival of the new year*, conveying to me the truth contained in 
the following couplet from the Ten Sayings of Good Tidings: 1 — 

Couplet. 

“ This day a tall and comely man, in his own city, 

^ Sits with his bride, rejoicing in his good fortune/ 1 
You wrote with that pen which cherishes the poor and distils 
musk, * 

“ Without a doubt Badaoni, excels Daww&ni,” etc. 

I reply to those verses in the following masnavi :— 

0 thou whose tongue is the key of the Hidden Book, 

Whose pure heart is an outcome of the Infallible, 

Thy pen mitji displayed miracles, 

The hidden treasures of “ Be, and it was.” * 

Thou saidst, with a logic which nourishes the intelligence, 

11 Badioni is more pleasant than Dawwani.” 1 
Whether it be of DawwSni or of Bad&onl (that thou 
speakest), 

Both subjects receive all their wealth from the treasure- 
house of thy grace. 

My heart has become the mirror of thy beauty, 

The place where thy never-failing bounty is displayed. 

What wouder then if, in regarding it truly, 

Thou shouldst see thyself there P 
If these, verses be mere ostentation then let this much suffice. 

Who antijM I should presume i j answering you^ 1 have bad 

i I have not been sble to find any mention of this work elsewhere. 

* ' creation.’ * We «*pw, p. note 

>27 



recourse to poetry, wherein X have loosed the tongue of depreca- 
tion, seeking forgiveness, and asking pardon for my remissness in 
observing the custom of writing friendly letters, a custom which 
is contrary to the habit and wont of the vulgar, nay, may rather 
be described aR one of the peculiar characteristics of those who 
are raised above the common herd, as you yourself know well, 
and, regarding this letter as atonement for my fault, I count it • 
full satisfsction of all that is past. 

147 As for what you wrote regarding the air of the apartment of 
fragrant grass, and the iced water, it brought to my mind the 
following verse : — 

“ Of life (is left) but that which is ice in summer heat.” 

And reminded me of the saying,- “0 company of Muslims, 
have pity upon him whose stock-in-trade has declined,” for it is 
some days since I have enjoyed that cool air and that iced water. 

“ The wolf’s mouth is bloody, but he has not torn Yusuf,” 1 

Verse. 

“ Let him who imagines that love is an easy matter come, 
and look upon my face, and from its haggardness he 
will understand that lovfi is a hard matter.” 

His Majesty, who iR near the sun in excellence, has, for some 
reason, and without the intervention of any person whatsoever, 
taken the name of me, the humblest of his slaves, on his blessed 
tongue, expressing some intention of bestowing on me the trustee- 
ship of (the shrine in) the exalted region of Ajmer. 

Veit?. 

Those tents have vanished from the sight of me, the watcher, 

Peace be on the dwellers therein, is t,he wish which I wQuld 

have conveyed. 

1 i.e. '1 have not done as yon suppose, though appearances may be 
against me.* The reference is to the story of Joseph. Aoeording to the 
Qitr’Sn (chap, xii) the sons of Jacob fold their father that a ^ wolf had 
devoured Joseph. In the Old Testament version of the story (Oen. xxxvil. 
SO, 38) the brethren merely led their father to suppose that an evil beast 
(' fera peesima ') had devoured him, 



Nevertheless I have not yet been installed in the office, 1 and it 
is my earnest desire that the effects of this good fortune may 
soon emerge from the region of probabilities into that of acoom- 
plished facts. Then my heart will be independent of the water 
of the whirlpools of daily life and the unwholesome air of every 
country, and the coolness of pure truth will become my portion, 
so that the rubbish-heap of the world will appear to me to be nrt 
more than rubbish, and the iced water of the times a mere 
mirage. My wretched lot impels me to be chanting ever this 
mournful refraiu : — 

“ Wonder of wonders that your heart is not disgusted, and 
your soul is not sick 

With the putrid odours which arise from these unwhole- 
some waters.” 

The am bition and object of me, your well-wisher, is that you 
will strive to help me in all matters, worldly and spiritual, so 
that when I go to Ajmir* 1 may remember that the name of the 
place rhymes with Kashmir inasmuch as each delightful place 148 
is the pivot of one of the two axes, or rather the two ex- 
tremities, north and south, of the same axis, which extends in 
either direction? “ A delectable city, and a forgiving God ! ” 

Just as you, in Kashmir, will be drinking the ice water 8 of the 
fount Jhalara,* so shall I be moistening my tongue with the 
limpid water of thanks and praise to the Giver of all good things, 
both spiritual and bodily. 

Verse. 

To the bounteous may their bounty bo pleasant, 

And to the poor lover that which he sips. 

A counterpart of my present condition would be the revealing 
of that which has been disclosed to the inspired. Your ssrvant’s 

t Badftoni was disappointed of this office, which would have suited him 
very well. 8ee‘vol. ii, text, pp. 400, 401. The shrine was that of IQj’ija 
Muinu-d-dia Oiffeti. • 

1 Ajmir is now usually spelt Ajmer. 

* l&fai vf to h°th MSS. The text has, wrongly, yf 

♦ 1 have not been abls to find mention of this fountain elsewhere. 
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ton but gone to Baddou, where he is employed in putting up 
prayers for you. May your sublime shadow never grow lees ! 

Written in the month of Ramazan the blessed, dispensing 
blessings, in the year n. 1003 (May-June, 1595).” 

The following ode is one of the productions of the Shaikh s 
pearl-scattering and jewel-dispersing pen, which he wrote to me 
during one of his travels. 

Ode. 

“At the moment when I was writing this letter, 

My tears were flowing, mingled with blood, 

All the writing which was set forth by my pen, 

The letter of my longing for you, has been blotted out from my 
heart. 

The bitterness of separation is medicine. 

$arfi, so great is the flood of my tears that the nine oceans to 
me 

Seem but as the dropping of rain/' 

To be brief I may say that one so feeble and so devoid of the 
graces of speech as I has not the power to recount fully the 
excellent qualities and perfection of the noble Shaikh • The 
noble works which he has left behind him, and which have, as 
one may say, put a girdle round the day of resurrection, are a 
sufficient witness to what he was. On the 18th of Zi-qa‘dab, in 
the year H. 1003 (July 25, 1595) the bird of his soul, whose nest 
was holiness, escaping from the cage of this world of confinement, 
flew to that of liberation, and the words “ He was tho Shaikh of 
nations ” wore found to give tho date of bis death. 1 

Verve. 

Peace he to the world, for pleasant are its blessings. 

148 As though Yusuf were sitting in it. 

Verses. 

Seek not in this waste spot the road to the treasure-house of 
your desire, 

1 *y giving tho date 1003. 
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fior this ruined, abode is nought but the place of toil and 
grief. 

Fate has laid, at every step herein, a snare of calamity, 

Who is there that has set his foot in this region of snares 
who has not also left his head here Y 
The vanished heart of the rose has left behind it a word of 
hope, 

But what can that profit us who ate unable to read ? 1 
The days of man’s life are exceeding short. Be not deceived 
For no sooner have you drawn a breath than you give your 
life to the wind. 

LVII. MaulIna MIrza of Samarqank. 

He was an angel in the form of a man, who had acquired 
honour by performing the pilgrimage to the two holy places, 
(may God increase their honour!). During the regency of 
Bairam Shan, the IGian-i-Kbanan, he dwelt in Agra, whore the 
people profited much by his precious utterances. Under the 
tuition of the Maultlntl , who was one of the best men of his time. 

I studied a portion of the Shamsiyyak * commentary on logic, the 
work of Amir Sayyid Muhammad, who whs the most noble and 
most orthodox son and successor of the holy Amir Sayyid ‘AH of 
Hamadan, by the blessing of whose holy foot-steps, which were 
inseparably connected with the spiritual instruction of the people, 
the faith of Islam was first promulgated and preached in the 
land of Kashmir. And besides this commentary on logic i read 
other brief works with the MaulOnfl. From his blessed tongue I 
heard the following saying of the prophet, which has the very 
highest authority. “ The prophet (may God bless and assoil 
him!) said, ‘He who sees a stranger (with his wife) may slay 
him; his blood is lawful (to him),”’ and from him also 1 


* There is pun on the worcV here, which cauuot be reproduced 
in English. 

* See vol. i, traus., Ranking, p. 427 and noto l. Badioui’s attribution of 
this work does not, however, agree with that there mentioned. 



Motived authority to propound and expound this tradition, 
he having received it through only six intermediaries from 
100 that holy one who was the seal of prophecy (on hiuf and 
on his family be blessings without end ! ) The authenticity of 
the tradition of this saying is related in detail in the Naj&tu-r- 
Halid. * 

The Mauldnd, at the time of the KJin-i-Zamin’s rebellion, 
cam e from Agra to Dihli, further than which place 1 have not 
been able to trace him, so that I do not know the (latter) circum- 
stances of his auspicious life. 

LVI1I. Abu-'l-Ma'IlI.* 

He is tiie disciple, the spiritual successor, and also the son-in- 
law of the Governor 1 * * 4 * * * 8 of Bukhara (may his honoured tomb be 
sanctified !). The venerable Governor was so learned in law and 
divinity that if we may suppose that all the books on the 
theology of the Hanafi * school had disappear ed from the world, 
he would have been able to write them afresh. It was on his 
account that ‘Abdu-’U&h Khau/ the king of Tfiran, put a 
stop to the study of logic and dialectics in his dominions, and 
expelled Mulld Isftmu-d-dln of Isforain with his vile pupils from 
Transoxiana. The circumstances were as follows : After the 
study of logic and dialectics had gained ground in Bukhara and 
Samarkand vile and wicked stndents, whenever they met a pious 
and simple-minded man, used to say, “ This fellow is an aas, for 
he will deny the proposition that he is an animal/ and, since the 

1 By Badlon). See vol. i, tram,, Banking, p. 511, note 3, and p. 609, 
noteS. 

1 Bee vol, ii, text, p. 40. 

honoriflo plural of most oommonly used in tbie sense with 
regard to Joseph ( y>y ), Governor of Egypt. 

4 The school of Abu tyanifah, one of the four great Bunnt doctors of the 
law. 

t ‘AbduMlIh Ain Usbak, King of Transoxiana. 

ft This appears to be the author’s meaning, though the literal transla- 

tion is 'he denies tbe propoeition (' no animal fly late friend 

0|pin>a-l-*(Jtaaa Shaikh Mahmud -i*G0ini informed me that the pas s age 
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rejection of a general proportion neoeasarily involves the fejee* 
tion of particular propositions dependent on it, he necessarily 
denies also his humanity.” When fallacies of this nature were 
frequently repeated and spread abroad the Governor wrote a 
treatise on divinity, inciting and urging ‘Abdn.’llah Shin to 
banish this school, and addncing clear proofs of the unlawfulness 
of teaching and studying logic and philosophy. He also recorded 
his opinion that there was no harm in using as a torchecul paper 
on which logical exercises had been written, and wrote mnoh 
more to the same pnrport. 

The Qflff always performed the sikr.i-arra 1 after his prayers 
with his companions, and uBed to enroll disciples. 

In the year h. 969 (a.d. 1561*62) he came to Agra, and I, as a 161 
means of attaining good fortnne and blessing, read some lessons 
with him in the beginning of the g&arJ-t-Wfydyafc, and in 
troth, so far as that subject was concerned I found him to be a 
boundless sea of learning. 

LIX. MaulAnA MIr-i-KalAn . 1 

He was the grandson of Mnlla Kb'&ja, one of the greatest of 

related to a childish trick, whioh the bedding logicians of Trantoxiana prob* 
ably believed to be clever, means * an animal/ and is usually and 

vulgarly used in the sense of ‘ beast * or * brute.* The trick was to apply 
the term, hi its approbrions sense, to some simpleton, as one might sail 
another in English 1 a wretched animal/ thereby induoing him to deny that 
he was an animal, and then, referring to the more general and soientifle 
meaning of the word, to turn on him and say, 1 since yon are no animal yon 
are no man, for man is an animal. 1 Itjseems strange that this stupid hoax 
should have seriously annoyed learned men, but it most be remembered that 
Badioni’e 1 learned men 1 were theologians pure and simple, who regarded 
logic as ‘oarnal learning/ trivial, if not absolutely harmful, and would be 
ready to use any pretext for the purpose of harassing both its professors 
and its students. 

1 *;l /*, » religious exercise of the $#/«. The late SJjamsu-l.'Ulanii 
Shaikh Mabmud-i-GOAni informed me that he was not aware in what it 
consisted, but believed that it oonsisted in reciting the word till (Atlih) 
on a prolonged note and in a guttural tone. [VtO, 

I He was the first teacher of Baltin 8alhn (Jahlugir). See fob II, test, 
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the Shaikhs of Kfcarisan. MauUnft Mir-i-Kalftn was endowed 
with both inward and outward perfection and was a profound 
8 age, being especially proficient in the traditions, in which 
respect he was the wonder of the age. He had authority from 
Sayyid Mtrak Shfth 1 to teach this branch of knowledge. He 
was highly regarded by Maulana Zainu-d-din Mabmfid, the bow- 
maker 1 (may his honoured tomb be sanctified!). He was 
preserved by God, the most Holy and most High, from all sins, 
mortal and venial, and was ever employed in teaching divinity, 
and passed his life with his eyes cast down in meditation. He 
was the disciple of Shaikh Jalal of Hirat, who was one of the 
most famous of great Shaikhs. Maulana Mir-i-Kalan acquired a 
disposition like that of Muhammad (may God bless and assoil 
him !), and his angelic nature was a manifestation of the (ninety- 
nine) attributes of God. He attained the age of eighty years, 
and his mother, who was a Sayyidah , was living at the time of 
his death. He never married, for fear lest his wife should not 
subject herself to his mother, and thus he passed away in his 
mother's lifetime. At the time when the Maulavi passed away 
to the eternal abode his mother was engaged in reading the 
glorious Qwr’flw, and when they conveyed to her the news of the 
death of so precious a son, and asked her permission to proceed 
with the last rites she recited the noble verse, “ We are God’s, 
and to Him do we return,” and continued her reading of the 
Qttr'fln, without a sign of weeping or lamentation. The MaulanA 
||2 passed away to the Presence of God’s mercy in Agra, in the year 
n. 981 (a.d. 1573-74), and was buried also in Agra, and a year 
later his mother too journeyed to the next world and obtained 
the felicity of rejoining her blessed sou. 

I was blessed and honoured by meeting with the Mauldna of 
angelic disposition, but \ received no instruction from him. 

LX. MaULAnI Sa‘ID Of TURKISTiN . 8 
He was the most learned of the sages of his time. Some of 
l See vol. ii, text, loo. cit. 

* Mr. Bloohmann auggesta i, 689) that this saint may be 

identical with Shaikh Buknu-d-din Mahmud, the bow-maker. 

8 He came from Tranaoxiana to India in a.n. 1560-61, 'and was enable 
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his learning he acquired from Mulla A^mad-i-Jaiid 1 and some 
from Mulla Mafcmfld.i-Surkb, 2 and he also studied for a while 
under Mulla ‘fyamu-’d-din Ibrahim. 3 He came to India and 
entered the service of the emperor, who delighted much in his 
company. He possessed all the qualities of a true, religious man 
and was lowly-minded and of a most genial disposition. In 
from understanding, likewise, and quickness of perception no Mullil 
Turkistan who has appeared in this country has equalled him. 
He was an eloquent and charming speaker, and as a teacher was 
kind and gentle towards his pupils. 

He passed away into the presence of the Lord’s mercy in the 
year u. 970 (a.d. 1562-63) after his return from India to Kabul. 


LXI. IIapiz-i-KOmakI.* 

He was generally known as Hafiz of Tag]ik&nd, b and was a 
profound scholar, especially in Arabic. He studied under 
Maulana ‘I$amu-d-din * and acquired proficiency in all branches 
of knowledge. He taught much, and all the learned men of 
Transoxiana concurred in acknowledging his superiority. He 
affected a military mode of life, and whenever he rode abroad had 
a quiver in his belt, after the manner of the Turks. He came to 
India in the year n. 977 (a.d. 1569-70) and was honoured by 153 
being admitted to the service of the febaltfah of the age. After 

to remain in Hindustan owing to the blindness of its people.' 8oe vol. ii, 
text, p. 49. 

1 Or ( Junaid.’ See vol. i, trans., Banking, 480, and note 1. 

2 The text has Jfu/ia«mad-i*Surkh, but I follow both MSS. 

3 This was *l9arau-d-din of Isfarain, tho logician, who was expelled from 
Transoxiana by command of *Abdu-’llih Khan the Uzbalc. See vol ii, text, 

187 . 

* See vol. ii, text, 187. He reoeivod from Akbar and his Amirs contribu- 
tions to the extent of Bs. 80,000 or Bi. 40,000, the greater part of which 
aum seems to have found its way to tho pockets of the Kb’sja-yi-JahAn. 

He is said (loe. oit.) to have been welf versed in Arabic, and to have written 
a commentary on the 8iiratu-l-Mu^ammad ( Qur'm , c. xlvii) which was a 
Rood example of his powers. Kumaki means auxiliary. 

1 Tashkent in English maps. 

28 
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receiving many substantial marks of tbe imperial favour be set 
oot, by way of Gujarat, on a pilgrimage to the two holy places, 
Makkah and Madlnah, whence he proceeded to Turkey, where he 
was presented to the Sultan of Turkey, and in that oountry 
received ten times more honour and attention than he had 
received in India, so that even the office of grAnd vazir of the 
empire was offered to him. This office he declined, and returned 
to Transoxiana, where he died. I never had the honour of paying 
my respects either to Hifiz-i-Kflraakl or to Maulanft Sa ( id. 

LXII. Qi?l N 125 IM OF BADAKgSHiN. 1 

He received the title of Qazi and was a native of 

BadakhsJiSn, where his home was situated near a ruby-mine. In 
such branches of knowledge as are acquired by study he was the 
pupil of Maulfina ‘Ij&mu-d-din Ibrahim, and also studied under 
Mullft Said. He had a great taste for and proficiency in Sufi* 
istio studies, and in these, the way of truth, he was the disciple 
of the greatest of leaders, Shaikh Busain of Kh’Srazm. In con- 
sequence of his close adherence to the esoteric school he has also 
acquired muoh respect among men of the world, and in Badakh- 
Qh&n was one of the nobles of the State. When he camejto India 
he obtained unbounded honour, receiving first the title of Qazi 
Sb&n, and afterwards that of Qh&zi Rh&n. He was eloquent 
and his delivery was pleasing. He was the author of some 
standard works, among which was a treatise on the proof of the 
word (of God) and an account of the religion of truth and verity. 
He also wrote marginal notes on the commentary on the dogmas 
of the faith, and numerous treatises on $ ufi-wm. He passed 
away to the presence of God’s mercy at the age of seventy in the 
year h. 992 (a.d. 1584) in Awadh. He was the first person to 
suggest the performance of the ceremony of prostration* before 

t For a full aooonnt of Q&ji Nl«im, or Ghixi Khin. who was a oommander 
ot nine hundred, see iin-t-dfcbari, i, 440. He first received the title of 
Qdfi Kh&n from Saleimtn, King of Bldakbshan. This title seems to have 
been confirmed or reoognited on, or shortly after, his arrival in India, and 
he afterwards reoeived the title of Ghasi Khin. 

* See dm-t-dkbari, i, 150. This invention flattered the vanity of Akbar 



the emperor. Mull& ‘Alim of Kabul used to say regretfully, 

“ Alas, that I was not the inventor of this ordiuance ! ” 

LXIII. MAULANA iLAHDiD-I-LANGAn&BiNT. 1M 

He comes from a quarter in Lah5r. He is well versed in all 
such branches of knowledge as are included in the ordinary 
curriculum, and is a profound scholar. He rules his life in 
accordance with the holy law, and is abstinent, and most pious 
and religious. He employs his time in teaching. He has never 
visited the houses of worldly and unpolished men, and has never 
asked assistance from the great ones of the earth, nor accepted the 
usual subsistence allowance made to religious teachers. He is 
nearly eighty years of age. 

IiXIV. MAULANi Muhammad, the Mufti. 1 

He is one of the most respected teachers of Lahor* He is 
endowed with many perfect qualities and is employed as Mufti. 

On each occasion on which lie completes the perusal of the 
&ahi bu-l-Bufshttri * or the A/tg&feflf 8 he gives a great entertain- 
ment, regaling his guests with bughrft iAflwfs* and sweetmeats. 

His assembly is the meeting-place of the most learned inen. 

The Maulftnft, now that he has reached the age of ninety years, 
and is bent and feeble, has given up teaching. He has four or 
five orthodox sons, all of whom are in learning and accomplish- 
ments worthy successors of their father. 

more, probably, than any innovation introduced in his reign, and the 
inventor was proportionately rewarded. Hence the regretful ejaculation of 
Mulli ‘Alim. 

1 See Ain-i-AMori, i, 541. 

* A collection of authentic traditions, in which an account of Imam 
Bufchlri it gives. See vol. i, tram., Hanking, 6 and note 3. 

3 JfilhUtu-l-Maf4bih, a celebrated collection of Traditions. See vol. i, 
trans., Hanking, 58, note 3, «t patom. 

4 A dikh invented by Baghri Khan. King of Khwlrazm, It consists of 
quadrangular sections of paste, dreesed with grary or milk. 
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LXV. MU FAT*U**LtAH OF gglBlZ . 1 

He was one of the Sayyidi of Shiraz and the most learned of 
the learned men of his time. He was for a long time the 
spiritual guide of the rulers and nobles of Fare. He was 
thoroughly versed in all those sciences which demand the 
exercise of the reasoning faculty, such as philosophy, astronomy, 
geometry, astrology, geomancy, arithmetic, the preparation of 
talismans, incantations, and mechanics, and in this department of 
learning he was such an adept that he was able to draw up an 
astronomical table as soon as the emperor demanded one from 
him. He was equally learned in Arabic, traditions, interpreta- 
tion of the Qur'Qn and rhetoric, and was the author of some 
excellent works, which were not, however, equal to those of 
166 Maulftnft Bflrza Jftn of Shiraz, who was a teacher in Transoxiana, 
an abstemious recluse, and was unique among the learned men of 
the age. Mir Fat^u-’llah, although he was polite, courteous, and 
well-conducted in society, seemed to be unable, as soon as he 
began to teach, to address his pupils otherwise than with abuse, 
insinuation, and sarcasm (God save us from the (like !). For 
this reason very few ever became his pupils, and he has not left 
behind him one worthy disciple. He was for some years in the 
Dakan, and ( Adil Kbftn, 1 * * 5 the ruler of that country, had a great 
regard for him. When he entered the imperial service he 
reoeived the title of ‘A?du-1-Mulk. ft He died in Kashmir in the 
year H. 997 (a.d. 1588-89) and is buried in the place known as 
Takht-i-Sulaim&n. ♦ The words, “ He was an angel/* 6 were 
found to give the date of his death. 

1 See vol. ii, text, and Ain-i-Akbari, i, pa«m». Fatba-’Hih was Qadr-%. 
JaM» Qadru*t'Qudur for four years, from a.h. 998 (a.d. 1681) to a.h. 997 
(a»d» 1588-89), but had very little power with regard to endowments, the 

ohief source of the income brought by the appointment. 

• •All 'AdU BbKh I (1557—1580), fifth King of the *Adil fifcihl dynasty 

of Bijlpftr. 

5 *Afdu-d-datUah, vol. ii, text, p. 848, and Ain-Akbari, i, pastim. 

t The hills above Srinagar, 

l & tty , giving the date 997. 

#* 



LXVI. SfiAisi Man$Ob of UhCb. 

He is one of the disoiples of Shaikh IsWq i-Raku, 1 and 
acquired most of his learning under Maul&nft Sa‘du-’llab,* with 
whom he was connected by marriage. He is a learned and able 
man and is proficient in all such philosophical learning as is 
usually studied in India. He has a pleasant disposition and a 
sound understanding, which enables him reading to grasp a 
subject. He associates much with the nobles and chief men of 
the State and is resorted to by them. For some time he held the 
post of chief Qfizi of Malwa, and when the emperor set up his 
court at L&hOr, he left M&lwa and paid his respects at Court. 

He is now employed in the administration of the pargana of 
Bajwfira 8 and the submontane districts. His son Mulla ‘Alft’u- 
d-din was one of the most famous of the learned me#employed 
in teaching, and was for some time among the companions of the 
£han-t-£ftflndn, by whom he was highly regarded and muob 
honoured. When he entered the imperial service he also received 
much honour, and though much pressed and urged to enter the 166 
military service he declined to do so, and employed himself in 
teaching, spending whatever he received from his jdgir on the 
students whom he taught. Of all the MulliU in India, after Pir 
Muhammad KbSn, there was nobody so famous as MuIU ‘Alft’u- 
’d-din and Mulla Nur Muhammad Tarkh&n for generosity, liber- 
ality, and open-handedness. Mullft ‘Ald’u-d din has written well- 
known marginal notes on the SJarJ ‘Aqtl'td.* He attained to the 
honour of performing the pilgrimage of the ljajj and is buried in 
the holy land of pilgrimage. I never met him. 

LXVII. Mull! PlB MugAMMAD OF SfllBVlll. 8 

He was a MullA of good understanding and great penetration, 

1 8ee p. 86. 

1 The grammarian ; he alio wa« one of the pnpili of Shaikh Isfoiq. 

8 Prom the mention of the aabmontane districts it ia clear that this 
patpoaa was the Bajwiri in the Bfct Jilandhar Duib Sarkir of tbe $86* of 
Uhor. 

* I have not been able to identify this work. 

8 for an account of Hnlll Pfr Muhammad Shin of fihiwin, set 
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and gathered round him a cheerful company. Notwithstanding 
this he was hard-hearted man, and took no heed to do that which 
was lawful or avoid that which was unlawful. He came from 
Sh'irvan and entered the service of the Rb&n-i-]Q)an&n, Bairam 
Khin, in Qandahlr, and received advancement. After the re- 
conquest of Hindustan he received the title of SbHn t and after- 
wards that of Najirn-l-Mulk, and lived for three or four years in 
the greatest honour and consideration, but since the days of the 
wicked are few, he was shortly afterwards drowned 1 in the river 
Narbada in M&lwa, and joined Pharaoh in the Nile of hell. His 
death lias been recorded in the history of the reign. I saw him 
from afar, but, thank God, I never associated with him. 

# LXVIII, MIrzI Muflis the Gzbak.* 

He was one of the disciples of Mulla Aljmad-i-Jand. 8 He was 
an able Mulla, and quick and ready in controversy, but was not 
eloquent, and when engaged in teaching behaved grotesquely. 
His figure was ungainly. He spent his time in religious retire- 
ment. He came from Transoxiana to India, and taught for four 
157 years in they dm* masjid of Kb’aja Mu‘Inu-d-dln-i-Farankhudi 4 
in Agra. By the grace of God he was enabled to perform the 
pilgrimage to the two holy places, and in Makkah the gloriouB he 
departed this life, dying at the age of seventy. 

LXIX. MaulInI NOru-d-dIn Mu?ammad TarksIh . 6 

He had a comprehensive knowledge of philosophy and rhetoric, 

dfcbari, i, 324. He was a man of overbearing and brntal disposition, who 
delighted in oraelty for its own sake. For his treatment of Bnrj ‘Ali, a 
messenger from the ^au-i-Zamin, see vol. ii, text, p. 23 j for his treatment 
of Bairam gbftn, his patron, ibid. p. 27, for his punishment, ibid. pp. 27-29; 
and for his revenge, ibid. p. 39. His brutality in Milwa is described, ibid. 
pp. 47, 48. 

1 As he was trying to swim the river after bis defeat by Bis Bahadur in 
1W2, See vol. ii, text, pp. 60, 61. 

* See vol. ii, text, p. 187, and Ain-i-Albari, i, 641. 

8 Vide supra, p. 218, ft. 1. 

4 See Ain.i.Akbari, i, 434. 

6 Acoording to the fabaqat he was a good mathematician and aatrono* 
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and was a man of pleasant disposition and a poet. Towards the 
end of his life he repented of and gave up poetry. He was 
appointed to the trusteeship of the mausoleum of his late 
majesty, the emperor Humayun, and died in Dihli. 

LXX. MaolInI IlAhdAd or AmbOha . 1 

He was an able Mullft, of a pleasant disposition, unaffected, a 
good conversationalist, a charming associate and a boon com- 
panion, ever ready with a pleasant jest. He attracted many to 
his society and delighted all who associated with him. He 
obtained an appointment in the military service of the empire 
which enabled him to live contentedly. He was much attached 
to me throughout his life. In the year h. 990 (a.d. 1582), 
when the victorious army was marching towards Atak on the 
river in the neighbourhood of SiyalkOt, he delivered up*the life 
which had been entrusted to him, 3 and his corpse was taken to 
a village in the pargana of Amr5ba, which he hod beautified for 
himself, and was there buried. 

mer. According to the Ma dxir-ul-Umard he was born at Jim in Khnrlsin. 
and wag educated in Mashhad. He was introduced to B&bar and was a 
private friend of Humiyun’s, who, like him, was fond of the astrolabe. He 
went with Humayun to ‘Irlq, and remained twenty years in his servioe. 
As a poet he wrote nnder the taf&allut of Nurt. He is also oalled Nuri of 
Safidun, because he held Safidun for some time in jigir. Akbar gave him 
the title of Khan and later that of Tar]&ln, and appointed him to Simana. 
His title of Tartan was, however, merely an empty honour, and onrried 
none of the privileges connected with it, for an account of wbieh see Ain- i- 
Akbari, i, 864. 

1 Amroha waa a pargana town in tho Barhdr of Snmbhal of tho fjlila of 
Dihli. 8ee p. 63, note 6. It is now the headquarters of a tahfil of tho same 
name in the Mur&dabid District of the U.P. See Imp, (Jatetteer of India , 
new series, ▼, 830. 

ManlAnK Il&hdid was appointed, in 1581, $adr of one of the Duibs in 
the Panjib. See vol. ii, text, pp. -95, 296, where he is described as a man 
well known for his goodness of disposition. 

* 1 At a distance of three kwrnh Mnlli Ilihdld of Amroha, who had an 
unhealed wound in his breast, the inflammation of which reached his heart, 
took a purgative from tyakim Hasan and in the course of the day was united 
to God.' Vol. ii, text, 347. 



This concludes the brief account of those Shaikhs and learned 
men of the age whom, for the most part, I have had an opportu- 
nity of meeting and waiting upon, and by whose illuminating 
regard 1 have been honoured ; as for those of them whom I have 
not seen, be it as God will ! Of all those of whom my pen has 
given an account, but very few remain here and there, like moles 
on the face of the age, in these days in which there is such a 
dearth of men worthy to be so called. Those who remain avoid 
and flee from the world and have been completely forgotten by 
those of feeble and defective nature, the vulgar, that iB to say, 
who are no better thau cattle. These learned men, counting as a 
168 loan the few moments of life which are left to them, await the 
arrival of the swift-footed messenger of death, and, having fully 
realized the dignity of old age, now hearken with the ears of the 
soul for the cry “ Prepare to set out ! ” expectantly waiting to 
answer obediently to the shout. 

Quatrain. 

In the history of the world the lives of all, both small and 
great, 

Are written, and accounts of brave men and heroes, 

Read, and on each page of it you will see “ In such a year 
Died such one, the son of such a one, the son of such a one.” 

And other Shaikhs and learned men are and were scattered 
throughout all parts of India, throughout its length and breadth, 
in suoh numbers that the reckoning of them is left to the 
knowledge of the Knower of Secrets. Likewise the number of 
those who are famed and known for the natural wickedness of 
their dispositions and innate baseness, for their hypocrisy, vile- 
ness, worthlessness, crooked dealings and injustice is beyond 
computation, and there is no need for me to soil my pen by 
recording anything concerning this handful of rubbish, these base 
fellows, for I have a great task before me and but little hope of 
long life, and my condition resemblqp that of the ice merchant of 
Nishipur who was selling ice in the summer, and when the sun 
waxed hot cried out, “ 0 , ye Muslims ! Have pity upon him 
whose stock-in-trade is melting away on hie hands l ” 
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Couplet. 

u Oar Ufa is as ice in the heat of summer, 

But little of it remains and its owner is still deceived/ 1 

And my recording the dates of the deaths of the men of whom 
I write resembles the case of that tailor who in a certain city had 
his shop by the gate of the graveyard, and hung an earthen pot 
from a nail in his door, his only care being to drop a stone in the 
pot for every funeral which came from the city. Every month 109 
he used to count the stones, saying, “ They have carried away 
so many to burial.” Thon he wonld empty the pot and hang it 
again on the nail, dropping stoues into it as before till another 
month had passed. It so happened that the master tailor died 
and a man who had not heard of his death came to demand his 
services. He found the door of his shop shut and asked a 
neighbour whither the tailor had gone. The neighbour replied, 

“ He too has gone into the pot.” 

Couplet. 

Regard well what happens to others, 

For when it has passed by them it will be your lot also. 

God be gracious ! We have fallen into the month of a 
dragon where we cannot even straggle or move, and 
whence we cannot obtain freedom. 

Devour thine own blood like the rosebud ; mourn and open 
not tby lips, 

For the rosebud of this garden, the world, has no hope of 
blossoming. 

It points out to thee that some form, lofty as the cypress, 
has crumbled away to dust 

On every spot which is shaded by the box -tree. 

Since some rose from the pieasaunce is every moment liorne 
away on the wind 

The solitary lily wears ever the blue raiment of mourning. 

I wonld here request my respected and critical readers and 
acute appraisers not to be .unduly carping and oeMorion. aa 
regard, the lack of arrangement in this work, for the famone 



names of the members of the two olasses which I have men* 
tioned, who have been specially ohosen out from among the 
people for honour, are mentioned in these few pages at haphazard 
like scattered pearls, and without regard to precedence or place. 
I would deprecate criticism on this score inasmuch as these 
historical selections have been written, as it were, by a broken- 
winged pen in a hasty flight, and I hare had no leisure to 
arrange my composition in a commonplace book. My case 
•much resembles that of the saddler who was constantly losing 
160 his needle and said, “ If my time were not mostly wasted in 
looking for my needle I should be able to get through a good 
deal of work in the day, notwithstanding that the beggars as one 
man gather round me like the thong of a whip.” This is a well- 
known saying. Although some of those whom I have mentioned 
may not perhaps be altogether as I would have them, for many a 
sincerely pious man wears the appearance of an atheist, yet if 
there be even one of them who is acceptable to the Lord, that one 
person will be sufficient for my salvation, to make intercession 
for me and to gain honour for me. Although all of them in 
general are entitled to be considered as, in some sort, saints, for 
“ God is near to them who believe,” and are thus many degrees 
better than I, yet some of them have a special and manifest claim, 
which I fully admit, to be regarded as saints. It is for this 
reason that I have not included among these biographies those of 
the irreligious and lewd, taking aB my rule of oonduct the saying 
of the sage of Bus^Sm, which he spoke to one of his disciples by 
way of advice, saying, “ If in these present times you see any- 
body who has faith in the sayings of the S&aikhs request his 
prayerR both for me and for yourself, for the prayers of such a 
one will most certainly be answered.” 

I know no way and I can find no help for myself, 

Except the love of those whose faith is firm. 

It so happened that when I reckoned up the number of those 
of this honoured class whom I have mentioned, most of whom are 
truly men of God, and generous and enlightened souls, I found 
at it came to a hundred and eleven, the number which is given 
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by the word 'gujb and also by the word cdf (“ one thousand '*), 
whioh latter word was the date of the year 1 in whioh I wrote 
this treatise whioh has given me so much pleasure. 

Now that my heart is disgusted with those depraved wretohes 
who have not scrupled unblushingly to cavil at and openly to 
revile the faith of Islam, oonvicting themselves of infidelity and 
shamelessness, and who are the cause of all the min which has 161 
fallen upon both the state and the people of Isl&m, and are 
known as the strife of the latter days, I will proceed to an 
account of the physicians (of the court) although some of these, 
too, may be classed in the same category as tlie infideU jdst 
mentioned. 

1 a.h.1000 (a.d. 1591-92). The whole work was completed in A.n. 1004 
( a.d. 1595). 



CHAPTER III. 


An Account op thj Physicians of the Rbiqn of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

Some of the physicians in this reign were so learned in the 
theory and skilled in the practice of medicine that they per- 
formed miracles like those of Mftsil , 1 and brought to mind the 
wonder-working breath of the Lord ‘Isf , 2 while others, for the 
reason that the healing art is a noble subject of study, but a 
mean pursuit in its practical application, although they busied 
themselves in the study of medicine, sought political employment, 
according to their several degrees. 

I. IJakimc-l-Mulk ok Gfr.lN . 8 

His name was SJjamsu-d-din, and in medicine and the healing 
art he was the Galen of the age, and was endowed with the heal- 
ing breath of the Messiah.* In other branches of traditional 
• learning also he was distinguished far above all his fellows. I 
myself had no dealings with him, for when I first entered the 
imperial service and presented my preface to the Ntlma-yi- 

1 Lit. “ Had the white hand of Mum.” The expression refers to the 
miracle related in the Qur'in, Chap, xxvii, 12. « Moreover put thy hand into 
thy bosom, it shall come forth white, withont hurt : this shall be one among 
the nine signs unto Pharaoh and his people, for they are a wicked people.” 
The account in the Qwr’dn is taken from the Book of Exodus iv. 6. The 
expression “ the white hand of Moses” is frequently used of a miracle, or 
of any extraordinary power in a man. 

* ‘I* >• the uame which Musalmans giro to our Lord, instead of Yasu*. 
which i. the correct version of His Name in Arabic. It is their belief that 
.t was the miraculous property of His breath that restored the dead to life 
and healed the siok. 

* Accurdi “B to the Mtornima be wee one of thou who ueieted in the 

cptare of the m.d Me'e^m, Akbar-. maternal nnela. See vol. Si. 

text 71. 

* See note 2, above. 



jQirad-afsa 1 * * to the emperor, the hakim served me very ill, 
replying, when asked by the emperor what he thought of my 
writing, “ His style is polished, but his book is ill to read." 
Notwithstanding this the frakim was, to do him justice, a sincere 
well-wisher and a practical helper of God’s servants, firm and 
steadfast in the faith, and devoted to the interests of hiB friends. 

He was constantly engaged in teaching stadents, to whom, 
indeed, he was not only a tutor, but also a generous patron. So 
devoted was he to them that he never on any occasion willingly 
took his food apart from them, and on this account he was an . in- 
frequent guest at the houses of others. He was seated one day 
in the assembly of Shaikh Salim-i-Ci§hti, discoursing on theology 
and theologians and praising physicians and magnifying and 
extolling the importance and glory of the science of medicine, 
and the greatness of Shaikh Abii 4 * All Sind. 1 This occurred at 162 
the time when the ‘ Ulamd and the physicians were at feud, and 
were daily wrangling, disputing, and quarrelling regarding the 
dignity of their respective orders. As 1 was unacquainted with 
these matters and had only recently come from the country and 
was ignorant of the real grounds of the controversy, I quoted the 
following verses of Shaikh Shihabu-d-din-i-Sahravardi 8 (may 
God sanctify his soul !). 

Verses. 

“ How long did I say to this people, “ Ye are superfluous P 
One cure, the grave, is to bo found in books of medicine.” 

But when they sought satisfaction in threatening us, 

We rested in God for the sufficiency of our recompense. 

And they died in the faith of Aristotle, 

While we live in the faith of God’s choson prophet.” 

And I also quoted, in support of the position which I had 


1 See vol. i, trana. Ranking, 05, and note 6. 

* Called in Europe, Avicenna. * 

8 A renowned saint descended from Abu Bakr, the first Khalifah. He 

wae the author of the * Jtodrifu^Ma'irif and died at Baghdid in a.h. 692 

U.d. 1284-86). 



taken np, those rereee of the inspired lord JSmi 1 * * * * (may his tomb 
be sanctified!) which he has written in his TuifaM-AfirOr. 

Couplet. 

“ Seek not enlightenment of the heart from the bosom of 
Sinft,' 

Seek not for light from the eyes of the blind/’ 

This enraged the hakim, and the Shaikh said : “ The fire of 
strife was already blazing between these people. Now yon have 
come and have blown it to a still fiercer blaze/' 

When the arena of strife was closed to the i ulamA and thaikhi 
this physician disputed with the enemies of the faith whenever 
he could find an opportunity of doipg so, as is briefly related in 
the account of that party. 8 At length IJakimu-l-Mulk was no 
longer able to continue the unequal straggle and applied for leave 
to go to Makkah the glorious, and in the year H. 988 or 989 (a.d. 
1580 or 1581) 4 he departed on the pilgrimage, and died in the 
land of the pilgrimage. Thanks be to Go d for his efforts. 

II. IJakIm Saifu-l-MulOk op DamAwand/ 

To great learning and knowledge of medicine he united a taste 
163 for writing vilely scurrilous and satirical verse. His nom-de - 
plume was §hujft‘i. 6 * As ill-luck would have it, whenever this 
physician undertook the cure of a sick man, the unfortunate 
patient surrendered his life to the messenger of death, for which 

1 ManUni 'Abdn-r-Rahmln-i.Jami, the famous poet. *’ Avicenna. 

8 See vol. ii, test, 863, 876. The word (‘ in ’) has been carelessly omitted 

from the text, though it is in both MSS. 

♦ Aeeording to vol. ii, test, p. 276, tyakimU'l-Mulk was first ordered to go 
to Makkah in aj>. 1679 owing to his quarrels with Abu*l-Fafl, whom he 
called ALAi (/of lab), 'redundancy,' 'orts' or 'excrement,' and actually 
departed (p. 886) in that year, being considered one of the unworthy in 

faith and religion ! He reoeived, however, a sum of five lakhs of rupees, to 
be distributed iu alms at Makkah. 

* A town aadsr the mountain of the sains name, to the east of Tihrsn* 

In the Ain-i-AJAri (1, 648) he is called Saifu-l-Mulk Lang (' the lame ’). 

• Fids infra, Ch. IF, No. LXVIII. 



reason the wits gave him the niokname of Sai/u4*gukQ» tf.t 
He attended one of the grandsons of the venerable Shaikh Jirai, 
8 by name, better known as Mabhdiim- 
zftdaf and helped him on his journey to the next world. The 
words “ Saifu-l-IJukama killed him ” 4 were found to give the 
date of his death. These few lines which were written on the 
physician Jalal may well be applied to Saifu-l-Muluk. 

Varies. 

44 Regarding the physician Jalil the Angel of Death, 

Last night made his complaint to God, saying, 

4 Thy slave is helpless before the physician, 

Where I kill one he kills a hundred. 

Either depose him f pray Thee, from the position which 
he holds, 

Or assign to me some other employment.’ ” 1 

He was held in much honour in India for some years during 
the time of Bairam Shin, and afterwards, but according to his 
own statement he received neither patronage nor honour, and 
returned to his country disappointed. Thence ho wrote and 
despatched a satirical poem, which for gracefulness and the 
laughable nature of its subject has been equalled by the poems of 
few writers of this age. To whet the taste of ray readers I 
transcribe here a few couplets from that poem, which recall 
themselves spontaneously to my memory. 

44 A pious calf, untimely born, hailing from Barbary, 

Whom I have sometimes called a cat, sometimes the mouse 
of the saints, 

A Brahman without caste-mark or thread, that is to say an 
Indian Shaikh* 

1 Saifu-l-Mulih means ‘sword of kings/ Baifud^uhanuJ, ‘ sword of 
physicians.' 

* Khabughin is near Maghhad. * 3 ‘ Son of the master.' 

* OAT W*Jl du» giving the date a.B. 1970 (a.d. 1662-68). 

* The Urdu poet Sands has soma verses much resembling these in a satire 
on a physician named Ghana. 
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I should be no Masalman were 1 to call such a one a 
Musalman. 

Hold t Shafi‘u-*d-d!n Muhammad, cease your eternal mum- 
bling of words, 

That mumbling which I have likened to the chewing of a 
cud by a man. 

Faridun, 1 in my anger against you, your shameless face 
164 Have I likened to an anvil, not for its smoothness, but for 
its hardness.” 

Mir Farid fln replied with the following couplet 
“ Philosopher’s tears are the boast of the ass of the angel of 
Death, 

Of him whom I have oalled the doorkeeper of the house of 
misfortune.” 

When Mir Mu‘izza-1-Mulk 2 * left the army and entered 
upon a life of roligious retirement at Dihli Saifu-l-Muluk 
wrote of him : 

“ The king of the ascetics, Mu‘izzu-1-Mulk, is displeased with 
me. 

Why, when have I, his slave, ever said that he repented of 
his ascetic life P ” 

III. IJakIm ZanbIl. 8 

He was distinguished for his learning, and had a place among 
those who were admitted to the emperor’s company. 

1 Possibly Mini Faridun, son of Muhammad Qoli Khan Barlii. See 

4in>«*.dkbari, i, 478. The text and both MS8. have, however, 4 Mir/ 

1 For an aooount of Ma'issu-bMolk, a Muaawi Sayyid of Mashhad, and a 
sealous Qihi’ah, on whiob aooount Badioni bated him, see Ai^-i-Akbari, f, 
381. Hit 4 retirement ' probably took place in 1666, when he fell into die- 
graoe and was debarred, for a time, from appearing at court owing to his 
oondnot in the expedition against the g^in-i-Zamin and Bahidnr Khan. 
See vol. ii, text, p. 83. Mn'isau-l-Mulk was ultimately drowned by Akbar’a 
ordor, aa a punishment for rebelling* This happened in 1579. See vot. ii, 
text, pp. 276, 277. 

4 See i, 442, 643, In the latter passage he is called 4 Hakim 
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IV. QakIm ‘Ainu-l-Mulk op §g!aiz . 1 

He bore the nam-de-plume of Dava’i , 1 and held a very high 
rank among the learned, besides being of a most noble disposi- 
tion. He died in the city of Handiya, as has been related . 1 
The following verses were written by him when I was eseorting 
him to the gate of the garden of the late Kb'&j* Nizftmu-d-din 
Ahmad in the suburbs of Lahdr. He wrote them and gave them 
to me as a keepsake as he bade me farewell, just before hdleet 
out 4 from LahOr for the Dakan, on his mission to Rftja ‘All 
Khan of Burhanp&r.* That was the last time I saw him. 

Verses. 

“ So full am I of love that the world will not contain me, 

All places are full of my love, and no place will oontain 
me. 

If I care for naught but love it is no wonder, 

Regard it rather as an example of my chastity, for wine 
does not content me. 

Zanbil Beg ! He was a commander of nine hundred. Zanbil means ' a 
basket.' Tn the text he is called ‘ Hakim Ziual Shdrazi.' I have corrected 
the meaningless name and have omitted ‘ Sfririzi ’ which occurs ill neither 
US., and is an error, for Zanbil was the brother of Mirzi Muhammad Tabib, 
of Sabzavir. 

1 He waa a learned man and a clever writer. Ho traced his origin, on 
his mother's side, to the renowned logician, Mnbaqqiq-i-DavvAni. In 1664 
he was sent as an envoy to Cingiz Khin of Gujarif. In 1676 he was sent as 
an a m ba ssa dor to ‘All 'Adil gllih I of Bijipur and roturned to oonrt in 1677, 
when he waa made faujdar of Sambhal. Iu 1681 he defeated 'Arab 
Hahidor and other rebels of Bengal and was then made Sadr of Bengal. In 
1686 he waa made divan of Agra. He was then vent to tint Dakan and 
reoeived Hindiya in jagir. ‘Aziz Kuka cancelled his jigir and he returned 
to oonrt without leave. He wae at first refused an audience but was subse- 
quently reinstated and returned to the Dakan. See Ain-i-Akbari, i, 460, and 
Badaonl, vol. ii, text, passim. 

* Vide infra, Ch. IV, Ho. XLIX. 

8 On Sep. 2, 1606. See vol. ii, text, 408. * In 1698 or 1604. 

4 Eleventh king of Khlndesh. of the Faruqi dynasty, reigned 1676—1600. 
8eo Historic Landmarks of ths Dsccan, by Uajor T. W. Haig, p. 286 ft passim , 

ao 
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Why do you ask me of that which I myself do not know. 

Verily 1 am the mystery of unity, though even that 
mystery cannot contain me. 

Other verses by ‘Ainu-kMulk. 

“No desert place lias been seen without a sign of some 
habitation. 

But against the incurable pain of love no plans avail. 

I became the prey of one fair as a gazelle, but when I 
looked intently 

(I saw) that there was nothing in the game-strapB but a 
pure soul.” 

V. HakTm MasIhu-l-Mulk, ok ShIrIz. 1 * * * 

He had been brought up by the physician Najmu-d*din ‘Abdu- 
’ll§h, the son of §ljarafu-d-din Hasan. He had the disposition 
of a religious and also sound faith. He was exceedingly well 
skilled in medicine. He came to Hindustan from the Dakan 
and was sent with Sulfcan Murad 1 to Gujarat and the Dakan. 
In Mftlwa death cut short the (silver) cord of his hope. 

VI. HakIm-i-MisrT. 8 

He was well skilled both in the theory and the practioe of 
medicine and learned in all traditional learning. He had some 
acquaintance with the profane scienoes, such as exorcism, etymo- 
logy, and the formation of broken plurals. He is a cheerful soul 
and a good companion, whose very approach is a blessing. He 
put forth his best efforts in treating Shaikh Faizi in his last 
illness, but all to no avail. What indeed could he do in the face 
of the irresistible decree of fate, before which all are helpless and 
dumb. If medicine could prolong the life physicians should 
never die. 

1 See jim^Akbari, i, 543. 

* The seoond of Akbar’a tons who survived childhood. He was appointed 

governor of Qujarit in 1598. 

• He wee a copunender of four hundred. See 4m.«-.4fttart y i, 491, 
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The fakim sometimes wrote droll verses in Persian, an example 
of which is the following couplet which he wrote on Kb'fUa 166 
ghamsu-d.din of Kbawaf, 1 * * * V the Divan, 

Couplet, 

“ What overbearing conduct is this of Kh‘Sja §hamsu*d- 
din’s P 

He intrudes, God forbid it, 5 upon the domain of medicine ! ” 

One day, on seeing an oleander, which in Arabic is called 
difid , in bloom, he uttered the following hemistich 

“ The locks leap up like flame from the head of the difld" 

When the emperor built a dais in the courtyard of the mcujid 
at Lah5r and issued an order to the effect that anybody who 
wished to do so might recite their prayers there in his presence, 
Hakim-i-Mipi wrote the following verses 

“ Our king has founded a mas j id 
0 ye faithful, good fortune may it bring ! 

It is good policy also in this maajid 
To recite and reckon up our prayers.” 

He was very simple-minded and unselfish, and for this reason 
acquired but little wealth. He produced, however, some practi- 
cal treatises on medicine. He died in Burh&npur in KbftndSsh 
and was buried in the neighbourhood of that city.* 

1 See iiin-t'iUtart, i, 446. 

1 I follow here the reading of the MSS. via which I take to be 

contraction of iU| &U (‘God forbid’). The toxt ho* of whioh I 

cannot make eense in this connection. The true reading may be (Jfy 

V hie foot*), in whioh oaee the translation of the hemistich would be, * Hie 
intruding foot encroaches upon the domain of medioine.' 

8 Thia history wee completed in a.h. 1004 (a.d. 1596) eo that according to 
Badioni Hakim Mifri died before that date, bat Abu-1-Fafl in the AJIebar- 
"dma mentions hie death in a.h. 1009 (a.d. 1600*01) and eaye that ho eaw 
hit friend on his death*bed. There % no means of reconciling this dis- 
crepancy or of deciding the question. The Jbbaqit praises him for his 
Practical knowledge of medioine and his good disposition, but his death is 
wt mentioned there. 
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VII. HakTm ‘AlT.* 

He is sister's son to Hakimn-l-Mulk and was the pupil of his 
uncle and of Shah Fathu-’lhh of Shiraz, in medicine, and studied 
traditional learning under Sjjaiki ‘Abdu-n-Nabi. Notwith- 
standing his great learning in the holy law and in Sunni theo- 
logy, bis malignancy in adhering to the Zaidi i * * * * * * sect and his 
obstinacy in the ghVah heresy, in which matters he resembles the 
other physicians of the age, are as great as ever they were. 8 His 
excellence in acquired knowledge, and especially in the science of 
medicine, is extreme, and he is passionately devoted to the 
practice of the healing art, bnt as ho is but a youth, self-opinion* 
167 ated and of limited experience, it sometimes happens that a 
patient, after taking one of his draughts speedily has a taste of 
the draught of extinction, and notwithstanding the fact that he 
was the pupil of Shah Fatlju-'llah of Shiraz, he ordered him, 
when he was in an ardent fever, a diet of thick pottage,* thereby 
handing him over to death, the executioner. 

“ To drink with him is death to the senses.” 


I He oame poor and destitute from GilAn to India, bnt beoame in conrae 
of time a personal attendant, on Akbar. In a.h. 988 (a.d 1680) he was sent 
as ambassador to ‘Ali ‘Adil gljah I of Bijapur and was well received, but 

before be could be sent back with presents for his master 'Ali 'Adil Shah was 
•lain by a eunuch. In 1693 Hakim ‘All constructed a wonderful reservoir 
(fcttw?) at Agra, and in the following year was a commander of 700 and had 
the title of Jalinuau-7..Zamdn (‘ the Galen of the Age *). He treated Akbar 

immediately before his death. Akbar had dysentery, or acute diarrhoea, 

which ‘AH checked by a powerful astringent. Costive fever and strangury 
ensued, and 'All then administered nn aperient, which brought baok the 
diarrhoea, of which Akbar died. In 1609 Jahtngir visited 'Alt’s reservoir and 

made him a oommander of two thousand. 'Ali died on April 10 of that year 

* The followers of Zaid bin ‘Ali, who caused a dissension among the 
&i‘aJ As by refusing to curse the first two H^aUfaks. 

* Jshiugir (lVUnA, p, 74) says of akim ‘Ali that he was without equal as 
a physioian, was an excellent Arabio scholar, and had written a commentary 
on the Qdmm, but that he had more Application than braine, that hie looks 
were better than his morals, and his behaviour better than bis heart, for 
that he was, on the whole, a bad and unprincipled man. 

* Bsdioni has, perhaps, let his prejudice against the ran 
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VIII. HakIm AbO-l-Fat? OF GfLAN. 1 

He obtained favour in the emperor’s service to such a degree 
that be was admitted to bia intimate companionship and acquired 
such influence over him as to render himself an object of envy 
to all who concerned themselves in the affairs of state. He was 
highly distinguished for his acumen and quickness of apprehen- 
sion, and for his proficiency in all worldly accomplishments, 
prose and poetry. He was no less a byword for his infidelity 
and all other reprehensible qualities.’ 1 heard, when the jinkim 
first arrived at Court, that he used to say, “The only things 
worth considering are J&usrav and these twelvo couplets.” He 
always spoke of Anwari as “ Anwariak the flatterer,” and likened 
him to Mir Badanjan, who was the buffoon of his time. Of 

away with him here. According to another account Fatlju-'Ilah, who 
thought that he understood medicine hetter than Hakim ‘All did, ate the 
pottage against his doctor’s advice, and presently died. 

1 Masibu-d-din Abu-1-Fatb, son of Mauliina l Abdn-r-RfUR«q, Qadr of (lilin, 
and brother of Bakim Humam and Hakim Nuru-d-dtn. Uo and hie brothers 
arrived in India in 1576 (vol. ii, text, 211} and were well received. Four 
years later Abu-l-Fath waa made Ijadr and Amin of Bengal He was 
captured by the rebels, but escaped and returned to court. In 1586 Abu-1* 
Fatb waa sent to help Raja Bir Bar against the Yusuf zais in flawid and 
Bajanr, bnt waa reprimanded on bin return, as the disastrous result of the 
campaign waa rightly attributed to his and the Raja’s insubordination 
against Zain jCIjan Kukn. In 1588-89 ho went with Akbar to Kashmir 
and thence to Zibuliitan, but on the march ho fell sick and died, and waa 
buried at Hasan Abdit. 

* 8ee vol. ii, text, p. 211. Badaoni gaya, ‘The oldest brother (Makim 
Abu-1- Fatb) by means of his winning address soon obtained great inflnenoe 
with the emperor, and flattered him openly, oomplylng with him in all 
questions of religion and the faith, and even going in advance of him, so 
that he was soon admitted as an intimate companion of his majesty. Boon 
after there came to court from Persia Mulls Mobammad-i-Yasdi, who was 
nicknamed Yasidi, and joined them, and poured unlimited abuse on the 
companions of the prophet, relating strange stories of them, and tried bard 
to make the emperor a SKi'ah, Hp was soon left behind by the bastard Bir 
Bar, Shaikh Ato-l-fa?!, and H»fcim Abu-l-Fath, who turned the emperor 
entirely aside from the faith, and led him to reject inspiration, prophecy, 
the miraolet of the prophets and the saints, snd (be whole law.” 



gfrflqaai lie used to say, “ If he were now living he would be 
much improved, for whenever he came to my house I would box 
his ears for him, to arouse him from his sleepiness, and when he 
went hence to Shaikh Abfl-l-Fazl’s house he also would box his 
ears, and between us we should improve his poetry. 

IX. HakTm #asan or OiLiN. 1 * * 4 * * 

He was noted for his natural quickness of wit, but be had not 
learning in proportion, though he possessed excellent qualities 
and praiseworthy attributes. 

168 X. IjAKfM HumIm.s 

He was the younger brother of ^akim Abu-l-Fakfc, and his dis- 
position was better than his brother’s. Although it was not 
naturally good, yet it cannot be said to have been naturally evil. 
Qaklm {jlasan, Shaikh Faizi, Karaala the &adr, and #akim 
Humftm 8 all died one after the other within the space of a 
month, and all the wealth which they had amassed disappeared 
in a moment, vanishing as completely as though it had been sunk 
in the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea, and to them nothing 
remained but the wind of vain regrets. But this indeed is and 
has been the common fate of all courtiers, both dead and living, 
namely, that, in spite of the treasures of Qirun * and Shaddid * 

1 In the Lakhnau edition of the Tabtqdt he ia wrongly called ' Hakim 
tfusain of Qilln, 1 and is described as a man of praiseworthy morals. 

* He was the younger brother of H&kim Abu-l-Fatb and oame to India with 
him. His real name was Humayiin, but when he oame to court he disoreetly 
called himself Humayun Quli ( 1 slave of Humijun ’). Akbar gave him the 
name of Humim, whioh means 'hero* or 'magnanimous prince.’ (Mr. 
Bloohmann in the iin-i-AAbarj, i, 474, note 2, has apparently mistaken it for 

‘a bath’ or Nammim 'a slanderer’). He held the office of 
Bakiwal Beg and, though only a commander of 600, was a personal friend 
of Akbar and had great influence at oourt. In the 31st year he waa sent 
with $adr'i-JoAJ* (q. ».) ae an envoy to Turin, and returned to India aboot 
a month after hie brother’s death. He di^l November 9, 1696. 

4 See vol. ii, text, pp. 206, 206. * The Korab of the Scriptures. 

* fihaddid the eon of ‘Ad, King of Taman. See Qar’dn lxxxix, 6, and 

vol. i, trans. Blinking, p. 261 and note 6. 
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which they are enabled to amass, they depart henoe often without 
so much as a shroud, and bearing on their broken nooks the 
affliction of their malignity, the load of eternal disappointment 
and everlasting ignominy— And this, too, is the saying of ‘Isi 
(on whom be peace !), which he spoke to the world, likening it in 
parable to an old woman, “Woe to thy living husbands, they 
believe not on the fate of thy husbands who are no more ! ” 

“Surrender thy soul to the Beloved, else shall death 
snatch it from thee !'* 

“ Judge thou for thyself, my soul, which of the two is 
the better.” 

The hakim died in Lalifir, and his body was carried thence to 
the camping ground of Hasan Abdal, and interred beside that of 
his brother. 

XI. Hakim Ajhimad, of Tatta . 1 

He was a good theologian who was impelled by his own shame- 
less assurance to pose as a physician. His learning was exten- 
sive, and he had travelled throughout Arabia and Persia. He 
was a cheerful soul, but somewhat disordered in mind, a prey to 
vain desires, and a pretender to honours to which he had no 
claim. I constantly admonished him, reminding him that he had 
no right to the rank of a Sayyid , and that groundless claims of 
this sort met with scant consideration in India. I told him if he 
had any regard 2 for the faith, to profess himself a true Musal- 169 
man, for that in these latter days nothing remained of the true 
faith but its name. But my admonitions availed nothing, and he 
met with the just reward of his deeds. I saw him after he 
had received his death-wound from Mlrzft Pulid,* and I swear 

i Hakim Ahmad was a bigoted fi&i'ah who used to caree and revile the 
companions of Muhammad and all 8unni$, including his own ancestor*, who 
had been SunnU. 8ee vol. ii, text, 817. 

* ^0 bjt ' The word i* carele**Iy omitted from the text, though 

both mannsoripta have it. 

* See vol. ii, text, 819, 864. Mini Fulid Beg Bar!** entieed Ahmad from 
his house at midnight on the pretext that the emperor Itad sent for him, and 
murdered him in the street, in Lihflr, ‘on sooonnt of hi* bigotry in the 
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by God, the God of whose Godhead there is no doubt, that 
the iakim'i face appeared to others, as well as to me, exactly like 
the head of a hog, and the words “ the hellish hog ” 1 were found 
to give the date of his death. Shaikh Faizl found another chrono- 
gram in the words, “ on the twenty-fifth of the month of 9 afar." * 
I found two chronograms for the event in the following couplet 
slightly altered from the Ifadiqah , 8 which is applicable equally to 
the slayer and the slain. 

“ And we adhered to the certaiu presumptions.” 

Another person found a chronogram in the words, “ Hail, 
dagger of Ffilftd ! ” 4 

(flfci'aA) faith, and other annoyances which Fulad h&d experienced at his 
hands.’ This occurred in January, 1588. Ahmad’s abuse of the orthodox 
Khali f aha is given as the cause of Fiilsd’s act, but from the earlier passage it 
is olear that the murderer had some other motive. Moreover, when Fulad 
was asked by Hakim Abu-IFath, at the instanco of Akbar, whether it waa 
religious seal which had piompted the deed he replied, ‘ Had it been only 
religious seal I should have attacked a greater than Ahmad.' Although the 
ladies of the Jwram, who admired Fiilud’s courage, interceded for him, he 
waa executed by being bound to the foot of an elephant. A^mad lingered 
for three or four days and then ‘ went to his own place.’ Badaoni says that 
he saw ‘the dog’ in his duath agony, and noticed the change in his face. 
This, which is culled maxkb, is said by Sunni * to happen frequently to 
8tt * 'uhs, because they revile the companions of the prophet. Compare the 
aooount of Faisti’s death bed, mfiu, Ch. IV, No. CVII. After Ahmad's burial 
Faifi and Abu-l-Fazl had a guard set over his tomb, but when the court left 
Labor for Kashmir 4 the people of Lahor one night exhuuied his impure 
corpse and burnt it.’ 

1 8 ivi, ‘K tho date 996 (a.d. 1588). 

*^i<*!'* t "*****t0^ • ^ iere >8 something wrong with this chrono- 

gram. It gjves the date 1 158. 

3 Probably the HadiqatU’l-Haqiqat tea 8J± ar?atu.’{*7hriqah t otherwise 
known as the Fattritwlma by Sanu’i. See vol. i, trsns. Banking, 35 note 1, 
67 note 1. I caonot, however, find a chronogram in the couplet. One 
hemistich givss 1049, and the other 1133. 

* Or 4 Hail, dagger of steel !• ( ^*3 ) Fildd means 'steel.' 

The chronogram gires the correct date, 996 (a.d. 1588). 
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XII. IIakIm Lusfu-’llAh, of QIlan.* 

He was well known as a clever practitioner, and bis learning 
was very great. 

XIII QAKiM MugAFFAR, OF ARDASUN . 8 

When a young man he was physician to §&ah Tahm&sb.* lie 
came to India and was here highly regarded. He is a young man 
of great piety, and lives cleanly. When he attends the sick his 
very footstep seems to bring them good luck. Although he has 
not much learning, his practical experience is very great. 

XIV, HakTm Fat?u-’llAh, of GTl*n> 

He has read very many works on medicine, and his knowledge 
of astronomy also is great. He lias writton a Persian commen- 
tary on the QdnUn. He has now gone to Kabul to treat Qilij 
Khan. 

XV. SgAijijfi BIna . i * 3 * 5 

He is the son of Shaikh Hasan, the quack doctor of Sirhind. 

His skill in surgery is great, and in the treatment of elephants he 170 

i Brotherof Hakim Abu-l-Fatlj and Bakim Humim. He was a commander* 
of two hundred. See Ain-i-Akbart, i, 618. 

* Ardaetan is a town lying between Kishin and Yazd. In the fabaqat 
this physician ia called Bakim Jalilu-d-din MuzafTar. Under Alt bar he 
waa a commander of two hundred, but Jahingir in 1600 gave him the rank 
of a commander of 3,000, with 1,000 horse ( Tftzuk , 37/. Jahingir heard of 
his death on Sep. 14, 1607. In the Th§ nh (p. 69), where he culls him Jalilu* 
d-din Mugaffar Ardastini, he says that hia practice wax greater than bis 
learning. He praises him very highly. 

3 Who, according to Jahangir, wroto a verse on Mugaffsr: * He is a 
pleasing physician, come, let us all fall sick.’ 

A In the first year of Jahangir’s reign Fatl/u-’lluli had the rank of 
commander of 1,000, with 300 horse (Tizuk, p, 34) According to the 
Pddfjjfihnanui, i, 6, 350, he returned to his native country, whore he died. 
There is no authority for Blochmann** statement (Ain, i, 642) that he 
committed suicide. His grandson, of the same name, was a physician at the 
court of {jfeihjahdn. 

» 8ee Ain i'Akkari, i, 643. Shaikh Bin! hat! a son, Shaikh tfssan or i?»ssu, 
who, under Jahingir, attained great honours. Hasan apparently received 

31 



in one of the wonders of the age. Latterly, he has become the 
prey of mischievous hallucinations. 

There are also among the physicians others, obscure Musal* 
mans 1 and accursed Hindus, 9 from writing of whom my heart 
revolts, 

the title of Mnqarrab Khin from Akbar, or from Jahingir in Akbar’e reign 
(Tutuk t p. 12). He rose to bo a commander of 6,000, and waa successively 
governor of Gnjarlt, Bihir, and Agra. He was pensioned off at the 
beginning of ghfthjahftn’e reign, and died at the age of ninety. In the 41st 
year of Akbar’s reign Shaikh Bina and his son succeeded in onring a bad 
wound which Akbar bad received from a back at a deer-fight. 

1 In the Ain-i-Akbarr, i, 642—644, eleven Muhammadan physicians be- 
sides those mentioned by Badaoni are mentioned. Shaikh Ahmad, of Thatha, 
is not there mentioned. The Tnbnqit mentions all those described here and 
five others. 

* In the Ain»uAkbarJ (i, 644) four Flindu physicians are mentioned, and 
in the Tnbaqiit six. 



CHAPTER IV. 

An Account of the Poet s of the Beiyn of the Kmperor Akhar . 

A fall accoant of the poets of the reign of the Emperor Akbar 
is given in the Naf&'ieu-l-Ma'dsir, well known as the Taskirfih of 
Mir ‘AlAu-d-daulah, 1 which is the source from which the mate- 
rials for this brief account are extracted. Some of these poets 
have composed divUm. I have wriiteu of those with whom I was 
acquainted, whom I have even seen, whether near or from afar, or 
who have acquired fame. 

I. (Jjuzir.T of Mashhad* 

When his life was attempted in ‘Iraq ou account of his infidelity 
and intemperance, he tied thence to the Dakan. and afterwards 
came to Hindustan. The Shin-i-Zaman sent him one thousand 
rupees for his expenses, and wrote from JaunpQr a witty epigram* 
which contained an enigma in the poet’s name. 

“0 Qhazali, I adjure thee by the claims of the lord of Najaf * 
Th%t thou come to the slaves of the peerless one!* 

Since thou art without honour in that country 1 
Take thy head,* and come out of it.” 

1 Mir ‘AU'u-d-daulah was the brother of Mir ‘Abdn-l-Latif of Qaxvin, see 
above, c. II, No. XX. Hie tafkirah, here referred to, I have never seen, end do 
not know where a copy of it is to be found. Mir ‘Alft’n-d-dantah wrote under 
the poetioal name of Kimi, see No. CXIV. 

* The Afaibkada'i/i'Afari lays that he wrote sixteen hooka, and that he 
8ed from Persia daring the reign of SJjah Tahmiup, The Hir'd! ti-U'Alam 
mentions two books written by him, the A«rir*i‘Makt*m, and th aRnih^lu-l- 
ftayit, to which the Haft [qlim adds a third, the Mir'atil-l-Kd'intH. 

* 'Ali, Mohammad’s cousin and son-in -Is w, the fonrth ti&atifnU. Q^azati 
was a &*ah, hence the force of the appeal. 

* 1 believe that this refers to Ak&ar, bat it msy refer to God. It is not 
ou likely that the ambiguity is intentional, 

* The Dakan. 

* I have translated this phrase literally, as it ooutaius the enigma* It 
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He was for some time with the Blan-i-Zaman and afterwards 1 
entered the emperor’s service and received the title of Maliku-sk- 
Shu'ara* He compiled several dlvfins and a book of masnavit. 
It is said that he has written no fewer than forty or fifty thousand 
couplets. 8 Although liis compositions do not rank very high, yet 
his poems, as regards both quality and quantity, are superior to 
those of any of his contemporaries. He had great facility of ex- 
pression in the language of the mystics. He died very suddenly 
in A^madabad on Friday, Eajab 27, a.li. 980 (Dec. 3, a.d. 1572),* 
171 and his majesty ordered that he should be buried in Sarkhej, 6 
the resting-place of many of the great saints and famouB kings of 
old. Qasim Arsalan 6 wrote this chronogram for the date of his 
death, taking it down from the dictation of Qasim K&hi? 

“ Last night Qbaedl-i, that accursed dog, 

Went drunk and defiled to hell. 

K&hi wrote the date of his death 
‘ A baBe infidel departed from this world.’ ” 9 

meant 'take your own way,’ just at we any, of a horse, 'give him his head. 
The * head ’ or first letter of Ghazili it ^ % which stands for 1000. Thus the 
expression also means here, * Take a thousand (rupees) .' 

1 According to the TabftqJt Ghazili remained in the service of the Khin-i- 
Zamin until the latter was killed (June, 1667), and then entered the 
emperor's service. 

* ‘ King of poets,’ or, as we say, * poet laureate.' Faixt was his suooessor 
in the title. 

8 According to the 'I'abaqit nearly 100,000. The Mir’atu-l-'Alam agrees 
with Badokui. The Atatkkada-yi-Atar estimates hia couplets at 40,000, and 
the Haft !qlim estimates them at 70,000 

* Faifi has a very neat chionogram, j &X+ (‘ the year 080’), 
the numerical values of the letters of which give the sum 980. 

4 See Ain-i Akbari, ii, 241. Sul(in Ahmad (1411—1442), after whom 
Afemadibid is named, and many other princes are buried here. A variant is 
‘ Sarkhec.’ 

» Vida infra, No. IV. ' 

1 6m the next notioe. 

I jjL j\ ^aJU, giving the date 98CW 
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Another chronogram— 

“ QhazftU was a treasure-house of hidden meaning, 

His resting-place is the pure earth of Sarkhej. 

The date of his death, with the difference of one year only, 
Is given by the words, ‘Afcniadabad and the dust of 
Sarkhej.’ ” 1 * * 

The following is the opening couplet of an ode which I have 
uot been able to discover in any divtin written by him: — 

“ We heard a noise and opened our eyes from the sleep of 
nothingness. 

We saw that the night of strife had not passed away, and fell 
asleep again . *’ 5 


Couplet* by Qhuzftli. 

“If in the Ka'hah thy heart wanders towards any, besides 
(the Lord of the Ka l bah). 

The worship is all wickedness, and the KaWi is to thee no 
more than an idol-temple. 

But if thy heart is fixed on God. even though thou dwell in 
the wineshop. 

Drink wine fearlessly, thine end can be nought but good. 


“We fear not death, but this is our misfortune 
That we must remain disappointed of regarding the lovely 
ones of this world.” 


“Those who are at rest in the dust were all slain by thy 
sword. 

The sword of Death has had no opportunity here.” 

I This chronogram is entirely wrong Both tbc text and the M88. have 

‘ Sarganj ’ for 4 8arkhej/ and the rfytne necessitates this reading, which, if 

adopted, gives the date 1021. If the correct name of the place, Sarkhej, be 

substituted we get the date 988— still sir years wrong. 

* A description of life. 



We are within the compass of a revolving lantern 1 ; a whole 
world remains in astonishment therein, 

Man whirls madly therein like the figures on the lantern.” 


“ The zealot's cloak is stretched over his bent form like the 
string on a bow, 

But the debauchees fear not the arrows of his prayers.” 

A Quatrain. 

‘‘My mind is an ocean which contains a gem, 

My tongue is a sword which has an edge, 

The clarion of my pen has the sound of the last trump, 

I am the bird of the angels, my words are winged.” 

He has introduced into one qasidah all the numerals from one 
to a hundred. This is its opening couplet — 

By one word from thy two ruby lips Masih * obtained three 
favours ; 

Eternal life, and graceful speech, and power to give life.” 

“ We are wine, and round our necks is the collar of the wine- 
jar, 

We have a power of intoxication in which the whole world 
is lost.” 

II. QASin-i-KiHl.* 

He was Miyan Kahi of Kftbul. Although his verses are crude 
m and hiB ideas all stolen from others, yet they are written in a con- 

1 A lantern whioh revolves by the smoke of the candle within, and has on 
the aides of it figures of men and animals. 

* The Messiah. 

* Kihi (• straw.like ’) is thus described in the Ain (i, 666). ‘ He is known it 
Miyln Kahi. He knew something of the ordinary eoienoes, and lived qniot 
and content. Ho rarely mixed with people in high position. On account of 
his generous disposition a few low men gathered aronnd him, for which 
reaeon well. meaning people who did nk know his circnmstanoes often up- 
braided him. Partly from his own love of independence, partly from the 
indulgence of hie majesty, he counted himeelf among the diociplee, and often 
foretold future events.* In the Jhbaqit it is said that he had many ao* 
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necled style, and in this respect Kdhi had no equal. He was well 
versed in astronomy, rhetoric, and the mysticism of the and 
wrote a treatise on music. In short, he had no equal in his time 
in knowledge of the mysticism of the the ai t of composing 
enigmas, history, elocution, and various other arts. Although he 
hftd had the advantages of associating with the shaikhs of former 
days, among them that lord of his age Mania vi Jftmi, (may his 
tomb be hallowed !) and others, yet all his life was spent in heresy 
and infidelity. But notwithstanding these ill qualities his liber* 
ality, generosity, open-handedness and bounty were extreme, and 
he was always surrounded by a crowd of qalandar* , lewd fellows, 
and courtezans, and associated unrestrainedly with dogs. It 
would seem that such conduct is the invariable attribute of one 
bearing the title of Malikn^’Shu^arn , 1 as has been said in the 
verses — 

“ Hearken to this advice from Saifi, 

That it may suffice thee all thy life, 

On good poetry and a handsome boy, 

Pin thy faith, no matter whose they he.” 

I have no concern with his religion, but I reproduce the follow- 
ing selections from his verses: — 

ooroplishments and waa specially distinguished in the art of music, that he 
lived a free and nnoonventional life, and attained the age of 120. Mfysn 
Kil is the name of the hills between Samarqand and Bnt&iri. According 
to the Ateifelfcida-yt-Arari he was born in Turkistin and brought up in Kibnl. 
One of his anoestors paid his respects to Timur, accompanied the army of 
that oonqneror, and settled at last in Turkistin. Kihi was well received b j 
Hamlyun. According to the Haft Iqlim Klhi's-name was Sayyid Xajmn-d- 
din Mohammad, his Icunyah being Abti-l-Qasim. When fifteen years old he 
virited Jim? (died 1408-94) and afterwards Hishimi of Kirmin. Be was a 
pugilist and a runner, and lived a free life, following no creed or doctrine. 
He lived long at Banina, and afterwards at Agra, where he died May 17, 
1680. See also vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 684, notes 1 and 8, and p. 801. 

1 I have tranelated literally, although the passage makes it appear that 
Klhi held the title of Malibt-ik-gbu'ari, which he never bore. Badaont is 
reusing atilt at faifi, who was very fond of dogs, and means to say that 
Rah! waea regular M!sf*hw-jfe-8ft* f ar4 in his conduct. 
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Couplets. 

“Like thy shadow we are with thee, whithersoever thou 
goest, 

It may be that in time thou wilt shew us some kindness. 

0 ancient of love, seek the company of one with Yusufs 
cheeks. 

Small wonder were it if so thou becamest young like 
Zulaikbft. 

Ktihi, thou art the nightingale which adorns the pleasannce 
of K&bul, 

No crow or kite art thou that thou shouldst come to Hindu- 
stan.” 

“ Grief for thine absence has reduced my body to the likeness 
of a spider's web, 

It is for this reason that the corner of a ruin is my dwell- 
ing.” 

He set the two odes of which the opeuing couplets are given 
below to sweet music, so that they have become known through- 
out the world and are sung in all assemblies, enlivening alike the 
basquets of kings and the gatherings of mystics. 

Opening Couplet of the First Ode . 

“The bird which began to flap his wings on the forehead of 
Majnlln 

I u flamed in his brain the fire of his grief for Lailft.” 

Opening Couplet of the Becond Ode. 

“ When the mirror is filled with roses, the reflection of the 
loved one's face, 

The parrot who looks therein becomes a nightingale." 

The following iB an enigma 1 on the name of God 

J I have not attempted to solve either this emigma or the next. The 
verses run, in the original — 

a) 4— d — U JS f A— * »!£f 

ft jl • ft 4—ljtU fy ^ -4 Ijti 
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“ Nobody has full knowledge of His essence, 

From eternity without beginning has He been, He is limit- 
less." 

And the following is another enigma on tho name of the 
prophet : — 

“ Since I journeyed along the road of the holy law, 

My path has been divided from that of Muhammad the pro- 
phet." 

He was the author of a well-known divan and has also written 
a mas navi which he has entitled Gul A/s&rtu, a reply 1 to tho 
liuntfln of Sa'di, corresponding with it rhyme for rhyme. Its 
opening couplet is— 

“ To the world’s Creator be praises from the soul, 

To the soul’s Creator a hundred worlds of praise ." 1 

The following is another couplet, by him — 

“ My cruel darling has killed thousands with her coquetries, 
My spoilt darling still continues her coquetries.” 


“ The rain of misfortune has broken on my grief-stricken body, 
What misfortune is there that the heavens have not rained 
on my head ? ” 


“No narcissus blooms in the place of my pilgrimage, 

My eyes are whitenid with watching for thee." 

The following couplet was written by him on a flindtl youth, a 
<%i : — 

I A poem written in imitation of another, runt intended to compete 

with the original. 

* This couplet runs »* follow* 

y/yf ^ * kH/ f 
Sa'di's Bustin begin*— 

c fyjf * t ytyf ^ y* t 4 ^ 

32 
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“ Thy flame-coloured face shines above the ashes on thy body 1 
like the lotus, 

Or it may be that thy head-cloth has been reduced to ashes 
by thy resplendent face.** 

176 But the idea developed in this couplet very much resemble* 
that which is the motive of the following couplet by Mulla Vasfi * 
of Kabul 

“ It is not the burning fever of Reparation from thee which 
has induced me to choose the dust for a bed, 

Rather is it that my bed has been burnt to ashes by the 
ardent fever which possesses me, sick with my longing for 
thee.” 

When Mulla Qasim was told that most of his poetical ideas 
were stolen from others, he used to reply, “ I have never asked you 
to beliove that my poems were wholly my own. If they please you 
not, take a pen-knife, and erase them from the copies of my dirfin.’’ 
He has an excellent qatidah on the astrolabe, which runs on into 
an encomium on the late emperor, Humayun. His copiousness of 
diction is well exemplified therein. When Kb’aja Mn‘azzan» 
Khan, 8 notwithstanding his lameness, came to visit Mullft QSsim- 
\-KHhi in his sickness, the Mulla composed the following extem- 
pore ode on the event, setting it. to music at the same time: — 

“Thou did 'at halt, in affected disdain one pace from the face 
of my longing, J 

May thy foot never pain thee more, my graceful cypress! 

Ilowinuchsoever 1 recounted, in the night of separation, the 
joys of thy presence, 

The tale of my long-drawn-out grief was not lessened.” 

One day the Mulld was walking in the emperors garden, on the 
far side of the Jam nit. when the poet SnbOhi* met him, and as 

I Seif, the Ashen of no willing, <hhnbhit) with which Hindu ascetic* 

besmear themselves. * 

8 Sao below, No CLXll. 

* The brother of Alchar's mother. 

* Kids infra, No. LX XI 
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soon M ho s*w him said, “Sir, have you heard that a mail who 
accepted Islam late in life 1 * * has died in ‘Iraq?” The MMl 
replied, “ May you be spared !*' 8 
When the imperial army marched to Gujarat Mulls Qhanlli 
accompanied it in the early stages of the journey. It ro hap- 
pened that a false report of the death of Mails (jfcum-i-JftlAt was 
spread abroad, and when Ghnzflli heard it, he composed the 
following chronogram, which is, although far-fetched, and based 
on a false rumour, not without elegance. 

“ The wretched Kclhi left the world. 

Should you wish to know the date of his death, 

Know that since he could not help lmt go he was constrained, 176 
And ‘ Qasim-i-AVfAt went from the world.’ ” 8 

But before this lying tale became a fact Mulls Qasiiii-i-A!VFA* 
was enabled to take Iur revenge by composing a chronogram on 
the death of Qhuzbli, and a second one also, as full retribution. 
These have already been cited. 4 * * But, 

“What can a liar tell, but a lie? ” 

Although the following couplet is true, 

“1 have seen poets, within my experience, 

Without followers, without offspring, and without any suc- 
cessful issue of their labours,” 

and all the poets of the piesent ago together, both small and groat, 
are, with the exception of three or four aged men, adherents iff 
the Jaurati and Haitian h sects, yet these two whom I have just 
mentioned were the guides and leaders of all the rest, and left the 
heritage of their baseness to their followers and dependants, 
dividing it among them in due proportion to the natural fitness 

1 1 think this is the moaning of tho phrase, hut cannot 

b sure. 

1 i e.; * to accept Islam ’ 

* y giving J .he date 984 (a.d. 1578-77). 

4 See above, p. 24u, note 8. 

4 The Haidartn are the followers of QuJ.ba-d-din 'All, founder of a mystic 

sect. 1 have iio information regarding the Jauratia. 



and ability of each one to avail himself of it, and with due regard 
to the claims which each had acquired by former companionship 
with them. 

When I regard this vile gang I am oppressed by the fear that 
the poets of old 1 (may God protect us from them !) may perhaps 
have resembled them. God forbid that it should Have been so! 
Yet the experience of ages tells us that worldly people in each 
particular period follow closely in one another’s footsteps and 
that there are no radical differences of disposition among them. 

Ill, Hil’AJA Hhsain of Marv* 

He was one of the sons of that saint of the Lord and traveller 
in the path of the Eternal God, Shaikh Ruknu-d-din ‘Ala'u-d- 
daulah of Samanan (may God sanctify bis tomb!). In those 
branches of knowledge which eterci.se the reasoning faculty, he 
was the pupil of Manlana ‘fsamu-d-din and Mulla $anafi, and 
in the study of the holy law he was the disciple of the last and 
best of the sages and tmditionists Shaikhu-bnu-Hajar-i-Sani 

* Badluni is possibly referring to those poets who wrote against Muham- 
mad. See Qur'an , c. xxvi. 

a Kh’*j* Wobhih is thus described in the Ain (i, 574). ‘ He possessed 
many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at a high price. He lived 
at the court of Humiiyun. and was also during this reign highly favoured.’ 
In the Tabaqat he is thus described, 4 He is by origin the son of a vatir. 
Ho haa acquired learning, and was distinguished above his fellows by a 
high degree of intelligence and the sharpness of his understanding. He 
was for years in the somoe of the etnperor Humayun and was one of 
his intimates, and a member of his heavenly assembly.* See vol. ii, text, pp. 
120, 132. Kfc’iija Ilusaiii composed a qnnitlnh on the birth of Sn1j:an Salim 
(Jnhiugir) containing chronograms for the accession of Akbar and the 
birth of Salim. Badnoni says that the Hrst hemistich of each couplet is a 
chronogram for the former event, and the second hemistich of each couplet 
a chronogram for the latter, but tins is not so He also composed a qit'ah 
of seven couplets on the birth of Salim and Murid, the first hemistich of 
each couplet of whioh purports to he a chronogram, for Salim's birth, and the 
second hemistich of each couplet a olgonogram for Murfd’e. There are, 
however, some errors in the chronograms. For the qajidah he reoeived two 
lakhs of tanfca* and it was, perhaps, this reward to whioh Abu*l»Fa|l referred 
when he said that i^uiain sold his oucotniums at a high price* 



(may God have mercy on him!). His facility in verse, hie ele- 
gance in. literary style, his rhetorical flourishes, his fine delivery, 177 
his polish and copiousness of diction, and his wit, were unrivalled. 

He composed a d'wiln, and his poetry, though not in the first 
rank, is of respectable quality. The following couplets are by 
him : — 

“ 0, thou in whose absence the tears drop from my eye- 
lashes, 

While- the thought of sleep 1 is banished from my eyes! 

Thou didst display thyself to me in such wise as thou wert 
not, 

Alas! that thou wert not such as thou didst seem.” 

It seems likely that this couplet is an imitation of the following 
quatrain 

** We say that maybe we arc of the faithful, — but. we are 
not. 

And that we ai'e of the truthful and sincere,— but we are 
not,’ 

We are adorned outwardly, but inwardly we are otherwise, 

Alas ! that we are not what we seem to he ! ” 

The following couplets ar e also by Marvi : — 

“ With me thy brow is wrinkled like the rosebud, 

With others thy lips open in smiles, like the pistachio. * 


“ I wish that the love which l bear to thee, 

Should be known to me, and to thee, and to God.” 

The following couplets in praise of Muhammad are from the 
translation of the 8inyhA*an liatUif of which His Majesty ordered, 
this poet to make a translation, which was never completed : 

1 The text and the MSS. have j JLA (‘ idea* and sleeps )■ j<*i 
make* better sense. 

1 This book ia not mentioned m the Ain-vAkbart as one of those trans- 
lated by Akbar’s orders ; bat see sol. ii, text, p. 183. Bsdioni was appa- 
rently ordered to complete the translation. Ho says that the book is a 
collection of thirty-two stories concerning Baj* Bikrainijit ( VikramSditys) 
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“ The sweet- voiced nightingale of the garden of revelation 1 

Whose eyes were anointed with the antimony of ns base 
crows, * 

Who in his unquestionable abrogation of the Psalms of 
David, 

Has drawn his pen through the copies of the Pentateuch 
and the Gospels, 

To his high court is prophecy entrusted, 

To him, the chief of the prophets and the seal of apostle* 
ship.” 

A Quatrain. 

“ l am he whose kingdom is the realm of words, 

The money -changer of wisdom is the appraiser of my 
threaded gems. 

The exordium “ Be ! ” is but one leaf of my writings ; 

The secrets of the two worlds are on the tip of my pen.” 

In the year 11 . 979 (a.l>. 1571-72; he obtained permission to 
depart from Hindustan and to go to his native laud, and §haik]j 
Faixi, who was his pupil, found the date of his departure in the 
words “ may his shadow be extended ! ” 1 He went to Kftbul and 
was reoeived with consideration and honour by Mirza Muham- 
mad fyakitu, but when he presented his pithkuih 6 of merchandise, 
goods, valuables, and precious articles from India, he rose from 
his place and took the list of his presents from the hands of the 
registrar of complimentary presents and detailed and explained 
the quantity, quality and name of each description of cloth, 
eveu going so far as to give the price of each. The Mirzil was 
muoh displeased at this breach of dedbrum, and, rising from sn 
assembly with which he was disgusted, ordered that all who 
pleased should fall on the spoil and carry off what they could, 

of M*lw« (see Ain i-Akb<m, ii, ail), and thst the book resembles the 
Tutfndmi (‘Tales of a Parrot’). Badaoni called his translation Nimn.yi- 
IBkirad-afti. 

literally * sending ' or * apostleship.’ 

* fta, giving f>80, one year in excess. 

3 Complimontary present. 
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go that in the apace of an hour everything disappeared. The 
ffinja shortly after this died in Kabul. 

IV. QisiM-i'ARSxr.iN. 1 

He wrote poetry under the nom-de-plume of Arsalftn on account 
of his father’s claim to descent from Arsalan-i-JSzib, one of the 
great nobles of the court of SultSn Mahmud-i-QJiaznavl. His 
native place was ffts 8 an ^ he grew to manhood in Transoxiana. 

He was a poet sweet of song, welcome to all, both great and 
small, for his personal beauty and graceful wit, adorned with 
the ornament of an open and cheerful disposition and with the 
qnality of sociability and social amiability. In the composing 
of chronograms he had no equal. He was the author of a 
dtvlln, and the following few couplets are of his making:— 

“ I wish to raise my head, at the resurrection, from a spot of 
earth 

On which the foot of a fair one shall he lingering in grace- 179 
ful coquetry.” 


“ 0, thou who hardly giveBt up but half thy life, what place 
hast thou 

Where lives are freely given by the hundred for one glance 
from the beloved ? ” 

I remember something very like this latter couplet in an ode 
of the author of which T cannot quite recall the name. It. is as 
follows : — 

• Arulin is mentioned in the Ain-i’Akbari (i, 106) under the n me of 
Nurn*’llah Qisim Arsslin as one of the renowned oalligraphists of the age 
Abu*l*Fa?l describes him ss a poet (op. fit , i, 609) as follows : ‘ Quint 
Arsslin of Mashhad. He possesses some talent. He works hsrd in order to 
collect wealth and spends it in a genial way.’ In the Tabaqit he is thas 
desoribed, ‘ He was a Mashbadi and was brought up in 'Iransoiiana He 
passed many years in the serrioe o# the emperor. He wrote the Haiti* Inf 
script well. He held broad views on religion. He composed a divin. 

t A city of gfenrisin, the native town of Firdausi and of hi* master, 
Hakim Asadt. 



“ What though I be alone with thee in lovers’ meeting P 
Thy modesty repels me more than a thousand watchers.” 

Another couplet by Qasim-i-ArsalSn— 

“ Both letter and spirit of my reading mourn my lot, 
Without thee how can I keep my regard intent on my book ? 


“ As we passed weeping’to the loved one’s dwelling, 

A hundred times in each step we crossed a river of tears.” 

He lias written the following verse descriptive of the mountain 
of Ajruir, the holy burial place of the Kb'aja , the pole-star of 
pole-stars, &b’aja Mu‘iuu-d-din-i-Ajmlri-yi-CiH]iti (may his tomb 
be hallowed!): — 

% 

“ Lo! The mountain of Ajmir, a mountain of ambergris, 

The lodging of the chief of the leaders of Ci^hfc. 

What hill is this, that when it raises its head to the empy- 
rean, 

Has the ocean of the sky no higher than its4feidst ? 

The bodies of the sun and moon appear 
Prom that hill no larger than the eagle’s eye. 1 
Fountains there are therein, like to the sun in brilliancy, 
Their sand * is the starry host of heaven, 

Heaven’s eagle 8 winged his flight, 

To seek its summit, but his flight fell short. 

Should but a stone be loosened from that fort, 

It would in its downward course looBen the strongholds of 
heaven from their foundations. 

That darting brilliance which issues from the clouds is not 
lightning, 

It is nought but the sword-like summit of that mouutaiu 
striking the sky. 

1 « io great a distance are tl»*»y below it. 

« TlieUxt Iim >J)j (' colour’), I follow the MSS., both of whioli h»M 

r«nd’). 

C *he flying eagle ’). The constellation Aqnila. 



Glancing from that mountain foot the beholder sees 
Th© sky as a clear pool, and the moon as the fishes * eye. 
The torrents which rush down from that awful stronghold 
would carry away a thousand hills such as Alwand and 
Alburz. 8 

When the eagle rises from the vase of the fortress’ walls, 
His shadow falls on the moon and son. 

Arsalan, behold the loftiness of its mere foundations! 

The sun seeks protection beneath their shadow.” 

The Mulla in the year in which the emperor returned from 
Atak took up his dwelling in Laliflr. He died in the year h. 995 
(A.n. 1587). 

I should state here that the three or four poej^ whose biogra- 
phies I have already given have been mentioned first on account 
of the fame which they acquired ns poets only, and of the ill-luck 
which they brought with them to the world, as they occurred in 
my mind, and in no particular order. Henceforward for ready 
reference and f# the sake of method I shall mention the poeta 
in the alphabetical order of their poetical cognomina. 

V. Atashi ok QanuahIr . 6 

He came to Hindustan with the Emperor Babur, and was at 
first a v/lqi k ah- navis .* Subsequently, in the service of his late 
Majesty also he held several high posts, and died in Labor in tho 
year h. 973 (a.d, 1565-66). Some of his verses arc the follow- 
ing:— 

“ In thine absence my tears by degrees became a sea, 
behold! 

Gome, sit in my eye as in a boat and make a voyage of the 
sea!” 

1 The * fish ’ here signifies the oonstellfttion Pisces, 

4 Alwand is a high mountain in Hamsdiin. Alburz is either mount 
Album in the OAucasus (18,672 feat) or the Alburz mountains between 
Mlfendarin and Tihran, the highest point in which is mount Dsmivand 
0®, 400 feet). 

a Atashi {■ not mentioned ss a poet in the Am or in tho fubaq&t. 

4 A news-writer. 

33 
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“ Aye , have a dagger at thy waist, a sword in thy band, a 
frown on thy brow , 

Thirst for blood and be cruel and still implacable.” 


181 “ What can one do with one who knows nought of those who 

are faithful P 

What can one do with one whose body shines as silver and 
who still inclines to wrath ?” 


“ The crescent moon shines in the gloaming on the eve of 
‘W 

Setting us free to haste to seek a cup of rosy wine.” 

At the time wVion his late Majesty recovered from his indis- 
position in the Fort, of Victory, this poet, composed *the following 
quatrain: — 

“ A thousand thanks to (*od, that. His Majesty the Emperor i* 
freed from the sorrow of sickness, 

Hint, he has arisen and seated himself once more on the 
throno of liis glory. 

The nows of his recovery was conveyed to me by the words, 
1 hanks be to Ood that His Majesty has recovered.’ ” 

VI. Ashraf KhIn, MIr Munsh!.* 

He was a Husaini Sayyid of the holy city of Mashhad. He 
was well qualified to instruct the best calligraphists of the world 

i The appearance of the new moon on the evening of Sfcawwil 1, or. aa we 
•honld aay, on the evening of the last day of Ramadan, is the signal for the 
breaking of the thirty days* fast. The Mosalmins reckon their days as do 
the Jews, from sonset to sunset. The 'Mu-l-Fifr is the festival at the end 
of the fast. 

• Mnbammad A?gh«r, a Husaini Sayyid of Sabtavir, according to the 
^lin (i, 389), bnt of Mashhad, according to the Ma'i$iru-l- Umari and the 
Mir' itu-U' Alum. Ashraf was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a 
renowned calligrapher, who improved the Ta'liq very much. He also under - 
(tood J*o/nr, or witchcraft. He was in Hnmlyun’s service, and had received 
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in the seven different styles of penmanship. He was one of the 
most trusted among the nobles, and it is a pity that he should 
have merited the name of poet, but since he had natural poetical 
ability, the following verses of his are quoted 

“ Before I have received a single cup from the baud of the 
cup-bearer of fate, 

The 8 tone of reproach strikes my wine* jar. What can l 
do?” 

“ We are those in this wor ld whose hearts arc sad, 

A heart as sad as our own, we know not of.” 


A Quatrain. 

“ 0, Lord ! consume me not in the fire of Thy wrath ! 182 

But light the lamp of faith within the house of my heart ; 

And as for this robe of life which hangs torn on my body, 

Of Thy mercy stitch it again with the thread of forgive- 
ness.” 

Another Quatrain. 

“ Free from the alloy and like fine gold came love from the 
assay, 

Well were it to spend the cash of our lives in the business 
of love. 

Since the expanse of thy beauty blossomed like the rose, 

The thorns of love have pierced my breast as that of the 
nightingale is pierced.” 


VII. AmIr Qizi, Asia !. 1 

He possessed both learning and accomplishments, tor some 
years he studied under Haklmu-l-Mulk, and was the best of all his 


from him the poet end title of Mir Munj&i. At Altar', .uooroeionta 
wee in Dihli, end took pert in the tattle egeiu.t Horn,,. He wm Impri- 
ronedby Beirem.bot eecnped and went u> Mallei,. Ho returned I in Wf. 
068 (A.D. 1560-61) when Altar wae in Mich, wire on hi. » ,,y to the Siwrtita, 
where Beirem wee. He we. well received end got e In the 

following year Akbar bestowed on him the titlo of Ashraf In 16 4 

ho went with MunMni to Bengal, and died *t (J:nir in 1675. 

1 Called in the T^aqat Aeiri. Abu*l*Fafl in the Am (., 6W) 
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pupils. He was one of the most entertaining men of his time. As 
the climate of India did not snit him, and as he obtained no real 
promotion in the imperial service, in spite of his having been 
admitted to the circle of His Majesty’s intimates, he went at 
length to his own country, an'd in the city of Rai, the native 
place of his ancestors, he obtained rest from the toils of the world 
and departed this life. The following verses are quoted as an 
indication of the copiousness of his imagination 

“The jealous watcher himself has been our intermediary, 
while I suspected no fraud, 

He has been enabled to interpose between us his own condi- 
tions, ’* 


“ ’Twns bat yesterday that my loved one derided my piteous 
lot, 

My grief and her derision were plain to see.” 

“ To-day has my heart’s anguish grown more acute, 

188 For to-day it seems that my loved one is more than ever 
bent on my destruction.'* 


“ I am wounded to the heart by the arrow of a fair boy to 
whose hands time 

Has not yet delivered a bow to sport withal.” 


“ The hope of union with thee forbade me to surrender my 
life, 

Else I would gladly have died when I parted from thee.” 


“I lament the presence of others when that silver-bodied 
one draws nigh, 

It would seem that my tongue breaks into speech from 
constancy to her,” * 

s»j« that hi* name was Amir Qftti and that he came from Bai f near TihHn. 
He adds, « he is a man of education.’ 
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“ The zest of onion with her never leaves my heart, 

For she spoke with me in graceful coquetry and looked for 
my coming.” 

VIII. Mib ImamI, known as Muuhhaca . 1 * * 

He was a 8 ay y id of Kabul. In the year H. 981 (a.d. 1573-74) 
he fell from his horse in Jaunpttr, and died of the injuries 
which lie received. He wrote a dlvdn, and the following chrono- 
gram which he composed on the death of a graceful boy of rare 
beauty, named Sultan Caghatai, is well known. 

“ Sulfcfin Caghata was the rose of the garden of beauty, 

But death was his guide to the garden of Rizwan. 8 

In the season of roses he set forth to journey from this 
garden, 

Many hearts in mourning for him were drenched with their 
blood. 

I asked of the mourning nightingale the date of his death, 

He broke into lamentations and said, “ The rose has left the 
garden ! ” 8 


“ How shall I compare thy stature to the letter alif, 0 palm- ]B4 
tree of life ? 

For alif is quiescent * while thy graceful form is ever in 
motion.” 

1 Both the text and the MSS. have A|«aa (mandbea), which is meaning* 
foie and etymologically improbable. I venture to substitute if wf U , * the 
Magian boy/ 

1 The keeper of the garden of Paradise. 

8 This ohronogram is an emigms. The numerical value of £b (‘ garden *) 
i* 1008 and of (‘the rose ’) 60. ft 4 * the rose ’ be taken from 4 the gwden ’ 

963 (a.d. 1648-47) remains. This, then, is the date of Snlftin Cagfctti’s death. 

4 A grammatical oooeeit. Alt/ in quiescent (U oarriss no vowel) until it 

is strengthened by hamtaK 



“ My heart in thinking on that sweet month is in the straits 
of perturbation, 

Perturbation has confronted it from the place in which it is 
bred.” 


“ Never do I forget thee, possessor of all sweet attributes. 
Though thou forget me, yet do I never forget thee.” 

A Quatrain. 

“ For the proof of His existence what need is there of words, 
Since He is all in all, both of what is manifest and what is 
hidden ? 

They tell me to open my mouth in denial of all that is apart 
from Him ; 

But what shall I deny P Where is there a trace of ought 
that is apart from Him P ” 1 * * * * 

Another Quatrain. 

“ The juggler who sits on th6 prayer-mat of the blue expanse 
of sky 

Shines in the morning with the mark of piety on his face, 
At midday he straightens himself up in prayer, 

And when he, the leader of the prayers, made his inclina- 
tion, the rest prostrated themselves.” * 

LX. Mia SharTf-i-AmAkI, of I$fahAn. 8 

He wrote charming verses. He spent twenty years of his life 
in India, living in religions retirement. The following verses are 
from his pen 

“ The flood of my tears rushed towards her dwelling, 

To wash the dust of strangers’ feet from her threshold.” 

1 This quatrain seta forth the pantheism of the §uf h. 

1 The sun's daily oourse is likened to the ritual prayers. 

* Amini is not mentioned in the Ain-{*Akbari as a poet. In the Khbaqet 

he is called Mir Amini, and one of his couplets is quoted, but no other aocouut 

of him is given. 
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The water of life is but a type of thy ruby lips, 

Where is a JQyizr > to give his life in keen desire for them P” 185 


“ Like Am&ni, in the desire of losing my head by a stroke of 
thy sword 

I have entered the ranks of the army (of thy lovers) with 
nought but my life for my shield.” 


“It is not the presence of the stranger in thine assemblies to 
which I object, 

But thy friendly glances for the stranger which I cannot 
endure.’* 

X. QAzT AgMAD-l-GgAFKiltT OK QAZVTN . 1 * * * * * * 

He was a son of Imam Najmn-d-din ‘Abdu-I-Qhaffar, who was 
the author of a compendium of the Shjfi‘i 8 doctrines. In learn- 
ing, in elegance of literary style, in knowledge of history, and in 
geniality of disposition he was unrivalled. He wrote the Nig/l- 
ri*Mn* a compendium tho like of which lias not been produced by 
the wit of anybody in this age, and wherein are related wondrous 
circumstances and strange occurrences. He also wrote the book 
Natlch-i-Jah&n-Ari !,* the date of the composition of which is given 
by the title. It is a cursory history of the world from the timo 
of Adam to the days of his holiness the seal of prophecy (may 
Ood bless and save him !). The Qazi towards the end of bis life 
gave up the office of vazir , which he held under the princes of 
‘Iraq, and after his resignation proceeded on a pilgrimage to the 

1 The guardian of tho water of life. 

4 Qfc*i Ahmad is not mentioned m a poet either in tho Ain-i»Akbnn, or in 

the Jhbaqit. 

8 The school of jurisprudence founded by linim Sfaifi'i, one of the four 

great Sunni doctors of the law. 

♦ ‘The Picture-Gallery.’ There itf a MS. of a Siguriitin by Ibnd-Moham- 

mad Ahmad (No. in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

8 I have not been able to find any other mention of this work. The title 
gives the date 971 (a.d. 1663*64). 
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holy place (Makkah). After attaining the felicity of performing 
this pilgrimage he came to Hindustan by way of the port* of 
Dftbul f l when the hand of fate, suddenly loosing the cord of the, 
existence of that incomparable man, led him to the world of im- 
mortality. This occurred in the year h. 975 (a.d. 1567-68). 

The following couplet is by him : — 

“ If that fair tyrant sit by me, after a lifetime of expectancy, 
186 My heart will flutter in my breast, lest she should rise too 
soon,” 


XI. Mitt As#ki ok Qum . 8 

In his poetry he displayed a pleasing fertility of imagination, 
and he was an imitator of In Agra he placed the baggage 

for his journey to the next world on the hack of Death’s swift 
steed. I append some of his verses. 

“ He whose bosom is rent with grief in thine absence beat his 
head with a stone so violently 

That the stone became nought but a handful of dust in his 
grasp." 

* Both the text and the MSS. hnro The port was Dihnl or Dabhol, 

n famous port on the west const of India in Mnhnmmadan times. See /nip. 
GaztUetr of /ndia, new Heries, xi, 100 

9 In the (i, 598) Abu-l-Fazl Hays. ‘ Aghki of Qum is a T&bi- 

fcabi’i Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent.’ The TabapibH’i Bayyids are the 
descendants of the great-great- grandson of * Ali, Isma’il bin Ibrahim, called 
Xabifitba from a defect in his speech which caused him to pronounce the 
letter ^3 like J>. 

From the Haft Iqlim we learn that Mir Ashki was the son of Mir Sayyid 
‘All, (public censor) of Qum in Persia Ashki’s elder brother, 

Hu{tiri, was also known as a poet Ashki was attracted to India by the fame 
and success of Ghaiili, but be did not meet Gh&zftli The number of his 
verses exceeded 10,000; and when on his death-bed he gave his several 
dawns to Mir Judl’i to arrange. Mir Jodi’i, however, published whatever 
he thought good in his own name, and threw the remainder into water. Vide 
infra No. XXXII. Dfigfeistini says that Ashki died in Mir Jndi’i’s house, 
and he ascribes the epigram to Ghssili ; but as he only quotes a hemistich 
the statement of the contemporary Haft Iqlhn is preferable. 
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“ In grief at thine abeenoe I will smite my head, wretched 
being that I am, with a stone. 

Should my hand fail of its office l will strike my head upon 
the stone." 

“*I, thy candle, 0 my King, am a slave like Nu$air, 

Though decapitated a hundred times I yet live.” 

“ Those slain by thy cruelty lie scattered here and there like 
drunken men. 

It would seem that thy sword was tompeml with wine in- 
stead of water,” 


“ So much has ray body melted away in grief i»t thine absence, 
That if thou castest a chain on my neck it falls about my 
feet.” 

It is said that when he recited this last opening couplet before 
Man Una Sadiq in Qandahfir, and sought his approbation, tho 
Maulan& said, “You have stolen this idea from Amir Khusrnv of 
Oihli, who says — 

‘So much has my mournful body melted in thine absence 
That if thou placest a collar about my neck it fnlls to my 
feet.* ” 

Another Couplet btj Ashki. 

“If I would full in following thee smitten with tho stone 
of calamity, 

Stones rain upon me from every hair on my head prevent- 187 
ing me from falling.” 

Ashki seems to have used the metaphor of the stone mi uhicIi as 
'o leave nothing else for others to say upon the subject, 

“ See my feeble body among the dogs of thy street. 

This one dro^s »t one way, that one another ** 


My hair haugs dishevelled from my head down to my feet, 
My body appeal’s in the midst of jt like a single white bftir,* 1 

34 



XII. Yol Quli AnIsI . 1 

He is a Sh&mlu Turkman in tlie service of the Kh&n-i-SbSnin. 
He writes pleasing poetry and has composed a masnavi. The* 
following verses are his work 

“My heart is a fire-temple when I think of thee, and on* it 
Ts thy brand, like a black Hindu who tends the fire.” 

“ When you see a tongue of flame deem it to be a tormented 
fire-worshipper 

Whose soul has departed, while his body still dances in the 
fire-temple.” [heart, 

“TiOveislike the loadstone, for when its arrow enters the 
Tt cannot he removed till love itself in kindness drawR it 
forth.” 

XIII. Mull a (JjfANi, Amanl 2 

Ho is a young man in the flower of manhood. He was for a 
long time in Gujarat with Kh‘aja Nizamn-d-din Ahmad, and at 
first assumed the now de plume of Khanfi, which the 
changed, giving him his present tukhuUus. He is now in the 
service of His Majesty’s eldest son. His disposition is pleasing. 
The following quatrain is his : — 

“ I am one who can treasure up nought but grief ; 

Though 1 am all jealousy I cannot renounce the loved one, 

• Anisi is thus described in the Ain-i-Aklur'i (i, 578), 1 Anisi Shamlu. His 
real name is Yol Quli. lie is a man of a happy heart and of pare maimers. 
He is bravo and sincere.’ The Ma’djfir-i-Rafriwi says that he was a good 
soldier and served as librarian to ‘Ali Quli Khin Shamil, the Persian 
Governor of Hit It, when ho made the acquaintance of Shikibi and Mahwi. 
Ho wrote at first under tho takhalhif of Jitu. but the Persian prince, Sultin 
Ibrahim Mini, gave him tho name of Anisi, under which he is known in 
literature When Hirit was conquered by ‘Abdn.’lllh Khin, Anisi was cap- 
tured by an Uxbak soldier and carried off to Transoxiana. He then went to 
India and entered the service of Mini * Abdur-i-Kahim, Khin-i.ghunin. He 
died at Bnrhanpur in a h. 10 U (a.d. 1605-06). He lelt a m.umm, a divin, 
and several qnfhfah* in praise of the Khan-iKhlnin. 

* According to the /Tabaqat Amaui oaW from Bakfeiri, and wm for a long 
time in tho emperor’s service, and was for some time a news-writer. He 
wrote good prow and compiled a dhl*. Re also wrote a ma^navi, a $hahr- 
«&* h ' 
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Although through my enlightenment of soul I am as 
conspicuous as the sun, 

Still I know not how to light the lamp of my own lot.’* 

XIV. ABTARl OK BADASjiSgiN. 

His assumed name accords well with his nature. 1 He has 
committed to memory, parrot- like, some phrases from the FutuhiU 
and the Fu$V?u-l-Hikam* and has striven hard, in a polemical 
treatise, to establish the good faith of Pharaoh, 8 for which reason 
he has been nicknamed “ Pharaoh’s Advocate.” The following 
is the openiug couplet of a qusulah by him : — 

“ Thou saidest, ‘Shall I deal with my lovers faithfully or 
cruelly ? ’ 

0, impudent one, know that we choose the former ! ” 

XV. UlkatT, Qii.T.i Kir An.* 

He is of the Jftn Qurbani tribe 5 He is accomplished in learn- 
ing and the sciences, and is one of the commanders of Hve thou- 

l Abtar means ‘ worthless.’ 

•2 See p. 17, note 3, for an account of the Fufti§u-l-Hikam. Thero are 
several works having the word Futfi}f> or Futfihit as part of their titles, and 
I cannot Bay to which of them Badsoni here refers. 

3 Probably referring to the passage in Chapter X of the QurAn, in which 
Pharaoh is said to have said, when drowning in the Red Sea, 1 1 believe that 
there is no God bat He on whom the children of Israel believe; and I 
am one of the resigned.’ 

* Qilij Khi n was a pious man, and a staunch 8unui. He is first mentioned 
in connection with the siege of Ruhtis in Biliir, in 1665. In 1673 he was 
Appointed commandant of Surat, which Akb«r had just conquered, with his 
■on aa hia deputy. In 1676-77 he was sent to Surat to negotiate with the 
Portuguese. In 1668 he received 8ambhal in jiyir. In 1693-04 he was 
made Governor of Kibnl, where he was not successful He was removed, 
and in 1696-97 accompanied his son-in-law, Sultan Diniyol, to the Dakan, as 
Qtffiq, bat soon returned to court. Daring Akbsr’s absence in K&lndesli in 
1698-99 be was Governor of Agra, in 1600-01 he was promoted to the 
governorship of the Pnnjlb and Kibnl. At the accession of JHhlng.r he 
was sent to Gojarat, but returned the next year to the Punjab. He died in 
1611. Before he was tutor to Snlfln Daniyil he was a commander of 4000 
but he was then promoted to the command of 4600. See Aim-. Akban, i, 34, 
864, Tu%uk-i-Jakingirt t 123, and faba^i-Abbari. 

t The UBS. have Jini QarMni. The readings are not satisfactory# 1 have 



sand. His faith is orthodox. For some time he held the title of 
Jumlatu-l-Mnlk, 1 and is now Governor of the Suba of Kabul. 
He has poetical genius and facility in writing verse. The fol- 
lowing few couplets are by him : — 

“ No sooner had my sun cast the veil from off her face 
Than the hum appeared no more than a mote in a sunbeam 
in motion. 

I am slain by that languid narcissus-like eye, which, in its 
heaviness, 

Has slain a whole world and composed itself to sleep.” 


“Thy two dark languid eyes* play havoc with my wit and 
my faith, 

With drawn bows they lie in wait for me in every corner.” 


“ It is not the rosebud-like arrow of my slayer that rankles 
in my heart. 

But my own blood which, while apart from her lips, I have 
swallowed, that is clotted in my heart.” 

XVI. U LKATf OF Ya/,I>. 

He was well skilled in the exact sciences. He was a com- 
panion of the IChan-i-Zaman, and was captured in his rebellion. 8 
The emperor spared his life, hut death, less merciful, took it from 
him. The following opening couplets of qashiahn are his : — 

“Until like dust I settled on the skirts of the robe of my 
beloved. 

1 had no rest from my wauderings nor ease at my heart.” 

not been able to discover u tribe with any such name. Perhaps, Badaoni 
means to say that he was of those who would not hesitate to sacrifice their 
lives for the ornporor. «. 

1 QN'j Khin was twice dawn. 

1 Literally ‘ Turks,* a favourite simile. 

8 In 1667, see vol. ii, text, 100. 



“ We are but a handful of ashes, but we carry tire in us, 

It would be no wonder if we were consumed by the sparks 
of our own sighs.” 

The Khan-i-Zaman gave him a thousand rupees as a reward 
for composing this latter couplet. 

XVII. Ulfati of ‘IkAw. 

He was for some time in Kashmir with Mirza Yftsuf Kll&n, 1 
and there he composed a poem on the people of the city in which 
he dwelt.* The following couplet occurs in it : — 

“ Sarmadi s is the squirrel of the tree of the poets, 

He loves the stature of Orion and the feelers of the Crab.” 

On a youth who was beloved by Mirzft Yusuf Khan he wrote 
the following couplet : — 

“Mirza Yusuf, the prince of the age, is in love. 

He loves thy pure love, but he loves the beauty of others.” 

XVIII. Hairam KjfiIn, thk KhIn-i-KaunIn.* 

He was one of the offspring of Mirza Jahftn Shah. In wisdom, 
generosity, sincerity, goodness of disposition, submissiveness, and 
humility he surpassed all. In early life he was in the service of 
the emperor Babar, and in middle age ho obtained advancement 
in the service of emperor Humay&n, and received the honourable 
title of Kbau-i-Kh&nan, an( j his present Majesty added Bftbtt-am 1 
to his titles. He was a great friend to religious, was subject to fits 
of religious ecstasy, and was a benevolent man. The second 

1 8oe Ain-i'Akbari, i, 345, Mirza Yusuf Khin was appointed to Ksfjjmir 
in 1587, but resigned four years later. He waa aubaoquontly reinstated 
at the request of SultAu Salim. 

* yy»T literally ‘ city disturbing.’ A poem in praise or disparage- 
ment of the people of a city. 

* Vide infra No. lxii. 

* See Ain*i-Akbari t i, 315, and Badioni, vol. ii, text, pamm. Badsoni had 
* great admiration for Bairam Khtn. although he was a Qbi'nh, 

* 'My father.' 
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conquest of Hindfist&n, 1 and the building up of the empire Were 
due to his strenuous efforts, his valour, and his wise policy. 
Learned men came from all parts of the world to visit him and 
departed happy in the possession of gifts bestowed by his hand, 
as open as ocean itself, and his high court, lofty as the sky, was 
the resort of the lords of learning and all perfect qualities. His 
existence was, indeed, an honour to the age in whioh he lived. 
At last vile hypocrites poisoned the mind of His Majesty against 
him, until his affairs fell at length into the condition of which a 
brief description has beeu given in the chronicle of the reign. 1 
He has composed a divfin in Persian and Turk! which is in every 
hand, as his verses are on every tongue. This quatrain is his : — 
“ The masters of self-effacement are both high and low, 

It is they who are ever drunken with draughts from the cup 
of immortality. 

Whatever there may be in the plane of non-existence, 
Know for certain that it is they aloue who truly exist.” 


“ Oh ! Thou whose street is the Ka'bah 8 of our happiness, 
191 Whose Pace is the point towards which we turn in prayer! 

Blest will be the time when thou graciously drawest us to 
Thyself, 

Freeing us fiom the bonds of ceremonialism and conven- 
tionality ! M 

He wrote an ode in praise of his holiness ‘Ali, the commander 
of the faithful (may God he gracious unto his countenance!) of 
whioh the following are the opening couplet* 

*' Though a king be so great that his crown towers over the 
nine heavens, 

If he be not the slave of ‘All let dust be cast upon his head. 

Hope not for love for the king of men from one who knows 
not his own father, 

On jus matris ignominiam dipcooperint alienns.” 

1 t'.r, oa Hum lyin’* return from Perei*. Baber 1 * was the 1 first * ogoqoMt. 

* Yol. ii. * * 

* The temple of Makkak / her* used by a trope for any object of desire* 
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The following is the commencement of a qaftdah which he 
wrote on the astrolabe 

What globe is this whose axis rests on the centre (of the 
universe), 

This fall moon across whose midst the meteors dart? 

Though it vaunts itself the equal of both sun and moon 
It gladly enrolls itself among the emperor’s slaves. 

The sun's resplendent orb looms not so largely in our eyes 
As the crescents which surmount the banners of the world* 
famed king of kings— 

Both sky and earth are ever subject to his authority, 

Like the seal of a ring on the hand of a monarch as power- 
ful as Jamsbid. 

This globe brings with it a golden tray full of aj&rti/f* 

To scatter before the feet of great kings, 

The feet of the emperor of exalted dignity, Humayun, 192 
before whom, in order to obtain honour, 

The sky itself places the head of humility on the threshold 
of the Court.” 

They relate that the emperor Hum&yftn was one night iu 
conversation with Baimm Khan, who was overcome by drowsi- 
ness. His Majesty reprovingly said, 14 Ha, Bairam Kb&n ! It is 
to you that I am speaking.” Ho replied, “ Yes, sire, 1 am atten- 
tive, but siuce 1 have heard that in the service of kings a watch 
should be kept over the eyeK, and among darvitfr* a watch 
should lie kept over the heart, and among learned men u watch 
should be kept over the tongue. 1 was just poudering over which 
I should keep a watch, for Your Majesty is a King, a tlarvigi, and 
a learned man.” His late Majesty was much pleased with this 
seemly reply, and expressed his approval of it. 

Bairam &ban obtained the blessing of martyrdom 1 at Fattau in 
Gujar&t in the year H. 968 (a.d. 1561) and his bones were, in 
accordance with his will, taken to Ma^had. * 

LtfU waa murdered bjr Muhlrak Khtn. an Afgfein : see ml. fi, test, 46, 

Re Unaccounted a martyr, because he was on his way to Makkah when be 
W«e kfjled. 
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XIX. BJkasI of QkaznIs. 

He was known for his varied attainments and numerous accom- 
plish ments. He had performed the pilgimage to the* two holy 
places, Makkah and Madinah, and afterwards came to India; In 
Arabia he had studied some of the books of traditions such as the 
Migbkdt, 1 * * * * and the ShamA'ilu-n-Nabi 8 (may God bless and preserve 
the prophet !) under Mir Murtaza-yi-Sharifi 8 and others. Being 
overcome by the weakness of old age he set out for his beloved 
native land, his original home, and while halting at Pegjiawar 
on his way thither he heard the cry, " Return to Me! ’* from tin* 
lips of the Angel of Death, and in a.h. 973 (a.o. 1565-86) he 
withdrew to the Presence of the Merciful God. 

The following verses are some of the relics of his copious ima- 
gination. 

193 “ Whether in the idol-temple or in tho Ka'buh 1 have looked 

to none but Thee, 

Wherever I have been I have never been forgetful of 
Thee.” 

“ It in not in our age alone that the sky (fate) has been 
pitiless, 

Since its revolutions first, began it has been both pitiless 
aud faithless.” 


1 hough Bibtsi should heal tin* reproaches of his enemies 
a hundred times, 

[It were lifting that he should notallow them to vex or 
disturb him, 

For the following perfect couplet is well known throughout 
tin* world : 

Aud why, indeed, should not such a eouplet have world- 
wide fame? 

I Hie Uigkkdiu-l MnMbih S**e v* •! i, irmn Ranking, |>, "iS, nnro 3, rt 

JM , 

* Ali|*re«tl? the same as «ho vo|. i, 

USA, note tl. 

•> Sist lieiow. No. pxxp\ 



‘ Though the worthless stone crash the golden vase 
The worth of the stone is not increased nor is that of the 
gold diminished / ” 

Quatrain. 

“ Oh heart, give not the rein to thine anguish and grief ! 

Forgo not one moment of true delight for all the dominion 
of Jnmshid ; 

Should a loved one fall to thy lot, see well 
That thou exchange not the dust of her footsteps for nil 
that both worlds can give.” 

Mauling Hlkafx writes that one day the late emperor Hnma- 
y fin wrote in his own graceful haiul writing over the arch of the 
porch of his palace in the royal residence of Dihli the following 
couplet by Shaikh Izari : — 

: “ I have heard that on this gilded dome 

Is written * At Inst the actions of all become praiseworthy.’ " 

The emperor was fated shortly afterwards to leave this narrow 
dwelling of deception for the sweet abode of bliss, 1 and owing 194 
to the exigencies of the time that very palace was utilized 
as his tomb, and since this action of that enlightened king was 
attributed to miraculous prevision the chronogram for that event, 
contained in the following verses, was widely quoted at the 
time : — 

“ When the Emperor Humayun shortly before ho died 
Wrote on the door of the dwelling in which he lived, 

‘It is written that at the last the actions of all become praise- 
worthy,’ 

lie referred prophetically to hia own righteous end ; 

And when that dwelling by the decree .if fate became Iiih 
tomb 

It became the point towards which all turn m prayer, and 
the Ka'Hah of their desires. 

) On RabiVl-awwal 15, a h. 903 (Jan. 28, 1656). See vol. i, tran». 
H&nkinf, pp. 600-602. Kirishta place* his death four day* earlier, but 
Badioni ia the better authority. 

35 
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For this reason I give the following chronogram for his 
death, 

4 The foundation of the dwelling 1 of the Sulfcin whose end 
was praiseworthy/ ” 


XX. BaqT of KolIb . 2 * * * * 

He had a natural talent for poetry. The following verses are 
his 

44 In thine absence I am the slave of a hundred griefs, 

Do thou rejoice since I am overwhelmed with anguish/’ 


44 Although the fair to-day do not know my worth, 

They will know it to-morrow when I shall be no more.” 

44 My eyes are suffused sometimes with my heart’s blood, 
sometimes with blood from my liver, 

To me, the wretched one far from her face,, even the way 
of sight is closed.” 

“ He never becomes liberal like the cypress in the garden of 
the world, 

I W 1 *o, lilce tlie narcissus, fixes his eyes always in* covetous- 
ness on silver and gold.” 

Blql was a long time in Hindustin and was killed during the 
rebelliou of Ma‘»ftm the Kabuli . 8 

XXI. BayJ;T. 

He lived in Agra after the fashion of humble men and the 
«t;le of bygone days. This opening couplet of a qa,idah is bis 

1 i O.** 1 * wlhL. ylii. The ohronogrem is not quite eieer. 

As it stands it gires the total 1008. If we remove whlqh is the flret letter 

of Jjbe, end therefore 'the foondetion of the dwelling* which fa, per- 

haps, what the poet intended, we get 962-oue jeer short 

* Kolib (sow more oorreotly KM) is the name of a town and d«M in 

>edett|b*e. . » At Jannpir in 1579. See vol. II, teit, p. *7«. 
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“ Whoever enjoys the fruits of union with that jasmine* 
bodied oypress 

Owes it to his good fortune. It is his good fortune that 
enjoys the fruit.” 


On the discussion raised by Kdhi and Qbaz&li 1 he wrote the 
following quatrain 

“ KQhl and Qbazdlf, those two drunken fools, 

Have put hand to pen to belittle Jthni 1 and iVaed’f. 1 

There has been nobody like them in the world, 

For Kahi 4 is nought but straw and QbaxfUi 5 is nought but 
a dog.” 

XXII. PairavI. 8 

He is for the most part an imitator 7 of Eb’&j* A*afi. He is a 
skilful painter and has attained by means of studying the out- 
ward form to hidden truths, and has written on outward form 
and hidden essence a poetical treatise which begins as follows 
“ 0 Lord, I am unable to grasp hidden truth ! 

Forgive me, for I am too much a worshipper of the out- 
ward form 

Of thy grace, 0 most Pure God ! 

Thou hast so fashioned the outward form of our earthly 
tabernacles 

That every (fair) form which I see 

Points out to me the way to the hidden truths of Thine 196 
Essence.” 

1 See above, Not. II and I. 

* The great Persian poet, Halil ‘Abda.r.Rsbmin*i*Jimi, 

» 8eebelow.No.OLVI. 

* Kihl signifies ‘strawy.’ 

* ttasil signifies a ‘gaselle' or ‘ antelope,’ and gkatili, the adjooUre da* 
rived from it, might be applied to a honnd mod for hooting that animal. 

I He is thus described in the Ain-yAhbarl (i, 000) ‘ Pbiravi of Slwa/ His 
name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter.’ 

1 TUI ta * pan on bl« taitoKw. (poiw) n.cwu '• follow*,' '« 
imitator.' 
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Other Verm . 

“ When is the. wine of love given to him who puffers no 
painP 

Love for the beautiful is a state of exhilaration. To whose 
lot does it fall ? ” 


“ In my dream I saw her sitting with the jealous watcher, 
and my heart was perturbed. 

Had I at that moment awoken from my dream I should 
have died, but died too late,” 


“ When I cast a glance at her moonlike face, even while I 
am looking, 

She glowers at mo angrily, to bid me not to gaze at her.” 


“ I steal a glance at that graceful one, 

And when she looks towards me, I look downwards to the 
ground in shame . 0 


"The child of my tears took his way in the road of my 
beloved, \ 

Like a sweet orphan he put his foot forward in this path ; 
But the delicate child was unable to endnre love's tyranny, 
And called my beloved cruel and faithless.” 


" I am perturbed when she is away from me, 

Lest my moon-faced darling should fall in love with 
another.” 

JPpiravi wrote a complete divfin of pk aaU, 


He died in Hindu- 
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XXIII. BaqI’I . 1 

On first leaving his native land he went to the Dakan, where 
he was with Malik Qtmj, the poet. Thence he went to Qujarftt 
and wiib there with Mirza Nigfimu-d-din Ahmad,* adopting the 
nom-de-plum of Mashfftrdi, The Mirza changed it, giving him 197 
his present nom-de-plmte. His poetry is good, and since it is 
easy and flowing I quote the following excerpts : — 

“ When love made the eyelashes of the fair ones a lancet, 

It cansed the blood to flow from my arteries and veins, 

Alas, that before I could close my eyes the arrow of 
thought of the loved one 
Penetrated ray eye and thence pierced my heart.” 


“ In place of tears my wounded heart itself drops piecemeal 
from my eyes, 

From this fiery cloud all tho blood of my liver rains d&wn.” 


“So long as the bird of my heart was the ^jj^SjMkat 
hunter, 

Each separate hair of my head rose up as a bird rising to" 
flight.” 


BaqU'i has irasr left the service of the Kb&n-i'gb&n&n,* and 
they say that ne has come to Agra and intends to go to LSbQr. 


XXIV. Mulla NOrd-d-dIn MvpAMiiAD-t'TlRjujlN. 4 

Ho was called Safidoni, and assumed the name of Nuri an Iuh 
non-de-plume. Since he held the pargana of Safidon in tho 

1 BaqA’i wm evidently alive when Radi on i completed this hi* to 17 in A.n. 
(a.d, 1600 ), He mast not, ihereforo, bo oonfonndod with the Beq&’i 
mentioned in the Tabaqk and below, under {jfalati (YIdgIr), No, XLII, who 
"*■ executed for murdering his father, 

* Author of the Tabaqit-uAkbari. 

* Mini ‘Abdcr-B^im. 

* See No. LXIX, chapter II. 
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ttarkar of Sirhind 1 as a jfigir for some years, he was spoken of as 
though he had been a native of that place. He was distinguished 
for his attainments in geometry, the exact sciences, and astrology, 
and was one of the intimate companions of the late emperor, 
obtaining the title of Tarkhan in the course of his confidential 
association with him. He was unequalled in liberality, generosity, 
munificence and conviviality, for which qualities he was prover- 
198 bial. He had poetic talent too, and composed a divdn. One day 
on the polo-ground at FatfcpGr he was injured by an elephant, and 
was in great pain. While in this condition he continued to repeat, 
“ Be my witnesses, all of you, that in ray present uneasiness I 
repent of so mo of my former acts and am resolved to amend my 
ways.” However much he was pressed on the subject he would 
not say what those particular acts were of which he repented. I 
said, “ The first thing of which you will have repented will surely 
be the writing of poetry.” I do not know whether he was.pleased 
with my suggestion, or annoyed, but the others who were present 
were much pleased. In the days of his authority he dug a canal 
from the Jamna, fifty kurQh in length, in the direction of Karnal, 
and beyond that town. This was the cause of large additions to 
the cultivated area, and a great increase iu the prosperity of the 
people. As it was dug in the name of the prince Sulj£n Salim, 
it was called ShuikAanui* which word gives a chronogram for the 
date of its completion. Nai in Hindi means “a stream.” At 
leugth cruel fate brought utter ruin upon him so that he endured 
many hardships and privations. When His Majesty in a.h. 994 
(a.d. 1586) departed for A*ak he appointed Mulla Nflru-d-din to 

1 No pargana of this name is mentioned i Q the account of tho earhdr of 
Sirhind on pp. 296, 296 of vol. ii of the Ain+AUari. Safidon i. now a town 
in the Jrad State and in the Panjib. See Imp. Gazetteer of India, new 
aeries, xxi, 849. 

* The text “ d t,l ° M88 havo Sh'khmai , which is wrong, for the numeri- 
cal valne. of its letters give the total 967, ten year, before the birth of Salim 
(JaUugir), who was born in a.h. 977 (a.d. 1669), we must, therefore, read 
Ofcaifchuuai, which not only gives the oorreot date, bat also contains the name 
of Salim, whose father called him by the pet name of Shaikh*, deeming him 
to have been granted to the prayers of Shaikh Salim* i-Cishti. 



the trusteeship of the tomb of the late Emperor in the imperial 
city of Dihll, and there the Mullft died. The following verses are 
excerpts from his poems:— 

“ Sad at heart am I sitting, far from those smiling lips, 

Like the rose-bud am I sitting, with my head oast down to 
my collar.” 


“ In his kindness and generosity 
The most just King conferred on Varkhfin 1 the title 
Of this ate he possesses the name alone. 

Prom this name, however full of dignity, what does he gain? 
Nay more, he makes this complaint of the tarkhfln-tiie also 
Before the king’s perfect wisdom, 

That besides the “ khao ” nothing but desert lands seems to 
remain to him, 

While with his tarkhan-fite moisturo* seems to disappear 
from them altogether.’’ 

The Kh&n, when the Emperor was marching against Hakim 
Mirzft in A.H. 989 (a.d. 1581), remained behind ami returned from 
the PAnjah to his ow njftgir, a lino of conduct which excited sus- 
picion against him, so that after fclio Emperor’s relurn from this 
expedition he was summoned to Fatbpur, there to bo called to 
account for his monetary transactions and his writings, to bo re- 
primanded, and deprived of his title. In this manner, ho was 
persecuted for some years, Those who are qualified to dis- 

i Tar kb in was a Mnghal title which was hereditary for nino generations 
and carried with it.exfcrnordinary privileges (vide Ain-i-Akbmi, i, 3fl4). From 
theae verses it would appear that Niiru-d-din claimed to bo a Taifchin by 
hereditary right, whereas Akbsr bestowed on him first the title of El in and 
then that of Tartan, the latter, however, merely as an honorary titlo, with- 
out any of the substantial privileges formerly attached to it. Tbo same was 
evidently the case with his earlier title of IQiAn. 

• This is a clever poem. } (tar)*means • moist.’ The poet says that he 
had nothing but waste lands with his title of El 1 ", but that when he was 
made tavgfcin what little moisture there was in these lands seemed to 
evaporate, 
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criminate attribute his ruin to the impropriety of which he was 
guilty in lampooning tho officials in the imperial city of Dihli, 
wherein he was actuated solely by the enmity which he bore to 
Tatar JQjfin . 1 * 3 * * The satire which he wrote he chose to attribute to 
QSsimi-KdJM, publishing it as the work of that poet. The 
grounds upon which his satiro was based will bo best defined by 
quoting from the effusion. 

“ Miyin Jamal Khan 8 is the mufti of Dihli, 

But he uever yet delivered one of his foolish judgments 
gratis ; s 

He is tho Governor of the city under Tatar KJfin, 

And has just such another little donkey’s face as his master’s. 
Shaikh Hasan the little decree-writer with his poisoned pen 
Spreads on all sides false news and slanderous whispers. 

At the very time of prayer he pei forms, in a perfunctory 
manner, his ceremonial ablutions 
When the reader has already ascended the pulpit, 

It is he, it is ho, it iH he that oppresses tho city, 

A vain babbler, with his harlots ” 1 

The opening couplet of that, effusion, which oven to quote is 
scurrility, is as follows: 

“Alas, fur Dihli and its holy shrines, 

Alas, for the ruin of its palaces ! ” 

This satiro extends to nearly two hundred and fifty couplets. 
One of tho learned men of that city, Shaikh Muhammad Kambfi 6 * 

1 Kh'njft Tahir Muhammad, a Kljnrns&ui. He was a commander of a 
thousand, lie was umdo Governor of Dihli in 15*»3-G4, and died there in 

1578. 

^ Seo Chapter II, No. VI. 

3 This is another pun. Tho word for yrafis is cJU (muft). 

* Tho second hemiatichs of all these couplets, and the first hemistich of oue 

of them, end iu words to which absunl terminations, imitating the Arabic 

possessive pronouns, hare been appended. The same remark applies to the 

opening couplet which follows. 

i A fellow clansman of the mufti who had been satirized. 
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by name, wrote an answer to the whole of it in the followiug two * 
couplets : — 

“ Nflrft-d-dln is such a blockhead 

That it must have been in folly that his father begat the fool. 200 

The babbling dolt has been struck ou the head with a mallet, 

There is no (need to) answer his foolish chatter.” 

Praise be to God ! These verses are equal to 8 that world-famed 
fragment of the lord Maulavi Nuru-d din ‘Abdu-l-HabrnSn-i-Muif 
(may his tomb be hallowed !), the opening verses of which mv 
iriven below: — 

“ Alas for the Love of God, and its ecstasy, 

It has consumed my heart with its scorching heat! 

Mine eye never glanced towards aught but God. 

My lot is cast with God and with His revelations ! ” 

The worthy Maulana Nuru-d-din fancied himself a second Jilmi, 

IhuIi as a story-teller and as a stylist. Hut how can there he any 
comparison between the two s' 

If in your actions you resemble not the virtuous, of what use 
is it to resemble them in name P 

“One who bore the title of Masih restored sight to him who 
• was blind from his mother’s womb, but another Masih 
had himself but one eye.” 

It is to be hoped, however, that as ho was not without natural 
goodness of disposition, he repented of his evil deeds, and that God 
in Uis gracious mercy allowed his tribulation and suffering in this 
world to be an expiation of his sins. May God forgive him 
When the Maulilna, after being put down from his high place, 
came to Agra, I was walking in the public market one day, and 
met him. One of my friends, the genial and witty Miviti KamAlu- 
d din ljusnin of 8hlrSz, 4 who was one of the leading men in Agra, 

^id to him, “ Well, my lord Nawwab, you have written something 
■egarding the officials in Dihli v and now why should you not 

1 The text and the M88, have ‘ On« couplet,’ though two arc given. 

* Bad font aeenta to mean that their form was copied from TimP* qiPah, 

’ Bee Chapter TI, No. XLTT. 

36 
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bestow the same favour on the officials in Agra, who expect it of 
you!' 1 I said, “ Evidently he has seen nothing in the leading men 
of Agra which renders them worthy of this honour," MiySn 
Kamllu-u-dln laughed and said, “This is a false chaxge which 
yon have brought against us." 


XXV. Tardi, Hilda. 

He is a native of Transoxiana and is a witty man. He was 
with Mlrzftyftn Ulugh MirzS 1 at the time when the Mlrzfts cap- 
tured the fort of Bahroo, and wrote the following quatrain on the 
event:— 

931 “ The Timurides are unequalled in valour, 

Victory smiles on them whithersoever they turn, 

When they took Bahroo by storm 

This chronogram was found for the event, « They oaptured 
Bahroo.* "• 


XXVI. TausarT. 

His name is Manohar and he is the son of Lon Karan, R&jft of 
Sftmbhar,’ a famous salt tract. It may be that the “ Attic salt ** 
of his verses is the effect of his native land. He possesses wonder- 
ful personal beauty and extraordinary intellectual power. He 
was called at first “ Mohammad Manohar,” and afterwards received 
the title of Mirzft Manohar. His father, in spite of his infidelity, 
used, by way of honouring and distinguishing him, to glory in 
calling him Muhammad Manohar. Although he was not accept- 
able to the emperor he has poetic genius. These verses are his 
11 The Shaikh is boastful of his religion, the Brahman brags 
of his idolatry: 

He who is intoxicated with the beauty of the Friend has 
naught to do with idolatry or religion.” 

i Akbar’s distant cousin. Ho is distinguished by the honorific plural 
Mini jin, probablj beoause ho was the head of the House of TimQr. 

• The chronogram ( M ) gives the date a.h. 960 - a.d. 

76-73. v 

• Mabhw, . haou nit Uk. In UjpotU., hi Um bocdwi of tfc, Jodk 

J.lpir SutM, l/f»g betWMo OT IT u>d 17“ 1' H. i*d 74° , 



Quatrain, 

* Without the love of Thee the liver is filled to the brim with 
fire, 

Without the pain of longiug for Thee the thorn is sunk deep 
in my bmin ; 

The idol* temple and the Ka'bah 1 alike mean naught to me 
but infidelity. 

My concern is only with the One-ness of God.’* 

When they gave him his taihalluf (poetical name) he recited 
these few couplets : — 

“0 thou who sippest jfrarbat, visit the assembly of ns who 
drink the lees ! 

For our livers supply us with roast-meat, and the wine* 
cup is filled with our heart's blood. 

It is shameful for men to make mention of soul or heart in 2^9 
the case of love, 

But our hearts are like congealed blood and our souls are 
like the bitter blast. 

Tausani • give rein to the steed of desire in the field of love. 

Thou shalt safely attain thy desire with Akbar for thy 
guide.” 

Since a Hindu* had so much poetic genius and ecstatic feel- 
ing * I have recorded these verses. 

XXVII. TazarvI of Abhar. 

He was sister's son to Maulftnfi Nargisi, and, in accordance with 
the saying, “ the true son resembles his maternal uncle,” he was 
distinguished by his wit and the strength of his intellect. He 

1 The temple of ifakkah. 

* Italian signifies » fiery steed. The sppositeness of the metaphor In this 
wise b apparent. 

• The settlor's bigotry would not allow him to regard a Hindi! who dis- 
played poetic or iwttgtone fervour otherwise than as a freak of nature. 

♦ Both MSB. have *JU which Is meanfngUss. The reading in 
the text Si undoubtedly correct. 
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oamo from Turkey fo India in the days of Bairam JQjan’s supre- 
macv, and profited mnch by his generosity. He was captured in 
the battle fought beneath the mountains 1 by Ataga Khan, and was 
by him paraded before the emperor, as the chief of his gifts, with 
the banner of the eighth Zm3m, ‘Ali-ur-Riza* (may God accept 
him). He was very favourably received by the emperor. He 
composed his treatise on Beauty and Yumf for Yflsuf Muhammad 
!Q)ftn, 8 the son of Ataga Kjjan. The opening couplet of the poem 
is as follows : — 

' I* 1 the name of Him to whom the face of foe and friend 
Is turned, in which direction soever He may be. M 

He composed some verses descriptive of the members of the 
beloved, among which are the following couplets : — 

“ Her face is a mirror, her neck is a shaft of ivory, 

1 hose who are in face like the fniries desire that mirror; 
The palm of her hand is, like the sun, a mirror of light, 

The fingers of that houri are the rays of the sun 
To the eye of understanding the porting of the hair of that 
sweet-lipped maid 

Is a metoor resplendent in the heart of the night.* 

Nay, 1 erred in describing it as a meteor. 

Rather is it a stream of fair water traversing a garden of 
hyacinths. 

I Tl.ii ni tho battle fought in a.d. 1660 in the Jalandhar Dusb between 
the imperial troops nndcr the command of fijiams-ud-dm Muhammad, Ataga 
gliin, a ud Bairam gfciin, in which the latter was defeated. Vide vol.ii, text, 
p. 40. * 

* ®* ,rinv £h Sn » a 8h‘‘ah, displayed the banners of the Imftma of the 
fil]i‘ahg before Ids troops. 

1 Yu,of KHn, the eliiont boh of Ataga Khip (Shamo-nd-din 

Muhammad), was tho forter-brothor of Akbar. Ho w a. only twoiro yearo of 
ago when ho di.tingoi.hed himself i„ thi. battlo again.t Bairam Qin. Ffd. 
Ain-i-AU or), trims. Bloohmanu, vol. i, p. 323 He died of eicemiTO drinking 
in A.D. 1668, at tho ago of eightoon. Fid. rol. ii, text, p. 84. 

* *" tw « •ipi'o .tbo poet compare, the. white parting with a meteor and 
iho l..,r with tho blaoknoM of night, and in the oimile in tho following 
couplot ho ccmp.ro. (ho former .with .ashling .tre.m and the lattor with 
a garden of dark hyacinths. 
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Desire fails 1 in its hope of reaching her navel, 

Remaining for ever in the pit of despair. 

Desire ever hovers round about her, 

Like the thirsty quarry round about the well. 

Above her nose is the palm-tree of our desire. 

Her arched eyebrows stained with dye : 

There grow, in spite of nature's rule. 

Two lily petals from a wild rose sprig. 

In the eye of that light of my eyes 

There appears, as it weie, a drop of dew on a rose. 

Gimimdant pudendum maryaritae illiut ivtcinvmtuc , 

Lnnne velnt r,re<rentei dune. 

In grace she excels the lily bud, 

Tongue placed in palate and lip on lip." 

He has written in reply to the Dihnnma of 4 J mad a musnuvi 
in which the following couplets occur: — 

“ Front regret for thy moist * ruby lip 
And from separation from thy curled looks 
His (the lover’s) weak body has dwindled to a hair, 

In his body there remains no place for his soul. 

From vexation and grief his heart is melted to blood, 

He drinks his own blood and draws no breath.” 

In a description of the morning ho has written 
“ The ashes of the morning have gone on the brooxo, 

Fire has caught the cotton of the morning.”* 

Couplet*. 

u When my head droops on my knees in separation from that 
faithless one, 

1 The words aro «X^ei “ hop® «• severed,” and thoio is » roferonco, 

which cannot be well reproduced in translation, to the cutting of the um- 
bilical cord. 

1 Or “ resplendent." “of fine witter.” The epithet is applicable alike to 
a jewel or to a moist lip 

’ That is to say, the cool whiteness of the morning has been dispersed 
by the fierce rays of the sun. 


203 
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My body is reduced to a heap of ashes by my burning 
heart.” 

“When her cruel sword is raised like a banner to slay me, 

I make my complaint of her cruelty, my excuse for falling 
at her feet ; 

For her sake I cheerfully endured the cruelty of the world, 
not knowing 

How little trust could be placed in her tendorness and 
faith.” _____ 

“ In truth the quiltings of the patched woollen robe of 
poverty 

Bind upon the hands and feet of avarice the chains of con- 
tentment.” 

204 “Love’s mendicant laughs at the ermino of royalty, 

As he comes forth from love’s furnace smeared with ashes.” 


” The dust of existence lias gone on the breeze, but still from 
moisture of tears 

The feet of Thy humble lovers remain in the mire.” 


‘‘The sword of thine eyelashes came as a boon to me when 
I was beside myself, 

When I camo to niyself I had a hundred wounds on my 
soul.” 

By the emperor's order lie wrote the following verses, descrip* 
tive of an elephant: — 

4 ‘ From the dust of the road of the emperor whose throne is 
the sky, 

He scatters ambergris on himself by way of perfume. 

The constellation of the Eagle appears on his head, without 
exaggeration, . 

Like a midge on the summit of the mountains of Gauoasns : 

When his body is encircled with its golden chain 

The milky way and the heavens come into view. 
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When he is distressed by the heat of the sun 
He pours water over himself like a fountain. 

Damsels of fairy form and moon-like countenance 
Sit, by the emperor’s command, on the throne which he 
bears. 

They sit there ever in their entrancing beauty 
For verily the mountains of Caucasus are a meet resting- 
place for fairies.” 

One night in the year h. 975 1 robbers put him to death with 
cruel sword, and he was buried in the building which he had 
erected for himself in Agra. 

XXVIII. Tashmiii 8 of Kashan . 8 

He camo two or three times to India and left the country again, 
and now in theso days he has returned and attempts to seduce 
men to heresy, and invites them to join the sect of the Basftfch- 
wanis* He has persuaded Shaikh Abil-'l-Fnzl that he is an 201 


» a.d. 1567-68. 

* Vide truns. Blochmann, vol. i, pp. 596—608. 

8 A city of ‘Iraq-i-Ajam. 

* The followers of Mnljmud of BasAkhwin, a village in Gilan. The sect 
was also stylod Mahmiidiyyah, Wibidiyyah, Nuqtnwiyyah, or Umanii. Mah- 
mud styled himself Shahks-i- JFdhid. or “the individual,’ 1 and professed to 
be the Itniin Mahdi, whose appearance on earth ushers in the end of 
the world. He lived in a.h. 800 (a d. 1397-08) in the days of the Amir 
Taimur, and had many followers in Persia, but tho sect was there extin- 
guished by Shih 'Abbas I. 

Mahmud pressed into his service a verso of the Qur'an, Bur. xvii, 81. 

* v*' w 0 " " 

uuu JoAfr ci’ 

* Peradventnro thy Lord will raise thee to nn hononrsble station.’ 

He maintained that tho human bo<ly had, since its creation, been advanc- 
ing in parity, and that, on its reaching a higher degree of perfection, 
'Mahmud' would arise, as indicated in the pssssgo from tho Qur’dn, and 
with his appearance the dispensation of Mohammad would come to an end. 
He tanght the transmigration of eonls, and said that the beginning of every- 
thing wn the nuqlah-i-kk 4 *, or 'earth atom’ from which the vegetables, 
**4 from these the animals, arose, Tho term gave rise to the 
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infallible spiritual guide and by bis means has been enabled to 
present to the Kballfah of the age an ode, the object of which 
was to ask the emperor why be did not devote himself to the over- 
throwing of the self-styled orthodox, so that truth might be 
confirmed in its central position and pure monotheism might be 
established. He also dedicated to Shaikh Abll-'l-Fftzl a treatise 
after manner of the Nuqtawi sect, and their manner 1 of writing 
the letters, all of which is hypocrisy and dissimulation’ and 
comparison of the numbers of the letters, ami Hakim ‘Ain-nl-Mulk 
discovered that the sum of the letters in the word Va&bilu was 
the same as in the word Tazriql? “ the hypocrite" ; and the rest 
of his revelations may be estimated in the same manner. Tas]i- 
Mhl wrote a divan, and the following few verses are among his 
ravings 

“ For once, 0 dust of the graveyard, plume thyself on thy 
fertility, 

For thou beurest in the tomb a corpse like me killed by that 
hand and dagger.” 

“ Wear those garments of whatever colour plenseth thee, 

For I recognize the majesty of that graceful form,” 


“ Tho two hands of this world and of that world are naught, 
The ring is in thy hand,* both the ring aud the hand are 
naught.” 

name Nuqfnun, Vide trans. Blochmann, i, pp. 177, 462, 463- 

and Badsoni, text, vol. it, pp. 245 —248. 

1 That is to say singly, and not in words, as afterwards appears. 

" Ofti 1 a word coined by Badioni, who forms an Arabic verbal noon front 
i Ik* Persian word Jgj. He also uses this word in vol. ii, p. 247. 

8 The numerical values of tho letters in the two words are- 
400 + 800+ 2+ 10 4 5 +,10 - 727} and 
400 + 7 + 200 + 10+ 100 + 10 - 727. 

* PoeaiMy a reference to the game of fowa-W*, in which one player has 
to guess in which of the other's hands a ring is hidden. 



At the time when I was writing this hasty compilation he 
gave into my hand, in the presence of Shaikh Abh-'l-Pazl, a . 
treatise on Mahmud of Basakhwan, the preface of whioh was as 
follows,: — 

“ 0 God ! who art praiseworthy (Mahmud) in all Thy doings, 

I call upon Thee for help, on Thee of whom it is said, 4 There is 
no God but He.’ Praise be to God whose meroies are visible in 
all His works, who has shown the existence of all His works. 
From Him are their * He knows Himself, but we do not 
know ourselves, nor Him. He is an existence not existing except 
through Himself, and a place of existence independent of others ; 
and He is the most merciful. Question : — What is that whioh is 20C 
called 4 Nature ’ P Answer 44 That which is called 4 Nature’ is 
God.” 

Dirt in his mouth, for daring to write such stuff ! The point 
of all this lying is ‘the four nuqtahs' At the end of the 
treatise I saw, in his own writing, “ This has been frequently 
written with reference to the Persian, the infallible religious 
guide, X, b, a, r, *a, li, a, k, r, b, It, ash, b, i, li, i, Anavi , Ukhravt , 
Sfihib J faqtlm (the representative). 4 And the rest was after the 
same fashion. We flee to God for refuge from such unbelief ! 


XXIX. TaqI-CD-DInI* OF SflOSUTAR. 

He has recently entered the imperial service and is well versed 
both in those sciences which call for the exercise of the reason* 
ing faculty and in traditional knowledge. Ho is well acquainted 
with poetry and has poetic genius. The following couplets are 
his 


1 One word is unintelligible in the text. The word is given as 
with a variant 

2 The text seems to be corrupt. 


have transliterated the Jotters and 


words appearing in the test and in MSS. (A) a™ 1 (B). Mr. Blcohmann 
(trans. Ain-i-Akbari, i. 547 n.) makes the letters read “Mir » 
Tashbihi, the Amini, the last, the representative, " and his reading appears 
to be a good one, though it is not that of the text. . . 

• Othorwito known M Molli Tnqlyi- I- «- ***“»«» 

T«qi Hnkammtd. Ho ia repwoentod M » diociplo of AkbM 
Faith.*' rids Ain-i-Akbari trans. Bloohmann, L5M- 

37 
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« If I be not enabled to steal a glance at Thy face, 

I can at least fill my mouth with sweetness by thinking on 
Thy lip : 

If Thou hast planted me like a herb on the earth, 

Where shall I find the hand and the heart that will enable 
me to end my earthly pilgrimage P ” 

He is at present employed, by the emperor's command, in 
turning the ShnhnSma into prose, or in other words in converting 
fine linen into sackcloth, or in unravelling a rope to make 
oakum. 

XXX. §InI of HerIt. 

He is one of the amirs who have been long in the imperial 
service, and is well known for his ability, scientific knowledge, 
and wit. If anybody were praised to him for his learning and 
accomplishments ho would at once say to him, “ My love and 
friendship are conditional on this, that you pay no heed to what 
the base and vulgar say of me, for such people are a hindrance to 
207 friendship and a cause of strife.” His verses are, as it were, 
disconnected fragments of chaff, but he has nevertheless com- 
pleted a divan. 

4 ‘ 0 thou whose practice is to vex me, and whose rule of 
conduct is injustice ! 

I cry out against this injustice and against this rule.” 


Pass by this bitterness, for in this tardy world no one who 
ill-treats the poor prospers.” 


“ A rival is on the road to salute thee, 

0 God 1 Grant that he leave not the road with his life.” 

1 Re was born at HerIt and belonged to the Arllt elan. Aocording to 
the AhbanAma (I. 879) Manlana §anl, 1 who is now called §6oi Shin/ was 
in the aervioe of Mini Hindil ; bat after the li ini’s death (Nov. 20, 1661) 
he waa reoeived by Homlyon into hie service, He served in the ware with 
Zemin. Vide Ain^Akbari, trane. Bloohmann, i. 470. Aocording to 
the fabmit-i-Akbari gini Shin waa a low fallow who was originally • 
qpUmdar and eventually roee to be an amir. 



Quatrain. 

"I have suffered from separation as even Jacob* never 
suffered, 

I have suffered for love what even Majnun never suffered, 
This oalamity which thine absenco has brought upon me ' 
Was never dreamt of by Farhad nor heard of by Vimiq.*’ 
His name is ‘Ali Akbar and he has made the fact that he 
bears the same name as the emperor, an excuse for addressing to 
him treatises on heresy, in which, agreeably to the system of the 
Nuqfcnpis* he sefs forth both the emperor and himself as that 
promised person who was to appear, in accordance with the 
numerical values of the letters composing the word &akhtt in 
the year h. 990, 4 and he quotes the words of Mahmud in support 
of this view: —the curse of God be upon them all! He has 
versified the Knfiyyah b imd a treatise on Sufi -ism, in which 
occurs the following ridiculous couplet 6 which is made to scan 
merely by filling in vowels 

He has apparently, at the latter end of his life, repented of 
poetry. 

XXXI. ftAirnf of Mashhad. 

His name is KbwSja ^ again. Before he came to India the 208 
great men of his country used secretly to assemble at social 

1 8eil in his separation from Joseph. Majnun, Farhid and Vfniiq wore 
famous«loT«v. 

1 See the note on page— . 

* " A person." The nnmerioal values of the letters are 800 + 000+ 90« 

m . 

4 a.o. 1688. 

4 At ktyyyat fl-n-nafr to ( libtr suflciens) by Shaikh Jamil«od*dIn Abf 
'Umar ‘Uthmin bin *Umr, commonly known ns Ibn-nl-Bijib. A famous 
work on Arebio Grammar, a fall aooonnt of which, and its various ooht* 
mcntaries, is given in tfiji Khalifah. 0707. The author died in A.tf. 640* 

A.D. 1148.40. Fids Badloni, vol.*i. trans. Ranking, pp. 488 and 406 aod 
notes. 

9 8k, hot a hemistich only J« quoted. 

7 8eai*i was the eon of gbiylgad'dii* Muhammad of Maihhad. The 
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gatherings to consider and discuss even one oouplet by him, and 
in each gathering his verses were read by way of good augury, 
and all agreed, both with tongue and pen, in his pre-eminence 
in poesy, and recorded their opinions. Since his arrival in 
India all his poetic fancy has been frozen by envy, and he is 
fallen into the corner of neglect and become the target for a 
hundred shafts of criticism, and wanders distracted in the way 
of the vulgar. His div&n is well known and contains a good 
matnavi , although it is for the most part pointless, and its style 
is not comparable with that of his loftier odes. He has, how- 
ever, a poetio nature, and in all subjects save unity, preaching^ 
advice, and direction he has wonderful aptitude. I quote these 
few couplets as a memorial of him : — 

“ Such grace rains down from her from head to foot, 

That one could sweep grace out of her bed." 

The idea expressod in this couplet, however, very closely 
resembles that in the couplet of the master-poet : 

“ She causes blandishments to spring from the ground, she 
scatters grace in the air 

By means of her graceful gait and her sweet foot on the 
earth.” 


14 Iff for example, thou sittest 1 behind a mirror, a person 
Standing before it sees his own image with the face 
reversed.”* • 

author of the /ftatfM(idu*i*.!far s»yg of his poems, “ either no one under* 
stands the meaning of his verses, or his verses have no meaning." This 
criticism appears to be just. haviug offended §b*h Isml’il $afavi II 

by presenting to him an ode on his accession which contained no mention 
of his name, tied to India and was well received at oourt. He died at 
Mhor in a.h. 1000 (a.d. 1591*02), Abu*l*Fai? Faifi, Akbar’s poet* 
laureate, and brother of Abu-1* Ftfl, was SanlTe pupil. Vide Ain-i-Akbari 
i. trails. Bloohmann, p. 540, u. 6, and p. 563. 

1 (^) has * meaningless word which has apparently 

helped to pussle the editor of the text. 

* Mr. Bloohmann (iin-i-AWari trans. i. 564) says of this passage, 4 This 
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1 I shed so much grief abroad from my house 
That the difficulties of my house are from without the 
door.” 

In describing an ambassador he says 
“ Like the sun in the sky thou hast traversed the world, 

Like sleep thou art welcome to all eyes. 909 

The sun, perchance, is but a distillation from thy hand, 

Which washes the whole world with ono drop of water, 

Such blackness has overspread that tribe whose fato is 
dominated by Saturn that if, for example, 

Each hair on their bodies became a candle, 

The sight of man would not be able to distinguish their 
faces. 1 

The sound of their shoes would snatch Venus away from* 
life, 

Their hideous voices reach not the understanding, 

Their gait is like fire, their speech is like war, 

The sight of them is punishment and tbeir voice is a 
brazen trumpet. 

If a thought of them passes through the mind of the 
wet-nurse 

The child from fear desists from sucking.” * 

“ 0 thou ! from the splendour of the fair candle of whose 
face the mirror is illumined, 

From whose reflection the mirror seems to cherish a soul, 

Place not the minor before thee for the sake of seeing 
thyself, 

Reflect rather on my condition and look not in the glass* 

Fire has burst into flame in my heart, like ifs reflection in 
a mirror, 

verse is unintelligible to me.’ I hive translated it as it stands, bat it seem s 
to have no meaning. • 

1 The meaning of these verses is obscure. 

* The author has, anfortuuatel/, not said to whom tbeee descriptive 
versts apply. 
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Since the sunlight of thy face has been r effected in every 
mirror. 

210 If the burning blast of thy wrath should break into flame. 
It will see its reflection in every mirror.’* 

The Song of the Cupb barer. 

“ Come, my heart, to the wine-shop of the people of the 
Secret, 

Drink of the cup of truth which melts outwapd semblauce; 
So free thyself from the outward form 
That thou mayst, like the fairy, become invisible to vulgar 
eyes. 

Perchance the desire of that guide shall seize thee 
So that thou mayst obtain a place in the street of the 
wine-shops. 

Bring me, 1 cupbearer, that candle which lies in privacy, 
Which is hidden, like the hand of Moses, 1 in his sleeve : 
Give it into my hand and thus make my hand resplendent 
That in its light I may stretch forth ray hand to perform 
miracles. 

Come, 0 cupbearer, and for the sake of the drunken 
debauchees 

Stretch forth thy hand to shed the blood of the bottle. 

Look to the circulation of the bottle and reck* not of 
punishment. 

1 Literally 1 come. 1 8ee the author's criticism below. 

* The reference is to Exodus ir, 6, 7, end to the Qur’dn, 8*rah xxvii 
IS. 

K * * '*• 

## * 

M Moreover, pat thy bend into thy bosom i it shell oome forth white with* 
oat hart s this shall be one among the nine signs onto Pharaoh and his 
people. 11 

* The text and MS. (B) have «'■•. " inquire not," “ have no anxiety 

for." MS. (A) has^yle, " fear not." 
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For. in times of famine it becomes lawful to drink blood . 

Give me, 0 oupbearer, that amber of existence 
That by means of its attraotion I may ascend 
And may pitch my tent above this lowly place, 

And, like ambition, may set my foot on whatever is ! 

Bring me, 0 cupbearer, that warm-blooded wine 
Which increases love in my heart.” 

This “ Song of the Cupbearer ” clearly contains many vul- 
garisms, for everywhere he has used “come” in the sense of 
“ bring, *' and he has reproduced the expressions used by masters 
of poetry on the same subject, forgetting that their expres- 
sions are used in brief fragments, of which the second couplet is 
dependent 1 on the first. 

In his ode on the sun the following couplet occurs : — 

•‘The sun’s reflection makes manifest in water the properties 
of oil 

When he makes of tho dust of his worth a crown.”* 

He has written odes on sublime subjects, but in a mean style, 
and to him the proverb applies 

“ Their houses are lofty, their spirit is low, 

0 Lord ! make these two things equal.” 1 

XXXIT. JddH> 911 

He is Mir Sayyid ‘All, the painter, a versatile man, each page 
of whose paintings is a masterpiece, and who may be described 

l J^ 4 . The word is in neither US., but hue been correctly supplied in 
the text. 

* This le a literal translation of the conplet, to which the criticism in the 
Atathkada-i-Aiar applies. The 11 crown of dust ” is probably a reference 
to the son beam. 

* i.e M “ either bring down their booses or raise their spirit." 

* Mir Sayyid *Ali of Tabris, whose poetical name was Jndl’i, was more 
famous as a painter than as a poet. He Is mentioned in the Aln-i-Akbarl 
(trana. Blocbmann, i, 107), as the first of the coart painters. Of him Abft-I- 
Fayl says, “ Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention 
lint Mir Sayyid AH of Tabris. He learned the art from hie father, from 
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as a second M§nl 1 in India. The story of Amir flatnzah in 
sixteen * volumes was illuminated and completed under his 
supervision. Each volume of it fills a box, and eaoh page of it 
measures a yard wide by a yard long, and on each page is a 
picture. 

He has completed a divfln, in which the following verses 
occur 

“As the morning broke the thorn boasted of its fellowship 
with the rose 

And thus pierced with its nail the broken heart of the 
nightingale.” 

“ The beauty of idols is the Ka‘bah to which I journey ; 
love is the desert by the way, 

The railing of rivals 8 is the acacia thorn of that desert.” 


From head to foot we are covered with swellings from the 
wounds of love for thee, 

the time of his introdnetion at court the ray of royal favoar has shone 
upon him. He has made himself famous in his art and has met with much 
success." 

I Judi’i's father was Mir Man?ur, and Jnd&'i himself had the title of 

Nidir-ul-Mulk. Bad&oni does not mention tho accusation of theft whioh 
has boon bronght against the poet. Ho is said to have stolen the poems 
of Mir Asljki of Qnm (rids supra no. XI). The nnmher of his verses 
exceeded 10,000, and when on his death-bed he handed them over to J udn*i 
to Arrange. Jnda’i is snid to have published in hia own name whatever he 
thought good and to have thrown the remainder into water. Mulla Tariqi 
of 81va (I’t'd# infra no. LXXTX> has written nn epigram on this subjecti- 
on yyL cU# ^ — iXS \) i'j—A b 

| j \ y— fd jl— * — >U Ijj&f 

II Thou hast slain the disappointed AjJiki, my mind is lost in wonderment 
at the oonoealmeut of thy crime. With thee remained four divans of bis 
and what remains of thy poems is his.” Fide A»i»*».lAbari, trans., Bloch- 
maun, i, 508, n. 8. 

* Twelve, aooording to the Ain-f-iAbaii. (Trans. Bloohmann, i, 106). 

I The Atiihkada‘i-A{ori and Taqi’s Tafkirah mention another Jada*i, of 

fiiva. 



We ate the merchants of lore and these wounds ate oar 
merchandise.” . . 

<< i am a quarry half-slaughtered, fallen far from the street 
of the Friend, 

I stumble along on my way striving to see the face of the 
Friend.” - 

“ I wished to describe my ciroumstauces to that ill-natured 
one, 

She is ever in company with others, what shall I say to 
her P 

XXXIII. JazbI.i 

His name is PSdsJiah Quli, and lie is the son of Siih Quit 
g]}in Naranjl.* He has a poetic * turn of mind. The following 
verses are excerpts from his works : 

“ Such sweetness has the Beauty which knows no beginning 
conferred on the lovely, 

That love reaches a stage at which it gladly relinquishes 212 
life.” 

« See the extent of my jealousy. From love’s madness I 

come to myself |f 

If any one perceives that my speech is of the beloved. 


“ Thou art the unrestrained hunter and I am the (wounded) 
auarry 

Which the hunter, from excess of cruelty, neglects to kill. 


» Vide IftM-dWufi, tram. Bloohmsen, i, 480, 696. 

* AW.1-FM1 ssy. that Shth Qali was a Kurd from near Bagkdtd. H. was 

an old servant of Humijnn. In th. tat Z TeMm h 

nndar HH,r »*» 1» *"• H * * M mooh atUohMt.. B^rfm.In 

tha.j7.thy~ h. wa. to Garb. wb.a M.hd. QM. O- h^. 

without permUaion.left that ££££! 

Akbari 1 m is described se s commander of l,wu. 

r^JTta^tiy. jiJ, Both MSB. hava^aij whlah ia oonoo*. 
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“ Thou art one who hast not experienced the delicious 
torment of the night of separation, 

Nor seen thyself shrinking from (the fierce delight of) the 
day of reunion. 

The thorn of reproach has not detained thy skirt, 

Thou hast not seen thyself with thy head drooping on thy 
breast like a bud. 

Never has thy love been constant, 

Thou hast not felt the sweet anguish of the beloved’s 
neglect ; 

With no one hast thou held discourse of love, 

Thou hast a heart which lias nothing to regret.” 


44 My heart, at the sight of another in the arms of the be- 
loved, is like the bird 

Which the school- boy, from fear of the master, suddenly 
releases.” 

“ Now that, after an age, my eye falls on the ravisher of my 
heart 

The veil of shame falls between us, so that I ca nn ot see 
her face.” 


“ I am not one to tell my tale to a messenger, 

Or to base pretensions on what a messenger may say.” 


44 From one glance of thine in the assembly of me and my 
friendB 

213 What quarrels had we not among ourselves ? ” 


His father, §b&h Quli Kb&n, composed 1 the following quat- 
rain 


1 la the Aln'i»Akbari (trens* Blochmunn, i, 596) this quatrain is ascribed 
to Ja|bi himself. 
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« Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes 
the wine-bottle, 

Once, twice, incessantly I break my flute. 

0 Lord, deliver me from the evil promptings of my spirit l 
How often shall I repent and again break my vow of 
repentance ? *‘ 

Praised be God ! Even a clod has broken into flame. 

One day after the return from the journey to Patna* Jajbl, 
Qizi Shams-ud-din Qazvlni, and some other poets, began to argue 
about a couplet of IJusain §a»&’i’s, viz. 

“ If, for example, thou sittest behind a mirror, a person 
Standing before it sees his own image with the face 
reversed.*’ 8 

When l drew near to them they asked me the meaning of the 
couplet which formed the subject of discussion. I replied, “Suoh 
is the state of things nowadays that it is impossible to draw 
any distinction between the poetry of one’s friends and (the 
actions of) Tital. ” 8 Now this Tital, who lived in the days of 
Sultan Husain Mirza Darbari, 4 whs a wag 6 and a linguist, a 
man of disguises, 6 who used to go into social assemblies and 
into colleges clad iu the turban, the clothes, and the trappings of 
a learned man and accompanied by a body of pupils. He would 
first introduce his theses and discuss them in a very orderly 
manner, thus making himself attractive to all present. Ho 
would next introduce sophistries confused with meaningless 
arguments, until even the most learned doctors were thrown into 
perplexity. 

1 In Ootober, 1574. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 170—184. 

2 Vide p. 288 and note (2). Contemporary poet* aoem to have been si 
mnoh puzcled over this verse as I am. 

» JUJ usually signifies “ deceit " or “ flattery," bat it is clear, from what 
follows, that the author is referring to a man so named, or nicknmnod, 

* I do not understand this epithet. SulfcAn tfusain Mirai waa the king 
of Khnrisan, of the house of Timur. 

6 The text wrongly omits the word w *»ioh 

appears in both MSS. 

6 yJt J “ who or what tarns, changes, or reverses." 



XXXIV. JahIU ok KiLPl. 

He is the son of Siaikb Jai&l, WSjil, who was the deputy of 
SfeeiUi Mu ham mad Qbaus,' and took great delight in the ecstatic 
songs and dances of darvUhet. Jamili, though he has very little 
of the ecstatic piety of hiB father, is yet not without a love of 
learning and poetio taste, although he has written some ridicu- 
Ions 2 verses. 

The following verses are extracted from his works:— 

“ Whenever 1 think on the rose of thy face, 

Like the broken-hearted nightingale I utter lamentations. 
If the joy of union with thee has never been my lot, 

I can, at least, indulge my heart with grief for the want of 
thee.” 


“ Since her ringlets have led me into love’s madness, 

My distracted heart is bound in the bonds of that mad- 
ness." 

He has written an ode in praise of Q§sim 4 Ali Khan, the corn- 
chandler, governor of Kalpi, in the course of which this couplet 
occurs : — 

“ To connect thee with the race of Khtas (nobles) 

Is most revolting and most unfit." 

This couplet also is attributed to him, but God knows whether 
correctly or not : — 

M The mouse of my heart, which I nourished with blood 
drawn from my liver, 

Has been suddenly seized by the cat of love, 

Pieroed by her teeth, and carried off.” 2 

His elder brother, Shaikh Fa?il, was a wonderful Arabic 
scholar, and has written some fine poetry in Arabic. The follow- 

i Vid$ pp. 6—10. 

I Or, perhaps, in a good sense, “ eomjc ” or " humorous." 

ft T his oonplst, and that which precedes it, raise a doubt as to what the 
author' meant by attributing J! bum to the poet. One of the 

oosplefte is witty and the other is ridienlons. 
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mg is tbe opening couplet of an ode which he wrote in answer 
to an ode by Mu'ln-ud-din T&ntarani 

0 beautiful of face, my face, from days of old, has declined, 

My soul has descended to tlie pit and tears have followed 
like running water. 

One day he recited this couplet, and as both he and his 
respected brother have very sallow complexions 1 said, “ In this 
opening couplet you have evidently addressed your younger 
brother.” This quip was very well received. The opening 
couplet of the original ode, which was answered, is : — 

“ 0 thou of easy circumstances, sure thou hast thrown my 
affairs into confnsion, 

Thou hast disturbed my heart by thine absence and it iB 
in a decline owing to its palpitation,” 1 

And gbaikb Fazil has written on Fall's commentary 1 an 215 
essay in Arabic, iu prose and verse, whioli furnishes sufficient 
proof of his great learning. At the present time both brothers 
have set ont from L&hor for their native place. If, in the 
course of following the object which they have in view, which 
is a review of all the Imams of India, they do not slay one 
another utterly, it will be a wonder. 

XXXV. Ci£0Tl.® 

He is Shaikh Qusaiu the $fifi, whose native place is Dihll, 
and as he is a disciple of Shaikh Salim Ciafati * he has ohosen 

1 This ia the opening couplet of a qatidah by TsnfArini. 

* Probably the 8aicdfi‘-til-tlh4tn (‘ rays of inspiration '). As Faiji has 
been oarefol, in this book, to nte no words containing a dotted letter the 
work is probably more of interest at a feat of intellectual gymnaatica than 
of value ae a theological treatise. Vide Aini-Akbari, trans. Bloohmaon, 
i, 540. 

8 Tbs Jhbaqdti*Akbari contains the following notice of Ciffcti i— 

” Shaikh Oilhti of Dibit, whose name was tfaaao (probably a misreading 
for tfosain) was one of the disciple* of Shaikh 8alim Ci(hti. He used to 
wear the garb of a $ufi and passed his days in religions ecstasy. 

♦ Fide pp. 18—17. The text has “Sh^tt l* 11 "” hat “geCm” is 
correct. 



t hin poetical name. He was one of the §1lfi members of the 
monastery at Fafcbpur, otherwise known as Sikri. He has 
composed a dlodn and is the Author of several works, one of 
which is 44 The Book of the Heart and the Soul” written in verse, 
but in an Indian style, and since its purport is the same as that 
of the book 44 Beauty and the Heart,” in which the master Mir 
*^11 Sblr 1 has displayed hia verbosity, it would be a pity to soil 
one's tongue with the mention of it. 

Perhaps this opening couplet is the only one of several 
thousands of couplets written by Oisjitl whioh is worthy of 
mention 

44 Such love has Qais * for the peacock’s feather 
That it would seem that he believes its eye to be the foot- 
print of Lail$’s camel.” 

XXXVI. Ja‘far.» 

He is a Sayyid of Hir&t and has good taste in poetry and in 
the composition of enigmas. He was the chief paymaster of 
Ataga Kbin + and has written an ode and composed an enigma 
dedicated to Mirza 'Aziz KUka, 6 containing a list of his titles 
and prayers for his long life and prosperity. The following few 
couplets are selected from his poems : — 

l Amir ‘Ali Shir was tbe vafir of 8ulj;in Husain Mini, king of Khuriain. 
of the home of Timur (a.d. 1470—1606) and waa the patron of the poet 
Jim J. I have not seen a copy of hia book, or of Cisljti’a, hot from the way 
in whioh the author apeak* of them they were probably books on 0S/!-ism. 

• Qais, usually known by his epithet of Majnun, “ the distracted by love, 4 ' 
was the lover of Laili. 

6 This poet ia not mentioned in the j4in.i.Akbari nor in the Tabaqii** 

art. 

4 gfcams-ud'dm Mafearamad Ataga (* foster-father') Shin was the fester- 
father of Akber and was a oom mender of five thousand. He wee murdered 
by Adhem Shin, Key 16, 1668. Fid* Afn-i-AAtari, trane. filoohmaan, 

*, m. 

6 Mini 4 Alia Mika, gfcan-i-Afefn, waa the eon of Ataga gfelii and a 
eommaader of five thoneand. Fid# ifo-i.ifteri, trass. Bioohmaoa, i, 
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41 How that the comb has disturbed those musky locks 1 
Ah, that the wind would bear this message to thine earl " 


“ I would not that the dust, even of musk, should settle on 216 
that cheek, 

God forbid that dust should have a place near tby heart." 


“ The place of herbage in the garden is beneath the foot of 
the rose, 

In the garden of thy beauty 9 herbage has settled on the 
rose." 

XXXVII. Ja'far Bf o.» 

He is well known as Ayaf Kfcftn the Q&zvlnf, and is brother's 
son to Mirzft Qhiyag-ud-dln 1 AH l iyaf KbSn, the late paymaster* 
in-ohief. He is himself now one of the chief paymasters. So 

1 Literally “ that musky chain." The reference is to the chain hung in 
the conrt of an oriental sovereign which petitioners for jostioe oontd shake 
and thus arouse the king and bring their grievanoes to his notice. 

1 ixJba, as in both MSS. The test has “ paradise " which 
does not suit the meaning of the verse. The reference is to the down on 
the oheek of the beloved. 

8 Ja*far Beg was Miras Qivlm-nd.din, son of Badi'*us-Zamfin of Qasvin, 
who had been vaxir of Kighin daring the reign of ghsh Tabmisp and had 
presented his son at the Persian Court. He oame to India in 1677 and was 
presented to Akbar by his uncle, Mini OhlyM-nd-din ‘All iyaf Skin. 
After his unole’s death he was appointed commander of two thousand, and 
reoeived the title of Ayaf Khln. He was appointed soooeesively Tbinadir 
of 8awid (Swat), governor of Kashmir, divin-i-kul, $*bad&r of Bihlr and 
commander of three thousand. On Jahlngir's aocession be was appointed 
atfflq to Sal(sn Parvis and, later, Vakil and oommauder of fire thousand. 
Be aooompanied Parvis to the Dakan as bis atiliq and died there in ah. 
1021 (a d. 1612) at the age of 68. He was a man of great genine, ai^ 
able financier, a good aooonntant, a great horticulturist, and one of the beat 
poete of his time. He was a free-thinker, and was one of tba members of 
Attar's M divine faith." Tide Ain-t-Aibari, tracts. Bloohmann, I, 209, 411— 
412 st patiim, Ttonli-Jahanfrii 106, 109 it patiim, sad the Ttbaqjti- 
mart. 
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Litter is liis resentment at having received no honour in the 
days in which his uncle was influential at court, that he continues 
to sliow it, and to attack his uncle even now that he is dead. 1 * * * 
His poetic genius is greater than that of all his contemporaries, 
bnt is restricted by not being exercised, owing to his love of 
pleasure and ease and the great demands made upon his time by 
official business. He is also moderately fond of learning. Had 
he been a man of one occupation he would have enchanted the 
hearts of many of the poverty-stricken people of this time, 
which would probably have been worth to him forty tttmiim in 
cash* (Whenever he made any considerable sum of money by 
his poetry he would squander it.) 8 

The following few couplets are some of his : — 

“ My lives are cast to-day in the ways of injustice 
For wherever the beloved sets her footheads fall.” 


If, like the moth, I fly distractedly around thy candle, 
0 obstinate one ! 

My presumptuous flight will at length land me in death.” 


“ The roses of all are despoiled by the autumn, 

Bnt in my ease both the rose-tree and the rose-garden are 
gone.” 

“ Thine affair, 0 .Tn‘far ! is fallen into the fire, 

217 Two hundred songsters are here not worth one sala- 
mander.” 

“ At length the day of resurrection has come for the 
reckoning of my sin. 

0, tear up the record of the sins of tho people.” 

1 Lit. " He fights and quarrels even with his spirit.” 

* Then equivalent to £120. 

8 The passage in brackets is uot in tho text, but hss been supplied from 

the MSS. 
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What plain was this and what hunter that always brought 
down the game P 

No quarry appeared in view, but received an arrow from 
him.” 

“ T must write a letter concerning my grief to her who 
possesses my heart ; 

The grief of my heart is great, I must write to my love 
concerning it.” 

“ If Thou art pleased with Ja‘far, with the faith which he 
holds and his heart, 

I nm deputed by him to say that he freely gives Thee this 
faith and heart.” 

“ Behold my magnanimity ! A hundred loaves of the book 
of hope 

Have I torn into a hundred piecos and washed them with 
tears of blood ! ” _____ 

“ A rose has now bloomed in the garden afresh, 

For last night the nightingalo slept not till the morning. 


“ Since the city was too small to contain the griefs of my 
heart 

The open plain was created for my heart. 


* All thy complaints are over, as inino begin. 

For the wholo of my complaint is that 1 do not hear the 
voice of thy complaint. 


••Come into her heart, O pity, and let not my grief be in 

FoT'l am deeply afflicted while she is occupied with 
cruelty.” 

39 
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“ Ja'far found the way to tlie street of his love, 
Now he will hardly rise to his feet again.’ ' 


“ She came and distracted me, and remained not for so long 
That I could make my heart acquainted with consolation.” 

XXXVIII. Haidar! of TabrIz.« 

He has performed the pilgrimage to Makkah. He was tko 
pupil of Lisani, and has written, in reply to the book Sahto*ul- 

I In the Tubatidt-bAklari it is said that Haidari cuino three times from 
‘ Iraq to India and, having profited much by the generosity of Akbnr's 
Court, finally returned to ‘Iraq The following is the substance of Mr. 
Blochmann’s note regaiding him, on p. 003, of his translation of vol. i, of 
the Ain-i*Akbart 

Haidari was three times in India. The first time he came ho was young, 
and found a patron in Muhammad Qasim Khan of Nishiipur. Uis company 
was inoro ngrceublo than his poems. The Magnavi which he wroto in 
imitation of Sa'di’s Hast an is insipid, and remained unknowu. Though he 
made money in India ho wrote a satirical quatrain on the country, the 
purport of which is that in a country in which two men can feust for a 
rupee the worth of the men is not difficult to guess. On his second return 
to India ho found a patron in Mir/ii ‘A/.i z Kuka, Khan-i-A'/am. who gave 
him two thousand rupees for an ode. Shams-iid-diu Muhammad, Ataga 
Khun, introduced him at Court For an ode on tho elephant Akbar pre- 
sented him with two thousand rupees and a horse. The third time he came 
to India he attached himself to Miiza ‘ Abdur- Rahim, Khsnkliinln, whom 
ho accompanied on his expedition to Gujarat, and received liberal presents 
for an ode on the victory of Sarkie. lie returned to Knshiin, the governor 
of which town, Aglja Khi/r Nahtivandi, befiiendod bim. As Tabriz had 
just been destroyed by tho Turks of Hum ho settled in ‘Iriq, at a place 
called iu the MS8. jlk'i which for its excellent climate and fruits had no 
equal iu Trlq or JQiuris&u. At about that time Shih ‘Abbis came to that 
place on a hawking expedition and, having been treated with discourtesy 
by a durr/sA, ordered a geneial massacre of the inhabitants, whioli was 
happily prevented by Ijaidnii’s iutluence. Haidari died at this place, be- 
loved by all, in ah 1(X'2 (ad. 1 593-94-) His son Simiri came to India 
after his father's death, and was made by the Khinkhanin Mir Simsn of 
his household. Ho was also a good officer, and was kilted during the wars 
in the Dnkatt, when with giiihnnvi/. Khan, the son of his patron. 
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Lisan (‘a slip of the tongue’) by his fellow-pnpil Sharif of 
Tabriz, the Lis&n*uhQfcaib (‘a voice from heaven ’) in praiso of 
fiisani. He was for sorao time in India and then left and 
returned, and again went away in such sort that ho cannot 
return again. I have Been his divfin, containing about- 14,000 
couplets, but with very little good stuff 1 among all these. In 
an ode describing the imperial elephants lie has written 
“ Thoy were not mounds of driven sand — 

His elephants, for they are in battle array ; 

And, for the purpose of engulfing his foes 
They are, on every side, the billows of the ocean of cala- 
mity.” 

As meed for (his ode the emperor ordered that a horse and a 
money reward should he given to him, hut the treasurer delayed 
in carrying out the order, and Haidnri wrote this fragment:— 

“I have a difficulty, 0 King! I wish to present to thee n 
petition. 

My difficulty imprints on my heart a hundred brands of 
regret. 

Thou didst command silver and gold to he given to me, 
but from thy treasurer 
It is hard to get, and yet harder not to get/’ 2 

Some of his verses : — 

‘‘No trust is to be placed in the love a of the moon-faced 
beauties of this world 

A ray of the sun settles not long on one place. 

“ I bum ever with an inward fire, such it is. 

I am contemned everywhere, such is my miserable lot. 

1 I have translated literally.* 

1 From the note on the preceding page it would seem that Mafdari at 
i*at received his reward. 

• This is a play upon words. The word h^re used, means also 
''•nn.” 
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A fragment. 

“ Haidar! ! Strive, like the virtuous, to the utmost 

To attain to some perfection in this world of sorrow ; 

For to go from this world deficient in anything 

Is as though one were to leave the bath unclean.’' 

XXXIX. HuznI.i 

lie was one of the learned men of ‘Iraq. During the dis- 
turbances at Hirat he left that perilous place to journey toward* 
India, but before he reached his goal he set forth for the descit 
of non-ex isteuce. The following verses are his : — 

“ Laughter comes upon ine w lieu 1 think on the simplicity 
of Huzni, 

For he loves, and expects fidelity from his beloved. 

Tho loved one, in her ignorance, rendered fruitless iny 
efforts on his behalf * ; 

And the strange thing is t hat he is all the more indebted 
to me.” > 

“ I throw my dnrrigh's robe on the fire that thou mayest 
smell the odour of faith 

From the patched garment, every thread of which is a 
ft ro- worshipper’s sacred thread.” 

XL. HayaiI of OIlas." 

lie was a .sympathetic friend, and excelled in all descriptions 
of poetry. He entered the imperial sorvice on the recommenda- 

1 Thus described in tho Tdb<i-i<it-i.Akbari —“Mir fjazni was one of the 
learned men of hi* time Ho was travelling from 'Iraq to pay bis respect* 
to the emperor, when ho died." In the Ahi-fdkbrv/ (trans. Hlochmann, 
i, r,Gf>) he is thus described, " He was an inquiring man of a philosophical 
turn of mind, and well acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. lie 
was free and easy and good hearted. Friendliness was stamped on his fore- 
head. He is said to have boon born in Junnbud, and to have been a mer- 
chant. Ho was the pnpil of CJisim-i-Kuhi. (See no. II.) 

* ijS y y j. The line as it stands does not 

scan. We should probably road for jyf 

Thu* described in the .I/n-i-.lAfoi" (i, 571). "A stieam from the ocean 



t ion of IJakira Abu-’l-Fatlj and grew up in tlmt service lie Ims 
written a divfin and is well acquainted with the poetry of the 
ancients. Although he is entirely destitute of actual learning 
he is strenuous and has a sound understanding and a well- 
balanced mind. 

The following verses are his : — 

“ Watch thyself well in every word that thou ulterest, 
Kepent of a speech which gladdens no heart. 

What need hast thou of the wing of a bird ? If (he men 
of this- age aro employed in light talk 
Borrow the foot of the ant, and flee.” 


“ Oud doth not accustom my tongue to the uttering of com- 
plaints. 

May He not associate me with complaints, especially of 
thee.” 

Quatrain, 

" Kvcr hast thou treated me with harshness,— thou ait 
excused . 

Thou hast heard hut the name of faithfulness, — thou art 
excused : 

Thou snyest, 4 I am falsely accused of harshness ’ . 

Thou hast not tried thyself,— thou art excused.” 

Quatrain 

“So long as thou art employed in the nurture of vain 
desires 

Thine nxe shall strike no stump hut thine own foot. 

«>t thought passes by hm house . rm r<TtnPH8 and equity are visible on his 
forehead. Serenity and truth are in him nmtorj ; ho in fiee fmm tho bad 
qualities of pools” Ho is snid to have boon horn a( Knsht in dilan and to 
havo belonged to the common people of that place To hottoi bis circum- 
stances he went to India, was introduced by llakim Abu-1 fall) (lilnni 
(see c iii, no. VTII) at conrt, got a jihj n, and was liked by Akhar. Ho 
joined the Khankhanan in the wars in tho Dakan and lived chiefly at 
Hnrhinpur, whero he built a villa and a im«v' 1 called after him. Ho was 
alive in A.n. lUio. 
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No enemy works thee such mischief as thou workest thy- 
self, 

Thy blood is on the head of thine own imagining.” 


“We have associated with unbelievers 
, But found among them no waist worthy of the sacred 
thread,” 1 

An ode . 

“ I dosire a house of mourning that I may shut its door on 
myself 

But my resolution has peopled it, and now 1 desire some 
desert spot. 

The world is disturbed by stories of “ to-morrow ” and 
“yesterday,” 

I desiro some tale of the speech of iny own grief. 

221 From the fields of this world, the harvest of ox and ass, 

I desire no harvest nor ear of corn nor even a grain. 

I am content whether I be killed by the sword of the 
warrior of Islam or t ho arrow of the unbcliover, 

I thirst for my own blood and all I require is a cnp. 

Hay&tl, sit not before mo, proven t not my ravings, 

I am a lover and thou art wise, a demented companion 
is what I require.” 


XLI. IJayA'T. 

He was in Gujarat with Mirzi Nizfim-ud-diu Ahmad. 2 The 
following verses are by him : — 

“ The message of the loved one re-opens the wound in my 
liver, 

And renews the grief of farewells and tho pain of tho 
journey.” 

1 j\jj the sacred thread worn by Hindus of the higher castes and by fire- 
worshippers. 

* Tho author of the Tabaqiit-i-Akhnri, in which work Hays’! is not 
msntioned* 
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Quatrain. 

“ The lover passed his cheek against thy door and went, 

He displayed that love which he had for thee and went 
One night, having obtained admission to the assembly 
and union with thee by a thousand stratagems, 

The moth opened his eyes to the candle, and went.” 

XLII. HalatI. 1 

His name was Y&dgar, and he claimed descent from the late 
Sultau Sanjar, 4 though in the Tdrikh-i-NizHml 8 Mirza Ah in ad 
says that he was a Caghat&i. Ho was known for his sincerity 
and orthodoxy. Ho wrote a diviln. The following verses aro 
his : — 

“From weeping there remains not in my livor so much 222 
moisture 

That the bird of thine arrow could wet his bill therein.” 

“ Would that I could be the string of thy shift 
So that thou and 1 might be enclosed in one garment.” * 


“ That line of dark musk on the page of thy cheek 
Is a new revelation from on high.” 

“ I constantly come behind the rival and cover his eyes in 
sport, 

That he may have no share in the joy of beholding my 
beloved.” 

“ The dark mole is placed by the corner of thine eye 
Like a hunter sitting in ambush for his prey.” 

* HiUti i« thus briefly described in the Ain-i- Akbari (tnins. Bloehmsnn, 
i. 695), "Hi* name is Yidgsr. (le is a selfish man.'* In the fa baqit-i- 
Akbari he is described as a soldier by profession. 

1 The fifth son of Pir Mnljammad Mini, grandson of Amir Timor. 

8 This is the Akbari by Mini NirAm-ud din Ahuiad. 

♦ Cf. Tennyson's “The Miller’s Daughter ” 



" Again am I weeping for the beauty of that rose , 

To-day have 1 seen the rose, for I have again become the 
nightingale.” 

“ Thy ravishing lip has suffered much from fever spots, 

Alas that thy rose-petal has been damaged by hail.” 

IJalati’s father had the poetical name of Wftlihi. This open- 
ing couplet is by him : — 

“ Tho moon of the ‘Id has shown her eyebrow, and glad- 
dened my heart, 

Thanks be to God, who has freed me from this thirty 
days’ grief.” 1 

His son, although lie had the poetical name of Baqa’i, changed 
it to Rusva’i (‘ the blackguard ’) on account of his unprofitable, 
ness. He met an early death, for having, by instructions from 
his mother, given his unfortunate father poison, for somo fault 
that he had committed. He was sent, by the emperor’s order, from 
Kasjjmlr to Labor, where the Ku twill executed him. He had 
some poetic genius, and wrote the following couplet : — 

^ “ While thy death-dealing glance is the despoiler of life 

Doutli looks on from afar with regret.” 

XLIII. The_Khan-i-A‘jam . 4 

He is Ataga [Chan who, when the imperial army was defeated 
at Jausa , 8 at tho time when the king who had obtained forgive- 

1 The thirty days' fast of Ramazan, which comes to an end on tho 
appearance of the now moon of Shnwwil, which ushers in tho * Id nl-Filr . 

* Shams-tul-din Muhammad Khan entered tho service of Ksmrfm Miici 
as a common soldier. For the service rendered in saving his life Humiyun 
attached him to his service and subsequently, at Arnarkot, appointed his 
wife wet-nurse [ anaga ) to tho child Akbar, conferring on her the title of 
Ji Ji anaga, ghnnis-nd-iHu remained with the young prince while Uumayun 
waa in Persia, and received, after the emperor’s restoration, the title of 
Ataga ('foster-father') Khan. After Akh.,r’s accession Ataga Khan w«s 
sent to Kubnl to bring to India the empieBa- mother and the other Begamt. 

8 A village on the bnnks of the Ganges, where Humiyun was defeated 



ness , 1 the emperor HurnSjuu, fell, like a crocodile, into the river 
Ganges, and the sun of dignity * nearly disappeared for ever 
in that boundless waste of waters, seized his hand and brought 
him from that whirlpool of calamity and from the deep waters 
of destruction to the shore of safety aud security. This service 
led to his very great advancement. 

Although his dignity is too great for him to be described as a 
poet or one given to poetry, still, as he had poetic genius the 
following verses by him are quoted 

“ My little tear, set not thy foot forth from the house of my 
eye. 

For well-born children 8 leave the house but soldom.” 

“ If the full moon in her glory should boast o’er the sun of 
thy face 

She will at last sink down from the turquoise sky invert- 
ed.” 

by Slier Shlti. Vide vol. i, trails. Ranking, pp. 159 and n. 4 and 402 and 
n. 3. Buduoni is, however, mistaken here in saying that Ataga Khin’s 
service was rendered nt the battle of Jausii. Ilumsyiin was saved after 
that battle by a water-carrier named, neooi ding to Firishta, Nip, ion, who ii 
said by the same aatboiity to have been allowed, ms a reward, to occnpy the 
throne for half n day Ataga Khiin saved Uumayiin after tho battle of 
Qunauj. “ Tho King rode oil with the intention of going to tho high 
ground. This actiou of his in itself afforded an excuse to his men to flee, 
and a serious defeat ensued. Moreover, tho king, while crossing tho river 
(langos, becarno separated fiom his horse, und, by tho help of minmi-ud-din 
Mulmmmad of Ghazni (who eventually became tho foster-father of tho 
prince’s most excellent majesty, and was honoured in Ilindustin with the 
title of A‘7,nm Khan), escaped from t he water and returned to Agra. ’ 
l nif vol. i, traits. Ranking, p 4dl. Ni/inn-ild-din Ahmad, in the faha</tit 
l, ays, '* He had the title of Kh«n-i-A‘/atn, and was the foster-father of his 
majesty, lie ottniued to tho giade of an An\ii and \akii of tho empire and 
tasted tho cup of mmtyrdom ut tho hands of Adbam Ki»iii. H (May 10 
1562.) 

1 That is to say, deceased. 

* MS. (B)has JL* and if this reading be accepted the translation 
will be, ” his sun nearly disappeaied,” etc, 

8 Ufjtj fOj'C an obvious reference to p ***- P U P'I *7® 

40 
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The following quatrain is by his son, Yusuf Muhammad 
Khan 1 * * * * * * 8 :— 

“Those who walk self-satisfied in the street of desire are of 
one sort, 

The paupers of the valley of love of another. 

Those who seek aught but the pleasure of the beloved 

Differ widely from those who grieve with love.” 

XLIV, Khanjar Beg.* 

He is one of the CagJjatai nobles and if? related to Tardi Beg 
Khan, 8 who has been already mentioned. Ho has written a 
224 mi asnavi of three hundred couplets on his own condition and con- 
taining also the praise of the emperor. He iH a versatile man, 
unequalled in the art of war, in calligraphy, in poetry, in the 
composition of enigmas, in general knowledge, in the use of the 
astrolabe, in astronomy, and in handling figures. He is also the 
author of several works, and he has enumerated his own ex- 
cellences in the vnasnavi already mentioned. In the art of music 
he collected information regarding the systems of the Persians and 

l M8. (A) stylos him, wrongly, Muhammad Yusuf Khan. He was the 
eldest son of Atagu Khan nml distinguished himself, when twelve years old, 
in the fight with Bnirara Khun, nml was made a Khan. When his father 
had been killed by Adham j£fcnn Akbar took care of him and bis younger 
brother, ‘ Aziz Kiika. He distinguished himself during the several rebel- 

lions of the Khun Zum&n. He died, of excessive drinking, in 1565-66, 

at the nge of eighteen 

* Thus described in the Tabaqit-\>Akbaii “ He is oueuf the old Cagfeatii 

nwiirs of this dynasty. Ho was an accomplished man and excelled specially 

in music. Ho lmd poetic gonius and wrote a well-known ma*navi on 

dancing girls. 

8 A noblo of Humiyun’s court, who was faithless to his master but was 
forgiven After Uomiyuu’s return from Persia. During the conquest of 
India Tardi Beg Khln distinguished himself and received Mewat in jigir. 
On Humsyuti’s denth he rend the k&ufbah in Akbar's name and sent tho 
crown jewels to him in the Panjib. He was appointed by Akbar a com- 
mander of five thousand and governor of Dihli. On HemiVs approach he 
evacuated Dihli after some unsuccessful fighting and on this acconnt was pot 
to death by Bairara Khin in 1556. 
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the Indians and particularly regarding the six modes' of Hindu 
music, an undertaking which is impossible except to wealthy men 
of high rank and exalted position; and, indeed, there is now no 
trace of that information left in the land. 

He had no equal in his time. These few couplets, written for 
the edification and instruction of the emperor, are excerpted from 
the masmivl already mentioned 

“0 King! The world is a wonderful place, 

Every moment it presents some fresh spectacle. 

The revolving sky, like a deceitful juggler, 

Begins every moment some new prank. 

From times of old there have been in the world 
Crowned kings, with armies and suites. 

Of those old heroes, with all their desires and ambitions. 
There remain time*\vorn histories, naught else. 

Had the prophets seen any hope of permanence in the world 
Why should they have fled from it ? 

0 King ! the works of this world are all envy, 

Thus is it now, and was in the past, and ever will he : 
Among all these complicated affairs 
One’s first object should be to acquire a good name, the rest 
is naught. 

The object of this long harangue of mine is to say 
What thou should’st do now that thy turn for sovereignty 
has arrived. 

In this age, in which the world is adorned by thy presence, 
May God be thy protector from harm ! 

If the huniA * has flown fiom this rose-ganliM 
Cast thou thy shadow- on our heads. 

Since my words are without guile 

It is meet that I should offer (hee counsel. 

The modes ore Bhairav , Mila v, Siiang, Ilttufol , Vatanf, Dlpak, 

and Megh. 

$ 

* 1*6 A fabulous bird, supposed to fly constantly in tlic air without touch* 
lag the ground, and looked upon as a bird h»ppy omen, prognosticating a 
crown to every one whom it overshadows 
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Since I strive only for thy welfare, 

Why should I conceal from thee the words of truth P 
To all words, whether uttered by this one or that one, 1 
Give ear, if they touch the root of the matter. 

It behoves a king, both in season and out of season, 

To take heed to himself and to consider both the people 
and God. 

225 The poor man’s error leads only to the loss of his bread, 
The king’s error is a calamity to the world. 

The beggar takes heed only for his gullet and his patched 
robe. 

In the king’s heart there must be thought for the people. 
Kingship is best exercised according to law, 

As the king’s order is authenticated by his great seal. 

Since it is thy turn to exercise sovereignty, 

It is necessary for thee to exercise caution and prudence. 
Thou art as the candle, thy kingdom as the house, 

And thy people are around thee like moths. 

The mote in the sunbeam is not seen if the sun shines not, 
And where there is no candle there is no moth. 

That is to say, the livelihood of all is from tht-e, 

Thou art the shepherd, and thy people are the flock. 

The flock has come to thy pasture ; 

How canst thou leave the flock to wander unrestrained ? 
God has appointed thee their guardian, 

The shepherd’s dignity belongs to His prophets ; 

Neglect not then the practice of the prophets. 

But take heed to thyself and also to mankind. 

A happy life is a jewel. See that thou value it properly, 
And count as gain both wealth and dominion. 

Thou art a king with a prophet’s attributes, 

Thou art in the world for a great work. 

Justice and equity, generosity, knowledge, liberality, 
Favour aud grace, humanity kindness, and faithfulness. 

1 j** b ' Zaid ' or 1 Amr/ proper names used b j way of generalisation • 
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All these thou hast by the grace of God, 

What shall I do if thou ignore thine own worth ? 

Thou ridest, laughing light-heartedly, on thy {161*06 ele- 
phant, 

But the people lining the walls to see thee pass are weeping. 
Thou layest thy hand on the tusk of the elephant, 

But thy people take the finger of anxiety between their 
teeth : 

Thou layest thy hand on the elephant’s trunk, 

But our sleeves are shaken free of the world. 

Thou boldly facest the raging tiger, 

While men flee on every side in terror : 

Tako thou thy pleasure in the fighting of leopards 
While we in fear tear our faces with our hands and our 
nails : 

Thou withstandest unmoved the attack of the wolf, 

While all, both great and small, wonder at thee from afar : 
Thou seizest by its neck the snake that has, liko the 
dragon, an arrow for its tongue, 

While the people of the world are writhing in dread : 

Thou art swimming in a boundless ocean, 

While we, washing our hands of life, stand trembling 
on its brink. 

Thou enterest the forest iutcnt on the chase, 226 

The people stand at its margin in fear and anxiety. 

Tn one dark night thou travellest a month’s journey, 

While men struggle after thee sighing for the light of a 
torch : 

Thou wanderest almost naked in the cold, 

While the people are shivering under their wrappings: 

Thou runnest, heavily clad, in the heat, 

While the people bathed in sweat, take shelter under a tree: 
Thou presseBt onward in every direction on foot, 

While we on our horns are fainting with weariness : 

Thou facest the warlike foe on the field of battle, 

While the army looks on from every side. 



What favour is this, and what sympathy, 

That thou hast towards us and towards thyself ? 

This valour of thine is beyond conception, 

This bravery is ever fresh in thee. 

Although these things are doubtless a merit, 

They are, nevertheless, a defect in a king 
While the king remains far removed from hurt, 

The people of his land are in safety : 

If a king never spares himself, 

The whole world is thrown into confusion. [presence ; 
We desire the world and our lives to be blessed with thy 
Without thee what are the world and our lives to us ? 
Jvhaujar, beware of prolixity, 

And weary not the king’s heart : 

This speech of thine has wandered from the point, 

And the king has no need of it : 

Since he is accepted before God 

His wealth consists in devotion to business. 

His very sleep is perfect wakefulness 
Even when he wanders, it is perfect wisdom. 

The light is with him who does his duty 
And thus becomes independent of all labour.” 

When he recited this mas navi he was honoured with various 
favours. He has also composed a divfln, which is well known, 
The following verses are by him 

“ How often in her street shall my heart secretly heave sighs, 
And afterwords how often shall I lament that my life if* 
leaving me ? ” 

“ The waters havo passed over my head, and my life has gone 
on the breeze ; 

My body has become dust ; yet still the fire of my heart 
breaks into flame.” 

At the time when the Kb&nzaman and Bahidur raised their 
heads as high as v the star Capella in turbulence and rebellion 1 

l * Ali Quli Khin received the title of gfcsnsamin after defeating end 
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ghanjar Beg was confederate with them, and fled into Bengal, 
and he has probably disappeared in consequence of those dis- 
orders. 

XLV. Khusrav!. 1 

He is sister’s son to MirzH QSsim of Junftbid.* He came to 
India after performing the pilgrimage to the HijSz, and he is in 
the service of the emperor’s eldest son.® He is worthy of mention. 
The following verses are by him 

“ The heart of Khusravi is so inflamed with the light of loves 
That candles to light his tomb may be made of his bones." 

capturing IleniG at Plnipnt. Bahadur was Ins younger brother. The 
Khnn.i-Zam&n renderod most important services by clearing the eastern 
districts of Afghlns, and amassed groat wealth from his spoils. He was 
constantly in rebellion. He first fell into disgrace owing to a scandalous 
affair with §hiham Beg, who had been page to Hum&yun, and was deprived 
of his ma^alls. Ho then rebelled, and having defeated the Afghans under §b6r 
Khin, the son of 4 Adll, in Jaunpur, retained the spoil for himself. At the 
end of the sixth year of his reign Akbar moved against him in person, but the 
Khinzamin submitted, and was pardoned, and his uuthnlh in Jaunpur were 
restored to him. In the tenth your ho ngain rebelled, but was induced by 
Mun'im Khin to submit. Late in the year 1566, when Akbar marched against 
Mirzn Muhammad Hakim, the Khanzarniin icbelled again, read the Khutbah at 
Jaunpur in the name of Mitzi Muhammad Hakim, and marched against 
Qannauj.' In 1667 Akbnr resolved no longer to pardon the Kh»nzam4n, 
left the Punjab, returned to Agra, and marched Ihenco against the rebel. 

I ho Khanzamiin fled from Qnnnauj to Minikpur where his brother Bahadur 
was. The rebels were Anally defeated by Akbar at Fathpiir about 10 or 12 
miles SB. of Kara, on the Ganges, on Juno 9, 1667. Bahadur was captured 
»nd exeented and tho Khinzamnn was decapitated by a soldier, his head being 
brought to Akbar. It was probably after this battle that Khanjnr Beg fled 
to Bengal. 

* Called in the Ain-i*Akbnri (trans. Bloch matin, i, 691) Khusravi of Quin, 

** town between Yaxd and Hirat. Oighistani call* him Sayyid Arnir Khusravi 
nnd says that he excelled in music. According to the Akbmi he 

was sister's son to Mirzi Qiisim of RuknAbM (pr-.bably a misreading) and 
entered the emperor's service, in which he was honoured by the imperial 
bounty. 

2 Otherwise Jnntbod and Gunibld. 

8 8ultan Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahingir. 
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“ The lions of the temple of Makkah will not pollute their 
claws with my blood, 

Do thou, my companion, regale with this morsel the dogs 
of the monastery.*’ 1 

XL VI. MIr DaurI. 8 

His name is SuH&n Bftyazid, and his title Ktltib*uUMulk (‘scribe 
of the kingdom’). It is probable that nobody in Hindustan has 
written the nasta'liq hand better than he, and he has reasonably 
good taste in poetry. At the end of his life he obtained grace to 
perform the pilgrimage of Islfim. The following verses are by 
him: — 

“ At times thou art in my very soul, and at times in my 
afflicted heart, « 

Such is thy levity that thou canst not remain in one 
place.’* 

An odfi. 

“ Had I not been pampered by union with thee, 

I had never suffered so much now from parting with thee. 8 

228 The bird of my heart is burnt like a moth. Ah me ! 

Would that I had never fluttered around that candle which 
illumines the night. 

Had I not brought blood to ray eyes with the arrow of her 
eyelashes, 

I had never become a mark for her heart-piercing arrow.” 

A quatrain . 

“ Since my love has departed from my sight, 

My heart's blood flows from my afflicted eyes. 

1 i.e. " Since Isl&m will have none of me hand me over to the Christians 
or the Zoroastrians.” 

* Called in the <Iin-t.dJk6ari (trans. Blochmann, i, 103), where he is men- 
tioned only as a calligraphic, Maullnn Daori. In the 7hb<iqdt-»’4Abari he is 
that deeoribed, " Mir Demi, a o nlligraphist to whom the emperor gave the 
title of Kitib-ul-Mnlk. He is the author of a dii'dn." He was born at 
Hir&t. 

8 Qf. 1 4e fond Kiss 1 by Bums. 
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She has gone from my sight but not gone from my heart. 

Nay, surely this cannot be, 

For that which goes from the sight goes from the heart.*' 

One of the Mir's pupils in calligraphy, who was also one of the 
writer’s companions, was Khwaja Ibrahim IJusain the AM* 1 
(may God have mercy on him!), who was a well-born man of the 
city of Balflt, 2 and closely related to Sljaikh ‘ Abd-ur RaljraJn the 
Balftti of Lahor, who was, in his time, famed throughout the 
world as a religious leader and a follower of the snints. Kbwftja 
Ibrihim Husain in the flower of his youth left this world of deceit 
for the abode of joy, to the infinite regret of his friends; and the 
writer suffered in one year, and within the space of a few days, 
the grief of losing him and the grief of losing Mirzft Nizira-nd- 
diff Ahmad, 8 and these griefs renewed my regret for the loss of 
my old friends— a regret which grows stronger every day. 

i The Ahadh were a corps of picked men corresponding to the ‘Gentlemon of 
the Lifeguards* in the days of Charles II and James VII. Most of thoolerki 
in the imperial offices and the foremen in Akbar's workshops belonged to 
thisoorps. According to Abii-l-Fafl they were called Acadia booause they 
were fit ‘for a harmonious unity, * whatever meaning was attached by 
Akbar's phrase-maker to that oryptio utterance. They provided their own 
horses and were thus what we oall siliifydirs, and men were frequently 
selected for command from tliia corps d’ftite. Vide Aln-i-Akbart , trans. 
IMochmaiin, i, passim. Akbar was so proj udiced against the Arabic language, 
as being the sacred tongue of Islim, that he condescended to tamper with 
tho spelling of words, excluding letters that woro peculiar to Arabic. 
thus became in official reoords. 

* In north-western Afghanistan. 

3 The author of the Jh baqit-i-Akbari and intimate friend of tho author. 
Badioni (vol. ii, text 397) says, 41 Ho passed away from this faithless world 
at the age of 46 of a hectic fever, and carried nothing with him but a good 
name. Many of his friends and companions who had had esperionco of his 
courtesy, entertained great hopes of him, but none more than this worthless 
ono, olosely bound to him by a communi'y of faith and friendship, entirely 
disinterested so far as worldly matters wore concerned. We shod tears of 
giiof and beat our breasts with tho stone of despair, but saw at length no 
lomedy but patience and resignation, which are the quality of rhe holy and 
the practice of the pious. Regarding this calamity as the greatest of ml* 
fortunes and disasters, I took it greatly to heart, and henceforth let n»y heart 

41 
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Alas, I see no remedy for my pain ! 

I hud some hope of union:— that is gone 

* All my concerns are languishing, because 

I see that the promise of my friends is unfulfilled. 

Alas ! Misfortunes have crowded so thickly upon me that I have 
scarcely the strength left to bewail them. But what cause is there 
for bewailing, since we are all 1 eneath one dome and have but to 
pass behind the veil to meet once more ? 

The following chronogram was composed on IQjwaja Ibrahim 
ljusain’s death : — 

“ In accordance with the command of the Ruler of the 
universe, 

In the month of Safar, Kbwaja Ibrahim Husain 
Journeyed from this world of wickedness and dishonour^ 
And the date of his death was found in the words, 

4 Kbw&ja Ibrahim Husain.”' 1 

XLVII. DaioilI.* 

He has recently come from ‘Iraq and has been appointed au 

go out no more in friendship to any person, resigning myself to the corner of 
obscurity." 

l The sum of the letters is : —600 +6+1+3+5+1+2+ 200 + 1 + 5 + 10 f 
40 + 8 + 60+ 104 60-997 (a n. 1689). 

* In the JfM-i-Afcbnri (traus. Blochmann, i, 608) Dakhli ‘of IffahSn* is 
thus dosoribed, " He is a man without selfishness and of a reserved character. 
Though ho says but little ho is a ninn of worth." Mr. Blochmann discovered 
tho following facts about Duk^li. His name was Malik Ahmad, and ho was 
tho son of Malik»uNMuluk Maq?iid 'Ali, proprietor of VerkopSi, twelvi? 
farmkhn from Iffahiin His mother's father was the great §hai&2 Abu*l* 
Qisim, who had such influence with Tuhmiisp that several legacies in Persia 
belonging to Makkah weio transferred to him, and of other foundations he 
was appointed MutamiUi He thus grew rich, and obtained so great a 
following that people persnndod Tahmisp that he was bent on rebellion or 
heresy. He was therefore blinded, and afterwards lived a retired life. He 
addressed to Tahmnsp n poem which procured him a pension. In his retire* 
ment Dakhli was employed to arrange his poems and thns acquired a taste 
for poetry, and received from his grandfather the tattaluf of Dn£hli. After 
attending on his maternal uncle for some time Dakfcli went to Isfahan, where 
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Ahadi aud before he attained this dignity he wrote the following 
quatrain on Sharif-i-Sarmadi 2 the roster-keeper, inspector of 
the AhadUt who has an enormous moustache : — 

“ This simpleton will at length become an Ahadi, 

And will be asking for the felt cap * 

In the depth of his perplexity he will, a hundred times a 
day, 

13ecome a sacrifice for JSarmadi’s moustache.” 

XLVIII. DanihI.* 

Danih is a village in the district of Nishfipur/ where he 
passed a life of humble contentment in tilling the soil. Suddenly 
the seed of wandering was sown in his heart and ho conceived a 
desire to visit India and gained no advantage from his husbandry. 
Hehas written most of his poetry in his own rustic dialect, but 
lias also composed many odes in more polished language. Ho 
Urtve up the use of his own rustic dialect when ho found that it 
could not be understood by the generality of people. One day 
a poet with the takh<dlns of Ulfati was playing polo, when his 
stick Hew from his hand and struck him on the nose. Dftnihi 
wrote the following epigram on the circumstance : — 

” So much bad verse did Ulfati recite 
That all the libertines were delighted with him. 

His polo stick by ill chance bitiko 
The bridge of his nose instead of his teeth.” * 

They say that Qilij {£ban 7 was the subject of this epigram. 

tio acquired some reputation as a poet. Hi* came to India in A.n. 1680 
for fire years in Akhar’s service. In loOl-PS he went to tho l)akan 
found a patron in the Khan Khanan. in whose service ho was in 1010, 

"as a good soldier. 

1 I’»de p. 317, n. 1. 

* no. LXH. 

3 Worn by the Afradii. 

4 Dauihi is not mentioned in the nor in the JTatafldNt-ilk&arf. 

4 Or Nigfiibur, tho well-known town in Khariissn. 

4 i.e., that he ipiglit recite no more poetry. 

1 Vidt no. XV. 
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XLIX. DavI’1. 

He is IJakim ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk. 1 He traces his descent on tlie 
mother’s side to that most learned man Maulana Jalal-ud-din 
DavvSni.* He is distinguished by his gracious manners and 
excellent qualities, and in the treatment of ophthalmia his equal 
has not been seen. Occasionally ho occupies himself by writing 
poetry, and tho following are some of his verses : — 

.in ode. 

“ It is not only hail that rains down from the cloud of grief 
on me in my misery. 

But stones that rain down upon me in tho form of cala- 
mities. 

So violent towards lovers is that capricious and cruel 
charmer, 

That even in the course of familiarity warfare gleams in 
her eye. 

Dava’i, it is infidelity to despair at the door of her favour, 

For rain from the cloud of her generosity covers leagues.” 


“ Each night my lamentations, sighs, and weeping reach the 
sky. 

0 Lord ! What shall one whose days are as dark as mine 
do with such nights as these P” 

An ode. 

“ No waste spot is to be seen which cannot bo peopled. 

The incurable pain of love is that here no plans avail. 

In the night of her dark locks the sleep of death fell upon 
me, 

A wonderful and confused dream not to be interpreted. 

Ah, what a glance was that to slay a lover, and where is 
the stage on the journey of love 

In whioh is to be found a breast unpierced by an arrow P " 
l Fide o. iii, no. IV. 

* A renowned logician, known m Mu^aqqiq.UDavvini. 
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" Each one who has tasted a drop of the wine of love 
Has become more wearied than before, and broken both 231 
cup and wine- jar.” 

“ Awake, my heart, for the beloved is enraged, 

And life has become hard for lovers. 

For lovers, on tho way of devotion, 

Every step is a hundred thousand leagues. 

The spacious arsenal of love 

Is all too narrow for the army of my affection. 

The arm of my ambition is long enough, 

But what shall I do V For my good fortune is lame. 

Davft’i beware, for in the street of the beloved 
Strife is hot and love is in disguise.’' 

“ Bright are those eyes which know how to see, 

Happy is that heart which knowH how to palpitate. 

How shall the torment of this narrow enge 
Be endured by the bird of my soul, which has learnt how 
to soar ? 

Never remains in the corner of my eye 
That little tear which has learnt how to run down my 
cheek. 

There is not to be found elsewhere in a house 
A wild creature which has learnt how to floe. 

Dava’i no longer has any desire for heaven, 

Since he has learnt how to pluck the lose of thy garden.” 


“ On tho day of separation, which is the moment when (the 
heart) burns, 

The soul^ employ is to fan the Hatne. 

lu the night of separation, when hope of life must be 232 
foregone, 

The heart's employ is to heap up pain and grief. 

Ail separation, such a calamity art thou that ever 
Hell is in flames for fear of thee ! 
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From the two magicians, coquetry and blandishment, 

The drunkard may learn quarrelsomeness. 

DavaM, the longing for association with the fair, 

Is an attempt to unite flame and cotton.” 

L. RafPI.i 

He is Mir Haidar of Kalian, the composer of enigmas. His 
understanding is excellent and lie has correct taste. He is un- 
rivalled in the art of composing enigmas and chronograms, 2 — 

1 Mr. Blochmann in note 3 on p. 593 of his translation of the 
Akbari gays, “ Hia fnll nnmo, according to Taqi-i-Auhadi is Amir Rafi'-nd-din 
Haidar. Ho wan a Tabatabii Sayyid of Kishiin The Ma’asir-i'Rahhni 
states that he left Persia in 999 (a.d. 1590-91) on account of some wrong 
which he had suffered from tho King of Persia, went from Gujarat in company 
with fChwaja Habibaliah to Labor, and was well reoeivod by Akbar.” 
After a st»y of a few years in India he returned to his country and in the 
shipwrock mentioned below lost property to the value of two lakhs of 
rupees. Rnfi'i wns Raved and returned to India, where his losses created 
mnoh sympathy, and ho received, at Akbnr's wish, valuable presents from 
the Amirs. After some time ho again returned to his country, his two 
sojourns in India having lasted about eight lunar years. He went to 
Makkah and Mudinah, whore he stayed four years. In a. I). 1604 he re- 
turned to Kislpin, found favour with S^ah 'AbbSs, and rocoivod some rent- 
free lands in his native town. According to the Ata&kad<i-i-A;ari he died 
in a.h. 1082 (a d. 1622-23) He had a son, Mir Hisham-i-Sanjar, mentioned 
as a poet in the Ain (trans. i, 595). 

RafiM is thus described in the Ain, His name is Haidar. He is well 
acquainted with the art of poetry, aud is distinguished as a writer of 
riddles and chronograms.” The T*baqdt -»- Akbari contains the following 
notice of him, “ Mir Haidar, the writer of enigmas, had the poetical name 
of Rafi'i. His understanding is excellent and he has correct taste, aud is 
unrivallod in the art of composing enigmas and chronograms. He speut 
his time in the emperor's service. " 

* One of RafiVs feats in this way was the discovery that the numerioal 
values of the letters of the Burat-ul-IUlaf, the 112th chapter of the QurM*, 
gave the date of the completion of Fail's SaicifV.ul-llhim, the commentary 
on tho Qar'rfn composed entirely of letters without dots. The chapter, 
which i« also oalled 8uratut-TauAid, runs as follows 

I i *i/| 4ilf ybU# 



indeed, he does not even know llmt there are any arts but these 
two. One day Shaikh Fai?i told him that the art of composing 
enigmas had gone out of fashion in Hindustan and that, the 
practice of it was considered unworthy. Ho replied, “ I have 
toiled for years in my own country in the study of enigmas, and 
now thttt I have grown old in this pursuit, how can I give it up ? ” 

He camo with Khwaja Habib ullah from Gujarat to Labor and 
received a fixed allowance from the emperor’s privy purse and 
from courtiers. He embarked in a ship and set sail for his 
native land, but, when lie had passed Hurmuz and was nearing 
Kij and Makran, 1 his ship was wrecked and all that he had was 
lost, among the rest several parts of Shaikh Faizi’s poititless 
commentary i on the Qur'iln , letters of introduction from learned 
men, and Fazii's dMn, a copy of which he was sending abroad 233 
in order to increaso his reputation. 

The following verses are by Rafi‘i : — 

“ I have a tender heart, my sprightly love, what remedy 
is there for me ? 

I am a lover with the nature of one beloved, what can 
Ido?” 

“ I was jealous of IlafiVs coffin, for thou 
Didst accompany it weeping more bitterly than the 
mourners.” 

A quatrain. 

“ The devotee sins not, for Thou art the Avenger, 

We are steeped in sin, for Thou art the Pardoner; 

and the sum of the letters gives the date a. h. 972 ( "A. r>. 1664*06). Mr. 
Blochmann in note 2 on p 549 of his translation of vol. i of the 
Akbari makes the date A H 1002 (-a.d. 1593-94) hut this is an error. For 
this fortunate discovery Hafi'i received 10,000 rupees front F«i?>. 

1 Baduoni's geography is here at fault. R**fi‘i could not have rooebod 
Uurttius (Ormuz) which is an Islnnd in the Persian Gulf opposite to 
Gombroon or Bandar»i*‘ Abbas, until he had passed boyond the coast of 
Ualcrin. Kij is an inland town of Makran. 

* That is to say the commentary composed of uudottod letters. 8ee note 
(1) above. 
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He calls Thee the Aveng#, and we the Pardoner, 

0 Lord ! say which name Thou preferrest.” 

And ho has a quatrain which contains twenty-six chrono- 
grams. 1 

LI. Raha’!. 4 

He is descended from Shaikh Zain-ud-din of IQmvaf, 8 and ho 
has composed a famous diviln. The following verses are his : — 

“ 0 love, thou didst encourage me to hope for thy favour, 
And didst then repulse my hope on every side.'* 


“ I travelled in order to ease my heart of its grief, 

How was I to know that a hundred mountains of grief 
would confront me on my way ? ** 

“ The secrets which I have with that rose are as buds formed 
of my heart’s blood ; 

To tell the heart’s secrets to all is hard indeed.” 

I Thia quatrain has not been quoted, and is not mentioned either in the 
ifin or in the Tnbaqdt. 

* Vide Ain-i’Akbart , trauB. Blochmann, i, 502, and note 1. It ia there 
•aid of Rahil that " ho pretonded to be a His name was Manlius 

Sa'd-ud-diu of Khavaf or Khif. 

3 Zaiu-ud-din Shift or Khavnfi. from whom Rahi’i traced his descent, 
was a famous aaint who died in the beginning of 8hawwal, A ll. 838 (May 
a.d. 1435). He was buried first at Mslin (or Bilin), then at Darviehabad, 
then at Hirit. His biography is given in Jimi’s Xafhdt-ul.Unt, and he is 
not to be confounded with the saint Zain-ud-din Tnibndi 

Khif or Kljftviif is a district and town in Khurasan, which belonged to 
the rovenue district of Nishibur, and was famoos for the kings, ministers, 
and learned mou whioh it produced. The town was also famons for the 
faot that its inhabitants woro bigoted Sunnis, and were persecuted by g|jih 
'Abbis of Persia. Its iuhabitants are now g&i'ahs. Tho number of 
Khar a fit in the service of the Mughal emperors whs considerable. The one 
whose name ia best known is Muhammad Hasham, known as IQiifi or 
Khavaf! Khan. author of the Muntaj&ab»Hl'LHb«b t a valuable historical 
work in three volumes, 
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“ Pass not from my eyes like tears, my denr, 

Be more humane and pass not thus by men.” 1 

“ In the heat of thy wrath thou throwest me into the fire, 
And then coquettishly warmest thy hands at the fire.” 


“ I have so devoted myself to thankfulness for that small 
mouth and that eyebrow like the new moou 
That nobody now calls me to mind.” 

“ I have suffered cruelty not only at tho hands of that 
faithless and capricious girl 

But at the hands of all from whom I hoped for faithful- 
ness.” 


“ Thou, my friend, dost not know all the grief of my heart, 
Nor all that I have suffered at tho hands of that cruel 
moon-faced beauty.” 


L1I. IUuohan!. 8 

He was an impudent jack-podding whose jesting passed all 
bounds. He was for many years in tho service of the emperor. 
Ho has written a divfln containing nearly three thousand 
couplets. This is one of his couplets : — 

“ The martyr who suffers death by the sword of his injustice 
enjoys life eternal . 

Perhaps the master-armourer who tempered the sword 
used the water of life.” 

The idea contained in this couplet closely resembles that in 
the couplet of Mir Asjiki , 8 already quoted, namely . — 

1 It ia difficult in translation to preserro the pan on (* humanity/ 

4 urbanity ') and fOy* (‘ a human being '). 

8 Baugham ia not mentioned in the Ain. In the Tabaqat he ia thua 
daaoribed, ** He waa for many yeara in the emperor’a aervico. He had a 
hitter tongue aa a lampooner." 

8 Vid$ in pra no. XI. 

42 


234 
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“ Those slain by thy cruelty lie scattered here and there 
like drunken men ; 

It would seem that thy sword was tempered with wine 
instead of water. 1 ' 

The following verses are also by Raughani : — 

“ I weep not for her cruelty, for I fear that my rival 
285 Might guess from my weeping whose cruelty was its 
cause. 11 __ 

“ My burning heart in her hands and beneath her feet is 
like a live coal, 

Which a boy in sport takes up and qnickly flings away. 1 ' 


“ Thy dignity so plants upon the mountains the foot of 
clemency 

That fountains of water flow from each vein of it. 1 ' 


0 messenger ! Give her by word of mouth an account of 
my condition, 1 for in my letter 
Thero are many words which have flowed from my pen 
while I was beside myself. 11 


“ The messenger gives me news of her coming 
In order that the force of my desire for her may draw mo 
to the road by which she is to pass. 1 ’ 

In the year H. 980 (a.i>. 1572), when the imperial army was 
marching towards Gujarat,* Rnughanl died beneath the fort of 
Abugarh 8 and was buried there Qasim Arsalan 4 made the 
following chronogram on his death : — 

l Or, * my desire * if the variant bo accepted. 

* Wheu Akbar w»a marching to tho conquest of Gujarit, which was 
annexed to the empire at tho end of 1572. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 139 — 

149 

8 Mount Abu in Uajputina, now a well-known sanatorium. 

♦ Tide p, 251. 
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“ Like a dog he delivered up his soul to the abode of in- 
fidelity.” 1 


L1II. Zain Kuka.* 

In playing Hindu music, beating the drum, and other accom- 
plishments of that sort he is unrivalled in this age. Although 
he cannot be said to have any other accomplishments, save 
calligraphy and transcription, yet he sometimes composes a 
couplet. The following is one of his couplets 

“ This world, which moves crookedly, gives me no rest, 

Until I have threaded my needle with the thread of my 
desire.” 

LIV. SulXIn op Saplak . 8 

Saplak is a village in the Qundaliar district. The vulgar in 
Iudia call him Siplaki (Sipkali) with a kusr to the b<l t which 

1 The numerical vnlnes of thn letters, added together, givo 981, or ono 
year in excess of the correct date. 

* Zain Khan waB the son of Kliwnja Maq?ud ‘Alt, a servant of Akbar’s 
mother and Piea Jim Anaga, ono of Akbar’s nurses. As ho was thus 
Akbar’s foster-brother, ho was called Kuk-i. The danghtcr of Khwiija 
Hasan (Zain Khftn’s paternal uncle) mnrried Sulfnn 8aliin (Jahangir) and 
was the mother of Sult.au Parviz. In a.d. 1096-98 Sabin Halim married 
2ain Khan's daughter. Zain KhAu was employed against the Afghan" in 
tho campaign in which Bir Bar fell. In 1580 he nperatod successfully 
against the MahmaudB and Ghoris near Peshawar, and in 1587 was up- 
|>ointed governor of Zibulistau. In 1588 lie moved against tho Yusufsais, 
and, after eight months’ fighting, subdued thorn. In 1589 ho was employed 
against rebellious Zumindara in tho Hiinilayns, and subdued them In 
1690 he wm made a commander of four thousand and in 1595-90 a commander 
of five thousand. He died in 1601-02, partly from excessive drinking. 
Vide Aln-i^Akbari trans. Blochnnnn, i, 344. In tho Tabaqat ho is given a 
title, apparently a takhalhif, which I cannot understand. It reads Al m 
Fath&ba. The text of the Lakhuaa edition of tho Tnbaqat is very corrupt. 

* I have not been able to find tho villago * Saplak ’ and therefore cannot 
be sure that the vowels in this aro correct. MSS. (A) and (B) road 

‘ Sapkali ’ or Sipkali, and this reading agrees better than that in the text 
with the Indian niokname given to the poet. Vide infra. 
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means 1 a lizard/ 1 and this greatly offended him, and he used to 
say, “ What can I do, though they call me by the name of such 
a dirty carrion creature P ” He was a devotee girt as to the loins 
and unfettered by conventions. On the day on which he saw 
Mulla Qasim KShi 8 he asked him his age. Qasim replied, 
“I am two years younger than God.” Sultan said, “ My dear 
sir, I took you to be two years older. I fear you are deducting 
from your years.” Mulla Qasim laughed and said, “You are 
worthy to associate with us.” It may be noted that as Mulla 
Qasim K&hi was a great plagiarist he probably borrowed this 
speech from Shaikh Bayazid of Bustam 8 who said, “ I am 
younger than my Lord by two years.*' This is one of the 
ravings of the Sfifts , and some men of God have interpreted it 
to mean, “ I am younger than God (may He be honoured and 
glorified!) by two years, i.e. in two qualities, that is to say self- 
existence and omnipotence ” ; for a creature may display all 
divine attributes and qualities except these two ; for the brand 
of accidental existence and dependence can never be removed 
from the forehead of a created being. I ask forgiveness of God for 
this nonsense and these ravings ! 

Sulfcan had a disposition well attuned to poetry. When he saw 
the Khanzaman,* who also used Sultan as a poetical name, and 
presented to him an ode in his praise, the Iibanzaman sent him, 
as a reward for it, a thousand rupees and a robe of honour, 
237 together with a request that he would, for his Rake, change his 
poetical name. Ho sent back the gift and said, “ Sulfcftn 
Muhammad is my name, which was given to me by my father. 
How can I give it up P Moreover, I wr ote poetry under this 

I cannot discover this word, but its meaning is olear. Kasr is 
the short vowol », hut Badioni is wrong in attaohing it to the ba or pa. lie 
should have attached it to tho «». The vulgar apparently called the poet 
either Sipkali or Siplakl (Chipkali) is the Hindustani word for the 

common hoose-lisard, whioh lives on flies and inseots. (8iplak) is a 

Dakani corruption of the same word. 

* Vida no. II. 

8 rids p. 7 andnoto 1. 

I Fids* he next biography. 
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name many years before you did, and obtained much fame by it.” 
The gb &nzaman said, “ If you do not give up the name I will 
throw you un<j.er the feet of an elephant.” and being enraged, 
he had an elephant brought to the spot. Sultan said “ Ah, what 
good fortune is mine, that I shall attain martyrdom ! ” After the 
]£bSnzainan had threatened and intimidated him for a long time, 
Maulana ‘Ala-ud-din Lari , 1 the Khanznman’H tutor, suggested 
that an ode should be selected from the divfin of the reverend 
Maulavi Jami , 8 (may God hallow his tomb!) which was at 
hand, and that if Sultan could answer it extemporaneously ho 
should be pardoned, but if not the Khanzanmn should do with 
him as he had proposed. From the divHn of the reverend 
master (may his tomb be hallowed ! ) this ode was selected 

The writing of God’s creation knew the writing on thy 
heart, 

And knew the invisible proofs of kingship on the heads 
of beardless boys. 

Sultan Muhammad recited an extemporary ode, tho opening 
couplet of which is : — 

“ Whoever has regarded his heart ns tho shell containing 
the pearl of God’s secret 
Has rightly appraised his own jewel.” 

Although this ode was no great matter the Khanzani&u was 
exceedingly pleased and praised it, and, having given the poet 
twice the reward which lie had given before, dismissed him with 
honour. But Sultan could no longer stay in that place, and 
without the Khanzam&n’s leave he ennio thence to Badftoii, and 
afterwards travelled through tho country, and went to tho 

l Vide Ain-i-Akbari t.ane. Blochmann, i, 540. According to the Ain ho 
wag learned in philosophy and theology. 1I<» came from Liriatln, and ia 
henoe called Ldrl. Ho was tho aon of Mmilaii* Kamil-ud-din I/uaain, 
and studied nnder Mnulint Jalal Dawwini &L*fri. fwr ,omo time 

Alt bar* a teacher. Once at a darbir ho placed himself More tho ften* 
i.A'jfam, when the Mir Tuzak told him to go back. “ Why ahoold not a 
learned man etond in front of fool*," aaid he, and left tho hall, and never 
came again. He got 4000 high*** m tuyuryhil in Sambhal, where he died. 

* The celebrated Pereian poet, who died iu a.d. 1403.94. 
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Dakan. In the year in which the four kings of the Dakan 
formed a confederacy and after a great battle in a stricken field 
238 conquered Vijayanagar, 1 * * * * * * 8 and destroyed that famous idol-temple, 
which was a veritable mine of misbelief, Sultan Muhammad 
was with their army and acquired great store of plunder, and 
returned, but no further information regarding him is to be had. 
It was, indeed, the height of discourtesy on Ins part to enter 
into a dispute with his betters and to refuse the request, so 
courteously made by a man like the ^baiiEamau, that he would 
change his poetical name. 

In reply to the following opening couplet by GJazali, 1 viz. — 

“ Devotee, true knowledge of God lies not in the patched 
robe, the rosary, and the tooth-stick,® 

Acquiro mystical love, for these other things have nothing 
to do with the comprehension of God," 
he wrote, 

“ Though the dust of envy has settled on my rival’s heart I 
have no fear, 

This is clear to me, that the mirror of his heart is not 
clean." 

1 The great Hindu ompire of the Carnatic. The four Kings were *Ali 
'Adil Shah I of Bijlpur, Husain Niftlra Skill I of Aljiinadnagar, Ibrihim 
Qufcb Shill of Qulkanda, and ‘All Barld Sfaih of Bidar. The allied armies 
of these kings met Sadt|bivariyH, Rijn of Vijayanagar, and his brothers 
Timtna and Venkatadri, on the field of Talikota on January 23, 1565, and, in 
one of tho moat decisive battles ovor fonght in India, ntterly overthrew 
the Hindu onipirc of the south which had for two centuries withstood the 

attaoks of the independent Muhammadan Kings of the Dakau, first the 

Babmanis and afterwards the lessor dynasties of Bijlpur, Qulkanda, 

Abinadnagar, Bidar, and Bcrir. Vide ' Historic Landmarks of the Deccan,' 

by Major T. W. Haig, pp 129—132. Badioni, like all Muhammadan writers, 

styles Vijayanagar ' Bijinagar.’ 

* Vide p. 239, no. 1. 

8 A twig of a tree used as a substitute for a tooth-brush. It is abont a 
span long, split at one end and chewed to render it softer. The twig is used 
only onco and is then thrown away. The European manner of using one 
tooth-brash repeatedly until it is worn out is regarded with diagoat in the 

feet. 
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The following are other verses by him 
“ My love sits sometimes in my eyes and sometimes in my 
heart, • 

She rests nowhere, she must be bewitched.” 


“ How can I liken thy eyebrow to the new moon, for I 
Have seen the new moon in every hair of thy eyebrow P ” 

LV. SulxIn. 1 * * 

This is the poetical name of the Kbinzaman. As the events of 
his life are well known, not only from this selection, but from 
every history of Hindustan, any further accouut of him would be 
merely a repetition. He wrote these verses 
“ Slender as a hair is thy waist, 

No wider than the end of that hair is thy mouth.” 

When he published abroad the odo which begins thus, many of 289 
the poets of that province* wrote odes to compete with it. One 
began as follows : — 

*‘ I said , 4 Thy mouth is no more substantial than an idea,’ 

She said, ‘The idea that thou hast formed is correct.’ 

I composed the following : — 

“ Thy mouth is the fountain of Kbizr,® 

Thy tongue is a fish in that fountain.” 

In these days I prefer to repent sincerely of such poetry and 
versification, which I published freely in the days of my ignorance, 
but which now appear to me to be a vain accomplishment. 

1 Vide p. 182, n. 2, whero a brief account of the caroer of 'A l» Qnli 
Khin, Khin gamin, is given. He rendered most important servioes in the 
early years of Akbar’s reign and Mr. Bloohrnsnn justly says, “ Neit to 
Bairim the restoration of the Mughal dynasty may he justly ascribed to 
him.'* The disaffection displayed by him in his later days may |M*rhaps be 
ascribed to mental derangement. His infatuation for £fcih«m Hag and its 
oonseq nonces eeem to have been the beginning of this derangement, and his 
euecees— in the field seem to have converted it into what may be called 
megalomania. 

* Jaanpur. * The guardian of the water of life. 
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The following verses are by the Kbanzaman 

“Cease, my heart, from weeping and wailing continually 
like a bell, 

Make, my heart, to nono complaint of the cruelty of thy 
love.’* 

“ 0 breeze, in the court of my Jove, in that language which 
thou knowest 

Make my supplication before her, as thou canst.” 


“1 have a charmer whose face is like the rose, and like 
hyacinths her hair, 

Her rippling locks of hyacinth fall over rose-petals.” 


“ My love, the darling of no other is like thee, 
No other lover is distracted like me.” 


“ 0 infidel boy, 1 we drink no cup at thy hands 
We are drunk from another cup, with the wine of 
‘ Am I not your Lord V ’ ” 2 

1 d^vo ‘ the magma boy/ a favourite Bimile for a handsome cupbearer. 

4 o-J|. The reference is to tho Qur'an , Surah vii, 168. 

U 9 9 <, ,, * v 

(J M {*±4*1 J ^;^lo Jj) U*lj 

T. u \ '* <* f ' O 9 O'* 

“ And when thy Lord drew forth their posterity from the loins of the sons 
of Adam, and took them to witness against themselves, saying, ‘Am I not 
your Lord? 1 They answored, ‘Yea* wo do bear witness.’ ” The com- 
mentators tell ns that God stroked Adam’s back, and extracted from his loins 
his whole posterity, which should come into tho world nntil the resurrection, 
one generation after another ; that thoso men were actually assembled all 
together in the shape of small ants, wluoh were endued with understanding ; 
and that after they had, m the presence of tho angels, confessed their 
dependence on God, they wore again caused to return into the loins of their 
great ancestor 
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The Kbanzamin’s brother, Bahftdur K^an, 1 also had some 
poetic genius, and wrote an ode. which is reproduced below on 240 
the theme of that ode of Mulla As^fi’s which begins: — 

“ The night of grief has much embittered my lot 
Where is the morning ? For rust has settled on my 
mirror.” 

Bahadur Eb&n’s ode.* 

“The wanton, cruel charmer has taken a stone in his hand, 

As though he would attack me, the weary one. 

My moon faced darling sits on the throne of beauty, 

He is a king, Heated on his throne. 

Without thee, Bahadur, they will not cease from their 
wailing and their wine-bibbing 
For they have taken from thee the Hutu of grief.” 

In accordance with the saying, “the words of kings me the 
kings of wouls” this appears to be a sufficiency of the p- etry of 
these two 8 

1 Muhammad Sa‘id ghaib&ni, Bahadur Khan, younger brother of ‘Ali 
gull Khan, Khnuzumln. After II mnavun’s rei urn from Pm sin ho plaunml 
a rebellion, which failed He was pardoned by Akbur and ipreived Mull In as 
jagir, He assisted in the conquest "f Mllwx, ••nd wmh nub-eqnently governor 
of Ifiwa. He took mi nctivo part in the mwiuhI lobrllmi.H of 1 >ih elder 
bi other. After bis capture Shahbnz Kh an Kambu killiMl him by Akbur h 
order. 

* The te*t here has, wrongly, £&* (‘opening couplet'). Tho whole 
odo ii quoted. The MSS wrongly divide tho oouplots of the ode, a s though 

they were iaolated couplets from odes. 

8 It is not easy to decide hero whether Badaonijs Morions or ironical in his 
quotation of the proverb It is evident that ho had s *mo a'lmiiutmu 
forthoK^I.-zaman. as he has blamed Sultan of Snnlnk for nor seced.ng to 
the Khsuzarniin’s most unreasonable reque«t. .On the other hand Hnhidur 
Khan’s ode appears to refer to Slinham IW. my Km# a« iln Kh n 
used to o«U him. — and it is possible tha* tbe proveib >s a m 1\ refm. mo t » tl e 
title given by tho Khlnz.man to ghiham Bg in !.<• infama'inn Badsoni 
repented of his own serious lap-*e fr<un inwaliiy, an I hneame thfl 

uneo'guid,’ and it is. perhaps in virtuous indignation t mt he s .y« th*' be 

has had enough of the poetry of “these two" *ctl t the Khsonmon ™d h»s 
brother. 
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LVI. SairI.i 

He was a end a theologian of cheerful disposition. He 
came to India end died, having acquired honour by performing 
the pilgrimage of Islam. In pio«ody, and rhyming, and the 
composition of enigmas he whs unrivalled. The following 
quatrain is by him 

“ Sairl, take up thy abode in the sanctuary of the soul and 
the heart, 

Withdraw thy sight from this form compounded of water 
and e&i th ; 

Everything, save the knowledge of God, is naught, 

Forsake everything, and acquire this knowledge.” 

These verses also are by him 

“ She does not close that narcissus-like eye on account of 
ophthalmia, 

241 She shuts the door of mercy on gi ief-stricken lovers.” 


“ Preacher, miscall me not for my devotion to my idol, 

For God’s sake torment me no more.” 

LVII. SipihrI. 8 

He is Mlrzft Bee, brother’s son to Kbwftja Amlni, 4 who was 
known as KhwAju Jahan. He has written a The follow- 

ing verses are the fruit of his brilliant intellect 

1 Sairi in mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Jbbaqdf 

* A Judge, civil, criminal and eoolosiastio. 

8 He is not mentioned in the T'***OT*t. Mr Blo<'hmann says (trans Ain-i- 
AJkbari, i, 424) that his taf^allnf was gjiahri. This is a mistake, as the third 
oonplet given below shows. 

4 Khwwja Amin-ud-din Mahmud of Hiriit, K3jwi*ja Jahin, an excellent 
accountant and a distinguished calligraphist. He accompanied Humiyun in 
his flight to Persia and, on Hnrasyuii'i rerum, was made ba&tjtf to Akbar. 
He received his title, and the rank of commander of one thousand, on Akbar's 
accession. He wa* soonsed of want of loyalty dnring the rebellion of the 
Khansamtn. «nd waa dismissed to Makkih. On his retnrn he was pardoned 
He died near Lakhnau in Nov. 1574 fr«m the result of an accident which 
occurred to him when he waa convalescent from sickness. 



“ Soften with a smile the poison of thy angry eye. 

As bitter almonds are made sweet by the nddition of salt.” 

“ My wandering heart passed by the street of calamity, 

It is strange that my heart wandered without thee . 1 Its 
action was strange.” 


” Sipihri, take, like the tulip, a cup in the king’s round,* 
Now that the heart has blossomed and the rose-garden 
smells sweet.” 

“ The king of exalted rank, Huraftyun, the dust of whose door 
In dignity far excels the heavens." 

LVIII. SayyAfI.* 

He was a servant of Bairara Kfcftn. 4 and the Kb in sent by his 
hand a sum of seven thousand rupees hs an offering to the shrine 
of his holiness the Imam Riza* (on whom be blessings and praise! 
Having spent all this money he whs there called to account by 
Shah TahmiUp and in the year H. 974 (a.d. 1566-67) was 
released from torture * by death ). These couple* s are by him 

“When ray sallow countenance appeared in the mirror, 

The mirror, from the reflection of my face, became an 
autumn leaf.” 

u My narrow breast, in which lodges grief for the absence of 
my love, 

May yet be so situated that joy will leave in it no room for 
my soul.” 

1 jJ y) rr in M3. (A). The toit hft« jj ^ which dooe not make sense. 
This ooaplet and the one preceding it are transposed in both MSB. 

* yjj ‘ a ronnd of the wine-mp.* 

* He it mentioned neither in the Ain nor in tho K'abaqit. M88. (A) and 
(B)give hie takhalltif ns Siyaql. 

4 Kht" kkln*n. Tutor to Akbar and regent of the empire doriog hie 
minority. He was a $fci‘ah . 

* The eighth imim of the Shi'ahs, whoee shrine is at Maihhad. 



L1X. Sahmi. 1 * * 


He chose his poetical name from the profession of his father, 
who was an arrow-maker. He grew up in the service of Mirza 
Aziz Kaka i and, since he has been addicted to poetry from the 
age of ten, he has become thoroughly versed in it, and is famous 
throughout the world. In reply to that ode by Ummidi the 
mystic, 8 which begins, 

“ Thou art the king of the kingdom of beauty, 

We are beggars enjoying the spectacle,” 
he was one day reciting an ode of his own before the court. 
When he came to the hemistich, 

“ I am a pure Sunni and come from Bukhara,” 

Lashknr Khan, 4 5 * * the paymaster in chief, who was a fQmrasani 
suspected of heresy, though he did not openly profess it, b said, 
“Then, Mulla, there is also such a thing as an impure Sunni?” 
Mirzii ‘Aziz Kaka said on the spur of the moment, “ You, for 
example.” 

Qasim Arsalan has the following quatrain referring to Sahmi. 

1 Sahmi is not mentioned in the Ain nor in the fahaqat. 

* H&in-i-Atyun, son of Ataga Khin and Ji Ji Anaga, and foster-brother of 
Akbar. 

8 Or, * of Rai/ 

A Muhammad Husain of Kljnrisan. He was for some time Mir Ba]d}ghi 
and Mir ‘Ar?. hue was dismissed. One day he oame drank to court and 
challenged the eonrtiers to fight him. Akbar punished him by tying him to 
the tail of a horse and imprisoned him. He was subsequently released and 
attached to the Muu'im Khan’s corps in Bengal In the battle of Takaroi 
(March 8, 1675) he was severely wounded. His wounds began to heel bat he 
did not take sufficient care of his health end died, a few days after the battle 
in Ufisa. Vide Ain i-Akbmi, trans. Blochmann, i, 407. 

5 Wherever Sfci’ahs are in the minority they practise, if necessary, 
taqiyyah , 'fear/ ‘caution/ or ‘pious subterfuge'), i.e. they act as 

though they were Sunnis. A Shi ah may even vilify his own sect, if his 
personal safety require it. Vide Xin-i-Aiktarl, trans. Blochmann, i, 888, n. 2. 

Badioni relates with evident glee this snub administered to a aulpeoted 

8hi‘ah. 



“Sahmi, Tarlqi. 1 * * 4 and Faridiin* are thieves, 

They are thieves like the cat, the jackal, and the monkey, 

Take care not to recite your poetry before them 

For these two or three poets will steal the lines from you.” 

The following are some lines from Sahmi’s ode written in 
answer to one by 8 Ummidi : — * 

“ The thought of thy mole lias ever had its place in my heart, 243 
I did not mention this scar to thee, but it remained on my 
heart. 

I sowed the seed of hope in the field of love, 

But obtained no crop save a crop of despair, 

When thou sawest in the mirror the reflection of thy cruel 
face 

The mirror melted before it from shame.” 


“This is not the new moon that has risen to the highest 
point of the heavens, 

It is a sword hung in the air for the purpose of slaying 

»» 4 

me. ' 


u The new moon of the ‘Id was likened to the arch of her 
eyebrow. 

1 The text has ‘ gnrifi.’ I follow M&. (A) as Qfsim ArgMiln was evidently 
speaking of poets at Akbar’s oonrt. Vide infra, no. LXXIX. 

* No Faridun is mentioned as a poet in the Ain, or the Jfciha qdt, or in this 
work. Qfsim Aran lan may have been referring to Faridun Kh«n, maternal 
uncle to Mirxi Muhammad ffaklm, or more probably to Mirsa Faridun (tariff, 
a commander of five hundred, son of Mntyammad Quit Khan Barlfa Mirsa 
Faridun Barlis served in Sind and, in ad. • 692-93, accompanied Jlni Beg 
to court. Under Jahangir he was rapidly promoted, and held, in (he eighth 
year, a oommand of two thousand, when he served under 8ul(ln &hurram 
Against Bfni Amar Singh. He died dnring the expedition. Vide iin-i- 
Akbari, trans. Blochmaon, i, 842, 478 and Tutnk-i-JahdngH, 126, 13». 

8 Hot the ode quoted above. 

4 " A sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow,” 



If the simile were just there would be ever another 1 * * new 
moon at her side.” 

“ Her month is like the end of a hair in its delicate propor- 
tions, but see 

How the sword of her tongue in speech splits the hair .” 8 


244 “Thou earnest before me in order to vex my wounded heart, 
What evil have I done that thou hast thus come before 
me P ” 

LX. SaqqA. 8 

His name was Bahram. He was a devotee who believed that 
he had attained the stage of annihilation . 4 * He was one of the 
disciples of Shaikh Hajl Mulp»mmad gbahfcshan! (may his 
tomb be hallowed !), and whs in some measure mysteriously 
attracted towards God . 6 He constantly traversed the streets of 
Agra with a few pupils, giving water to the people of God, and 
while he was thus employed his tongue would be uttering re- 
freshing verses. One of the sons of his religious guide came to 
India, and to him he gave all that he possessed, and would have 
given more, had it been possible, and he then set forth on foot, 

l i.e. the poet himself, who is wasted by love to the similitude of a new 
moon. 

* The Persian metaphor is the same as the English. The double entendre 
refers to the opening of the mouth in speech. 

8 This poet’s name is nob Riven in the text, nor in the MSS., though the 
first sentence is so fmmod as to lead us to expeot a mention of his name> 
I have supplied it from the In the A hi (trans. Rloehmann, i, 

5(11, and n. 1) he is thus described, Darvish Bahram. He is of Turkish 
extraction, and belongs to the Baylt tribe. The prophet Khur appeared to 
him, and a divine litfht filled him. He renounced the world and became a 
water-o»rrier. M The Bajlt tribe is a Turkish tribe scattered over Ajar- 
biijan, Irvin, fibrin. Fars and Nistjibur. Bahram is worshipped as a 
saint. His mausoleum is in Bardwin in Bengal. 

* This 9«/i»istio term indicates selflessness, or the annihilation of self, 
the will being eutirely delivered over into God’s keeping. 

4 j\ For the teohnioal meaning of the words 

and dj&t Wds p. 7, n. 4. 
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alone and destitute, for Sarandib, 1 find on the way to Ceylon 
the torrent of annihilation swept nway the chattels of his 
existence, and in that infidel land some person, guided by a sign 
from the prophet (the blessing and peace of God be upon him ! ) 
appeared, no one knew whence, and arranged for the obsequies 
of SaqqS, (may God water his grave!). 

He collected several divfina of his own poems, and whenever 
he was overcome by religious ecstasy he would wash the ink 
from the pages of the diverts, one by one, but the remains of his 
poems form a large divftn. The following verses are part of the 
outcome of his clear and sparkling intellect : — 

“ I am thrown into bewilderment each time I regard the mole 
on His cheek, 

I distractedly encompass that spot like the leg of a pair of 
compasses tracing a circle around its centre. 

I, distraught as l am, have withdrawn my gsze from fair 
creatures for this reason 

That I have in the nest of my heart a Friend of my soul 
like Thee.” 

“ I have broken the foundations of austerity that I might 
see what would come to pass, 

I have sat in the market-place of ignominy, that I might 
see what would come to pass.” 


“ I gee my poor mad heart distracted with the love of Ihy 
face, 

I see it encompassed on every side with the chains of Thy 
locks.” 

“ This day from weeping am I plunged in my hearts blood, 
Ah, heart! cause not my head to burst this day with 
weeping.” 

1 Ceylon. The word used immedi«tely afte«ward« i« JL** < 8ildn) t 
referring to the tame place. The latter word is need in order to pan with 
JLe (tail) ' a flood,' 1 a torrent.' The account of Saqql'e obeequie* may 
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“ The love of that beloved one with garments like the rose 
has Again grasped me by the collar, 

Ah, now, at last, it has rent my garment from collar to 
skirt.” 1 

LXI. SlPAHl. 1 

240 He was the grandson of the famous Ebwftja Kalan Beg. 4 
This quatrain is by him. 

“ Alas, that the season of the rose has passed so quickly, 
Alas, that it has passed in the twinkling of an eye ! 
Without thy eyes »nd the down on thy cheek the violet 
and the hyacinth 

Pass their days in blindness nnd in mourning.” 4 

He died in Agra in the year h. 978 (a.d. 1570-71). 

LXII. SarmadI op IgFAHiN.* 

His name is Sharif. He was for some time a roster-keeper, 
and now holds some appointment in Bengal under Sharif Amali. 

be aooepted with a grain of salt. As Saqqa’s tomb ia in BardwAn he pro* 
bably died in Bengal on bis way to Ceylon. 

1 These verses are all mystical. The Beloved, in each oase, is God, who 
is spoken of, after the fnshion of the §ufls, as thongh Be were a human 
object of love. The couplet beginning " I have broken the foundations " 
probably means that the poet, having apprehended the esoterio meaning of 
divine love, has censed to follow the ceremonial observances of IslAm, and 
has thus rendered himself obnoxious to the formally pious. 

• This poet is mentioned neither in the Ain, nor in the Jkbnqdt, 

A The Governor of Qandahlr under Mlrzi Kimrln. The gljsh of Persia 
captured Q>*ndahar from him. 

• ' hlue-ness,' applicable both to the violet and to the hysointh. 
Blue, like black, is the colour of mourning It may, perhaps, also signify 
blindness, with reference to the bluish film which forms in cases of oataract 

• Muhammad Sharif. Sirmndi. was a commander of two hundred. He 
wns sent to Bengal with gjpirif Amali in a.d. 1591*92 and in the following 
year was fighting in Ur>ss against Rntn r andra. Raja of Khnrda. He is 
said to have died in the Dakan. In the Ain (i. tW7) he is thus described, 
" Bis name is Skarlf. Be possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
sealous in the performance of bis duties. His rhyme is excellent# He 
understands arithmetic." The Tabaqat has, ‘ ghtrif-i-Sarmadi is M 



He at first assumed Faizi as his poetical name, but when 
Shaikh Faizi submitted a complaint to the emperor on the 
subject he abandoned his pretensions, and chose Sarmadi as his 
poetical name. He has some poetic genius. The following 
verses are by him. 

“ Since the sword of the coquetries of that haughty 
beauty has been rnised, 

Spectators from afar have stretched out a hundred necks 
to receive its blow.” t 

“ When thou earnest to my house with the fumes of wine 
in thy head and roses under thy arm 
The very dust of this house of griof put forth blossoms 
to see the sight of thy arrival.” 


“ Since in contempt I set my foot upon both worlds 
Neither joy nor sorrow has had any power over my 
heart.” 

LXIII. SaqI ok tiik Jaza’ik. 1 

He is an ‘Arab, and his father Shaikh Ibrahim was a learned 
theologian whom the Shi ahs, after their mode of belief, regarded 
us au infallible religious guide. He settled in MasJjhad, and 
Saqi was born there. Saqi has acquired some learning, and is 246 
of a cheerful disposition and eloquent. He came fiom the 
Dakau to Hindustan, and is now in Bengal. The following 
verses are by bim : — 

If faliStii, and is one of the servants of this cmirt Ho wnfl apparently a 
Khi'ah, for Badnoni (text, ii, 335) thus abuses him. 4 t*hauf Sarmadi/ i ho 
roHter-keoper, regarding whom somebody bus said : 

“ There are two roster-keepers, b th of them vile. 

On© is anything but previous and the other anything but noble 

The two epithets in the second hemistich refer to the names of the two 
men, the second referring to Sharif. 

* Tima da., -riba,! in the Ain (i. GW3). * II" '-'-"If *• *'« 

JazTir. He baa arqnired aomo knowledge. Ibo 

lai.nda’ la the Arabic form of Algiera, but the term hcio |.rob*bl,r ref.ra 
to the islands of the Persian Gulf. 

44 
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“ From my soul, as I weep, arises a sigh of grief, 
Even us smoke arises when water is thrown on fire.” 


I grieve not for the cruelty of my love 

Lest my grief should become a cause of joy to others,” 


” When she passes by me in wrath the tears flow from my 
eyes, 

“ Just as tears flow from eyes dazzled by the sun’s rays.” 


“My heart flutters lest thou should have come to it in thy 
sleep. 

Whenever there comes before me any person heavy with 
sleep.” 

An ode. 

“ In my desire for thy eyelashes each breath loads my heart 
with blood, 

In order that it may bring me once more into thy hand. 

My heart obtained a glance from thee which made my soul 
thy prey. Aye, 

An arrow which has struck tho mark steadies the aim. 

My heart is, as ever, ardent with love ; thou ai t, as ever, 
indifferent. 

Saqi, describe to her thy pain, before she publishes it 
abroad.” 

LXIV. SayyidI.' 

His name is Snyyid Shah, and he has already been mentioned. 
He comes of the Say) ids of the Garmsir 1 2 who settled in Kalpi. 

1 Sayyidi is not mentioned ns a poet either in the Ain or in tho Tabnqit. 
The only person of his imm# previously mentioned in this work is Ssyyid 
Shah Mir of Simian. Tide p 174. 

i Oarmnir, a hot, low-lying tract. There ere two districts to which the 
name is given, vi* the north-eastern coast of the Persian Gulf, and the 
valley of the Ilalmund iu Sistiu and south-western Afghanistan Tho 
latter is probably intended. 



He is of a cheerful disposition and is pleasant in conversation and 
is to some extent imbued with religious mysticism. He is the 
disciple of Shaikh Salim Ci§]}ti, He was for some time in the 
emperor’s service, but it waR his fate to leave it, and he 1 irr 247 
since spent his tune in the service of various Amirs. Ho is now 
in Kabul with Qilij Muhammad Khan, I quote the following 
few couplets of his : — 

“ I am in the first pangs of love, and my heart is disquieted, 

Like a child who trembles as he wakes from sleep.” 


“ Since that stately cypress-like beauty made for herself a 
necklace of roses. 

1 envy the roses, and the roses envy her shift ” 


From my strayed heart the breeze obtained no news of 
what had happened, 

Although thy two locks spread their tresses to the wind." 1 


“ Reverence forbids me to set foot in my house, 

Since the whole house has been filled with the effulgence 
of thy face." 

" I utter not a word of the secrets of thy favouts and thy 
chiding, 

No sound arises from him who has been killed in sub- 
mission to thee." ___ 

" Although there remains to nobody in the reign of the 
king of the world 

Anything but a draught of water and a patched garment, 

Yet thanks a hundredfold are due to God that poverty 
lian become universal, 

That there remains no envy among the people." 

1 “ Although thy looks were careleia in keeping their lecrct my heart 
did not betray it.” 
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I wrote an ode in thy honour, lord of generosity, 

Which whs a faithful index of the volume of thy virtues 
and peifections, 

But the generosity which thou showedst to me in return 
for it was so slight, 

That my hope of benefiting by thy wealth was destroyed. 

Thy generosity was not an equivalent for my poetry, 

248 Keep, then, thy generosity, and return my poetry.” 

“ God forbid that I should have a heart that never ex- 
periences pain, 

An arrow is better in the breast than a dead heart.” 

LXV. Slfin AbO-’l Ma'alI . 1 

He has been mentioned in the historical record of the reign. 
He was a man of cheerful disposition and had good taste in 
poetry. I reproduce these few couplets of his : — 

l Shiih Abu*’l-Ma‘n1i wns one of Humnyiin’s Amir s and did valuable 
service on Humiytin’s return from Persia. He was of the family of the 
KhwHja* of K^sligbar. He is not mentioned among Akbar’s Amirs either 
in the Ain or in the Tabnqdt. For an account of his mnrder of Shir ‘A 1» 
Beg vide vol. ii (text pp 9 et seq.) Rarly in Akbar’s reign he was im- 
prisoned in I.nhor but enoaped, and, having persuaded Kamil Khan the 
Gakkhar to join him in a fntile invasion of Kashmir, escaped to Dipnlpur. 
Here he w is discovered and was sent to Gnjarat en route to Makkali. In 
Gnjarit he committed another minder and fled and joined the Khanzaman, 
who delivered him to A k bar. He was then imprisoned in Biyina bot was 
released by Itairam Khin when the latter fled from oonrt. He left Bairiim 
and joined Akbar, but having treated the emperor with disrespect, was 
sent off to Makkah. On his return he rebelled and then fled to Narnanl 
and thence to Kabul. Here ho persuaded Cucak Begum, mother of 
Muhammad Bukirn Muza to give him her daughter in marriage. He nexti 
in the course of an attempt to seize on the supreme power in Kabul, 
innrdere I Cucak Hegnm. Muhammad Qisim Kiihbar, Muhammad flakim 
Mirza’s vakil, then fled to Sulnimtn Mirzi in Bada khsh an. who marched to 
attack §jh»»h ‘Ahu-’l-Maali. Muhammad Ijakim Mirza left ShAh Abu*’!. 
Ma'Ali and joined Sulaimftn. Suleiman eventually captured $j)ah Abu*'l* 
Mh ali and sent him to Muhammad tfakim, by whoee orders he was 
strangled. (May 10, 1668). 
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“ My soul, to keep company with strangers is not good, 

It is not good to associate with every beloved one and to 
leave one friendless. 

It is pleasant sometimes to torment a lotfer, but kindness 
is also pleasant sometimes, 

To sit ever on the ftirone of scorn is not good. 

Sit in the corner of separation, happy in the hope of 
re-nnion. 

To despair of the good fortune of seeing 1 the beloved one 
again is not good.” 

“ Beloved, I have been alone, and separated from thee. 

I have been, for a purpose, a prisoner in the bonds of 
separation. 

In every place have I read the story of thy love so often 

That on this account I am become a by- word in the 
world.” 

“ My heart suffers grief of a thousand descriptions on her 
account, 

If my grief kills me not what other boon shall I obtain 
from herP 

LXVI. ShTrI. 2 

He comes from a village called Kokfiwal 8 in the Panjab. 249 
His father belongs to the Majis,* a large and well-known tribe, 
and he used to say that his mother was a Sayyid by race. Al- 
though he is not of noble blood he 1ms a disposition sufficiently 
noble, and leads a well-regulated life. He studied under Ins 
father, M&ulaua Yabya, who wrote an ode with this opening 
couplet : — 

* Aa in the MSS. The text has y&xj which is not so good a 
reading. 

* He is thus described in the Ain (i, 610), * He belongs to a Panjibi 
family of 8h>iij^s. Under the patronage of his majesty he has beoome a 
good poet.' He translated the Haribant into Persian. Ho seems to bare 
been orthodox, aooording to Badloni’s views (text ii, 208, 209). 

* Or Khokliowil, in the Biri Duib. 

* I hare not been able to obtain any information regarding this tribe. 
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“ From the rain of Thy favour, 0 merciful Providence, 

There remain, from each drop, in the heart of the wise a 
hundred rivers of precious secrets.” 

Shiri had great facility in writing verse, and once boasted that 
he had composed thirty odes in one* night, but God knows 
whether this was true or not. One day hi- was reading in an 
assembly a fragment from his divan, which contained this 
hemistich, 

u I have thrown four volumes of verse into the river Cinab.” 

The late Maulana Ilahdad of Amvoha 1 * * at once said, “What if 
you had thrown this spill * of paper after them ? ” 

Shiri possessed, to some extent, unworldliness, sympathy, and 
the ascetic spirit, and has written verses in this vein, for example, 
“I am lord of the table of poverty, and never 
Will my spirit allow me to beg from my friend. 

To borrow from Hindus at four hundred per cent 
Is better than receiving gifts from these Musalmans.” 

No poet among his contemporaries lias written better pessi- 
mistic poetry 8 than he has. This is a specimen of such verses 
“ 0, ye dead, rejoice that ye are at rest, 

For pleasure has departed from our midst ! 

0, ye who are to follow us, read the ffttihn 4 

To offer thanks that you were not living in our time !” 

In the composition of elaborate odes and epigrams he certainly 
excelled all the poets of his time, and silenced them by making 
such felicity of diction as they possessed seem as naught beside 
250 his own. The following fragment justly [describes his abilities 
in this line. 

“ If thou ask me of the poetry of Sljiri 
I would say, if justice is to be done, 

1 Vide c. ii, no. LXX 

* cWU 4 A wick for a lamp,’ 4 a linstock.’ For 

8 otjyC* (t&akat’tyyJt), lit. 4 complaints,’ aeil against fate. 

4 The first chapter of the Qur’an, often read as an act of thanksgiving. 



That, not all the verses that poets write pass an current 
coin 

Just as nobody’s wine is all clear. 

Shiri, praise not the base, 

For praise befits the noble. 1 

Shin 8 ghazals and masnnvis are mere rubbish, 

And this is intended neither for praise nor for blame, 

But the fame of his odes and epigrams 

Has reached the uttermost parts of the earth.” 2 

The few verses quoted below are the production of his 
brilliant wit : — 

“ My heart is so enamoured of the beauty of Salma 8 

That it wanders abroad with her heart in search of 
consolation. 

The remembrance of another by that heart in which thou 
dwellest 

Is equivalent to the worship of ‘Uzza* in tlie Ka'bah, 1 

The beloved has ho entirely sat rounded herself with an 
array of coquetry, 

That oven desire found no way of access to ber in that 
dense crowd.” 


Bid the caravan move faster, that Kgypt 
May no longer send back to us the cries of ZuhukhS 6 
grieving for our absence.” 


1 Tho verse may have two meaning, one, that which i. apparent, and 
the other, that Shi. I was not of sufficiently noblo birth to ho able to appro- 
elate the qualities that call foe such pr«i.o »» >» conta.ne.l ... onen.sl 

landatory verse. . . . uoc 

* Lit. ‘from Caucasus to Caucasus/ This last couplet is in both MSS , 

hut has been carelossly omitted from tho text. f 

3 A woman celebrated for her beauty, hence a hr loud nostro 
t An idol worshipped by the ‘Arab, befo.e the day. of Muhammad. 

* The temple of Makkah. 

* The wife of Potiphar, who loved Joseph. For the M»b»mm.d.n Tore, on 
of the story vide Qur’an x<i 
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“I have bound my letter to thee with a white thread to 
signify 

That in my separation from thee no blood remains in the 
veins of my soul.” _____ 

“ Deprived of thy face my existence is a sea of pain and 
grief, 

My ribs are the waves of that sea.” 


“ She comes to slay me, with the sword of cruelty in her 
hand. 

Whatever men relate of injustice is committed by that 
cruel one. 

251 In the abundance of its hopefulness the heart believes that 
a messenger comes from Shirin 

To the unfoitunate Farhad 1 even though it be Parviz 
himself that comes.” __ 

“ Wherefore, 0 tear, dost thou traverse my eye 

When I bid farewell to my dear ? 

Where wert thou then, that thou now obscurest my sight ? 

0 Zephyr, my beloved has entirely filled the mould of my 
desire, 

1 am thy devoted servant, but thou wanderest overmuch in 

her street.” 

* The following few couplets are from an ode of question and 
answer* by him : — 

“I said, ‘0 heart, what is the cause of this change iti the 
condition of the world ?’ 

My heait replied, ‘Silence, the brain of heaven is thrown 
into confusion.' 

t Farhnd was the lover of Shirin, Parviz being her husband. 

* A very common variety of the gbmnl or qanidah , the form being a con- 
servation between the poet and hie heart, or bis beloved. 
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I said, * From the well of hope the water of desire is not to 
be had.’ 

It replied ‘ The well-rope of hope was not sufficiently long.’ » 

I said, ‘ If there is any rest anywhere, tell me where it may 
be found ? 

It replied, ‘ In sleep, they say, the sleep of death.’ 

I said, ‘Can anyone spend his life in joy ? ’ 

It said ‘ This is mere speech, which never comes to pass.’ 

1 said ‘Why is the brow of the beloxed one furrowed wiih 
a frown ? ’ 

It said, ‘ It is ill to contend with one ill-disposed ’ 

1 said, ‘ The mirror of wisdom is covered with rust ’ 

It said, ‘Where is the burnisher, generosity, that, it may 
once more receive a polisli ? ’ 

I said, ‘The eloquent me the ornament of the assembly.’ 

It said. ‘Thou eanst not say these things to tlio wealthy.’ 

T said, * Alas for these men, who are far from the truth ! * 

It said, ‘ Let justice bo done on this deceitful race, which 
follows injustice.’ 

I said, *1 have a detailed complaint to make against my 
fate.’ 

It said, *To the King thou must relate it sueeinetly.’ 

I said, ‘To Akbar, who resembles Jamshid in glory and 
Sul aim an in wisdom ? ’ 

It said, ‘YeR, the King of high destiny who in dignity 
resembles the sun.’ 

I said, ‘ That personality which is second only to the 
prophet in honour ? ’ 

It said, ‘Yes to that cienlure of God who surpasses all in 
beneficence.’ 

I said, ‘By race and descent the crown and the throne aro 
justly his.’ 

It said, ‘His favour and librmlit) are tlir prod-.-t ion of Ins 
kingdom and his people.’ 

1 i.c. the lover had not subsisted sufficiently long on hope 

4 :> 


252 
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The following two couplets are from an ode which he wrote on 
the utility of the elephant: — 

“How sweetly pass those nights in which, praying inces- 
santly for the safety of the King’s elephant, 

I read the chapter ‘ night * 1 by the margin of the river 
Biyah ; 

On the fair ones of Kukuwal with the gait of an elephant' 1 
and the eyes of gazelh-s 

I think every moment, and heave sighs from my bosom.” 

The following is the opening couplet of an ode in which he 
enumerates six things as being necessary. 

“ 0 thou who boldest the world in the grasp of thy wisdom 
by the force of thy sword and thy nrrow, 

Crowned monarch of the throne and of fate, 

Who conquerest the world by means of thy elephants and 
thy horses, 

Thy crown and thy throne, thy sword and thy arrow are 
the sun, the moon, the lightning, and the meteor, 

A hundred writers 8 would be unable to reckon the number 
of thy elephants and horses.” 


As his divlhi is exceedingly well known I refrain from quoting 
any more of his verses. 

At the time when he was employed on the translation of the 
Mahflbhflrata * he said, “ These prolix fables resemble the dreams 
of a man in a fever.” 

* The 92nd chapter of tho Qur'&n. 

* The gait of an elephant is regarded ns peculiarly graceful. 

8 ( dabir ). Having regard to the similes in the preceding hemistich 

the reference is probably to the planet Mercury, called (dabir-i- 

falak) 4 the writer of tho sky.’ 

* The only translation with which Shiri is orodited in the Ain is that of 
the Haribana. The Mahibhdrata was translated nnder the superintendence 
of Badsoni and Skirl was one of his collnbomtors. Tide jfin, trans. Bloch- 
msnn, i, 104, 106, Badaoni, tost \i, 819. 



Mali# Shirt's death occurred iu the hilly country of the 
Yusnfzais, in the year h. 994 (a.d. 1586) as has been already 
mentioned. 1 * * 4 * 

LX VII. ShakIb! of I$fahAn.* 

He came recently to India, and is in the service of the Kban- 
khanan, son of Bairam Khan. 8 He has good taste. The follow, 
ing verses are by him : *— 

“ My nightly lamentations are still of some effect. 

My broken bow has still an arrow which will reach its 
mark. 

My heart is provoked by her absence; show me some 
mercy, 0 fate ! 

For my hand is hampered in combat by my having a 
mountain’s weight tied to my waist. 

Scatter roses on the skirts of my friends, for he who is 
wounded to the heart bj her absence 
Has, on the point of each eyelash, a hundred drops 6 from 
his liver.” 

“ 0 God ! Send me from heaven a market for my wares, 

I am selling my heart for a sight of my love; send me a 
buyer. ’* 

“ My wares are anguish, not joy ; why dost thou ask the 
price ? 

Well I know that thou wilt not buy, and I will not sell.” 

1 Vol. ii, text 850. This was the battle ia the course of which Rija Bir 
Bar, in B&daoni’s words, “ joined the dogs of hell/* 

* Not mentioned in the Ain. In the Tab»qit he is thus described : " Mulls 
fifaakibi of Iffahln has acquired many accomplishments and has many praise- 
worthy qualities. He writes elegant verse. H» is in the service of the 
K^infrhanin Mirza Khin. son of Muhammad Bairam Khin ” 

* Mirza ‘Abdur-Rabim, son of Bairam g^sn. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, iians. 
Bloohmann, i, 884. 

4 M8. (A) has lAL ' were distilled from his 

significant pen.' 

4 Literally, ‘pieces,’ 
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“When will the deliciousness of love’s grief be forgotten ? 

I have sprinkled that silt on the marrow of ray bones.” 

LXVTII. ShujA‘1. 

He is Saif-nl Muluk the physician. 1 One day when lie came 
to tieat a sick man Mir Sayyid Muhammad the cloth-weaver, who 
has the poetical name of Fikri, 8 and is well known under the 
nickname of Mir Rubfri, was employed with I he patient. The 
Mir said of Shuja’i, 

“A sharp sword* is his worship, Maulavi Saif-ul-Muliik, 

Who has introduced a new fashion in the practice of medi- 
cine. 

204 Yesterday Death said, when he had come to take the life of 
a Hick man, 

* Everywhere I go he has been called in first.’ ” 

TheMaulana (Saif-ul-Muluk ) composed the following ‘ increased’ 
quatrain* on the incontinence and gluttony of the Mir (Sayyid 
Muhammad), 

“ 0 Mir, how can five gallons 6 of thick broth be contained— 
in one debilitated stomach ? 

Si autem rontineantur, quomodo continebit e penis turn— ah 
intromissione primd ? 6 

1 Vide e. iii, no. II, and A'tn-i- Akhari, trans. Blochmann, i, 643, where 
he is called Hakim 8aif-ul-Mit(Jk, Lang ('the lame ’). 

t Vxde no. OTT. 

8 The word (mif) means 1 a sword.’ The titlo Saif-nl-Muliik means 

' the sword of kings.’ Saif-ul- Mulk means ‘ the sword of the kingdom.’ As 
h s been said, Saif-ul-Muluk was nioknamed Saxf-ul-Hukamir, 'the sword of 
the physicians.’ 

* A quatrain in which, after the metre and rhyme of each verso have been 

completed, an addition is mado to it, prolonging the metre and completing 
the sense. In the example given I have pluced a dash between the completed 
verso and the addition. In the text tho words have beon 

carelessly printed as though they were tho heading of tho acconnt of a fresh 
poet. 

* Lit. ip* (du man) ' two nmunds.’ 

8 I am not sure of the meaning of this line, as the poet nsei a word whioh I 
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A tablet which will not contain a quatrain— written in the 
smallest writing 1 

Will surely not contain a long ode — written iu large text. 1 ” 

The following verses are the production of the Maulftn&'s 
almost magical genius : — 

« Distracted with love, the hair of thy head is dishevelled, 

May I become a sacrifice for thy head, for thou hast traffio 
with lovers.” 

“ A hair has fallen from my love’s locks across her cheek, 

Or is it perchance the thread of my soul lying across the 
fire?” 

“ Better that l should be buried in the earth than that, for 
the sake of base desires, 

I should walk the earth to seek favours from worldlings.” 

LXIX. Shu‘0hI of Turbat. 1 

He is a student and practises book-keeping. Tho following 
verses are by him: — 

“ 0 thou who, for fear of being separated from thy love, art 
in the agony of death, 

I give thee good news, for she, whose breath is like that of 
Masih, 4 is coming, nay, is come.” 


“The desire of seeing thee brings me, each moment, from my 
house ; 

“Desire has seized me by the collar, and draws me to thee. 

believe him to have coined. I believe, however, th»t my translation is, «t 
least, approximately correct. f 

1 fcA (JQafJ.i.QbuMr). Tho smallest kind of handwriting, ' like dost/ 

1 i&Jj (gulf) a large kind of nas&i handwriting used in engrosmng, 

» Qjja'uri is not mentioned si a poet either in the Ain or in the fabaqit. 
Tnrbat is either Turbat-i-Bnidari or Turbat-i-fihai&l-«*J*in> both in 
* The Meseiah. Musalmani attribute the life-giving miracles of our Lord 
to a miraculous quality iu His breath, and this simile is a favourita with 
poets. 
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255 My great Preserver 1 is harsh to me in a thousand ways, 

But how shall Ho bring the poor Shu‘uri into thy pres- 
ence ? ” 

“ Love has entered, and seized the vein of my soul, 

The bewilderment of seeing thee has made my tongue 
mute.” 

“ Her wavy lock lias fallen on her moon-like cheek, 

A horse-shoe has been put into the tire for thee .” 2 


“ Thou didst promise to sow the seed of faithfulness. 
What is faithfulness ? To keep one’s promises.” 


“ The double chin 8 of that beauty with eyebrows like the 
new moon 

Is the reflection of the new moon in clear water.” 


“ Nay, for when the sun rose in the heavens, 

The moon appeared beneath his rays.” 

LXX. Mui.U Sadiq ^alwaI’* ok Samakqand. 

He is too honourable to bo placed among the poets and reckoned 
along with the poets of this age. So to place him is a disgrace 

l The vorae i» susceptible of the translation ‘my favoured rival, etc.’ but 
the opithet (muSir^im) appears to me to indicate the Deity. The 
ambiguity is possibly designed. 

* ' Thy hoart, like her hair, will be fixed on her cheok, and will be heatod 
liko a horso-shoe, iu the fire of love.’ 

8 Fat is regarded as a beauty in the East. 

♦ The text has, wronudy. ( Hnltvanl ). Both MS3. have the correct 

reading. In the Tabaqdt lie is thns described, “ Mulli §ndiq Halwi' i of 
Samarqand came from Makkah and paid hiB respects at court. He was for 
Bomo years in Hindustin and then went to Kabul, where ho was engaged in 
teaohing, and taught Mtrza Muhammad H»kim. He is now in Samarqand." 
Fide also Ain'i-Akbarl, trans. Blochmann, i, 641, whore he is called Maulln » 
*ldiq. 
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to him and a disgrace to me. He is mentioned ns a UhIIA of good 
understanding, of pleasant speech, and full of apposite learning. 
After many vicissitudes he came to India, and having devoted his 
attention to the successions 1 * * * * * of self-styled saints in this country, 
set. most of them by the ears. By the aid of the divine guidance 
he was led to make a pilgrimage to the sacred house of God,' and 
the other holy places, 8 and in the year h. 978 (ah. 1570-71) he 
returned and s -t out for his native country, but Mirzfi Muhammad 
Hakim* desired him to sojourn in Kabul and began to study 
under him. At present ho is living, honoured and respected, in 256 
Transoxiana, where he is engaged in teaching and lecturing. He 
has good taste in poetry and a sublime imagination. He has 
written a div&n. These verses are by him : — 

“ My heart is lost and nobody can tell me whither it is gone, 

Thy ruby lip is laughing, my suspicion rests on thee." 


“ There is no resting place but thy door for my wandering 
heart ; 

I said I would stray from thy door, but my heart would not 
depart.” _ 

“ Thou hast returned like the sun from thy journey, 0 thou 
with a face like the moon ! 

Thou wentest away beautiful, and hast returned most 
beautiful.” 

”0 thou with a faco like the rose, I desire not to see thee 
like the snuff of a candle, in every assembly, 

I desire not to see thee inclining, like the rose- brunch, in 
every direction.” 

1 The text seems to be corrupt here, hut meaning is tolerably clear. The 

word AJUU {xxhila) denotes n regular lino of saints by npiritiml HUCcoNninfi, 

and, hence, ft religious order 

* The Ka'b'ih at M&kkah. 

8 Madlnah, and other places *f pilgrimage in the llij*/ 

♦ A k bar's brother, born a.d, 1954, died A.n. 1585. 
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“ My love’s mind is like a mirror set before me, 
In it I see reflected whatever is in my heart ” 


“ The pain of love, which*I kept concealed from thee in my 
heart and sonl, 

Has become manifest from my face, howmuchsoever I 
tried to conceal it.” 


“That stately cypress 1 which I cherished in those eyes of 
hers which shed tears of blood 
I now see in my own eyes, with all its rubbish and splin- 
ters.” 


“ Come, my tears, what do you hope to gain by thus raining 
down from my moist eyes.” 

You have disgraced me before the world : what iqoredo you 
require P ” 

LXXI. SabO^T* 

He was of the Cagbat&i tribe. He lived a very unrestrained 
and licentious life. He had great skill in poetry. The following 
verses are by him : — 

257 That my heart loves thee thou alone knowest. 

I have told this secret to none, God knows.” 

1 i.e the reflection of the poet’s own figure 

* He is thus described in tho Ain-i-Akbd>i (i, 582): "He was born in Kabul. 
Onoe he slept in the bedroom of Amir Khnarar. when the shining figure of 
an old man with a staff in his hand awoke him and ordered him to compoae 
a poem. As he had no power of doing so, he took the whole for a vision and 
lay down in another place ; bnt the same figure woke him up, and repeated 
the order. Tho first verse that he uttered is the following: — 

1 When I am far from thee my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 

Come and see. enter the ship of my eye and make a trip on the ocean ’ ” 

In the tfitaqdf he is called ' Mull! §abubi.' The only fact there mentioned 
of him is that he was for a long time about the court. His name does not 
appear to be known. 
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“ Come unveiled into my poor house 
For there is none in my house save grief for thee.” 


“Ihou hast not been a lover, thou hast not suffered the 
grief of separation ; 

How should one unfold to thee the tale of separation's 
woe P ” ____ 

“Thou didst sit nowhere, but the jealous watcher sn I with 
thee, 

Save when thou didst take thy place in my heart and he 
remained without.” __ 

“ Last night to save my life, I took refuge from the hard- 
ships of separation in thoughts of thee. 

Thy image remained in my soul, else had I died.” 

“ Alas, that I am so forgotten by that cruel one 

That her eye has never fallen upon me, even in thought ! ” 


“ With thy image in my mind’s eye I Hay, ‘ This is re- 
union.’ 

I earnestly desire reunion with thee, all I havo is imagina* 
tion.” 

“ Weakness has overpowered me, and my hoart is weary 
with weeping. 

Who will now inform her of my condition ? 

What need is there that I should explain my condition to 
her f 

For my heart, if it truly burns, will have some effect on 
her.” 

“ Long eyelashes cause calamities 

And when the white of the lover's eye becomes rod they 
shed blood.” 

46 
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His doat] i occurred at Agra in the year n. 973 (a.d. 1565-66) 
or h. 972 (a.d. 1564-65) and the words ‘ Safialjfi the wine-bibber 11 
give the date of it. 

LXXII. §IlihI. 2 

Ho came from Hirat and lias good taste both in poetry and in 
prose composition. He is somewhat studious and writes a good 
hand. He was for some time employed as one of the secretaries, 
and then returned to his native land. He wrote the following 
couplet : — 

“ In the night of separation from thee, in my eye-sockets 
The blood from my liver was so congealed that sleep could 
not enter them." 

This was written in imitation of the following couplet of Amir 
Khusrav’s : — 

“ 1 fenced iny eyes in with a thorn-hedge of eyelashes 
In order that neither thy image might leave them nor 
sleep find entrance.” 

The following are other verses by Salihi : — 

“With my two eyes, red with weeping during the grief of 
the night of separation, 

What shall I do, for these will be the roses of the day 
when wo meet ? 

I have neither desiro nor strength to associate with the* 
rose, that I should roam in the rose-garden, [ness •' 

And the scent of the roses suggests to me only unfaithful- 
hike the dogs I have taken my place at thy threshold 
Tu order that my rival may not. enter in the guise of a 
beggar.* ” 

• )t^afcu<o L (fyibUhi'i'maikhipiir). The letters give the date 973. 
1 ho word Sabtih or SnbitJii in pans 1 a morning draught.* 

* In the Ain ho i'b thus described, * His name is Mnljammad Mirak. He 
traces his descent from Nijiin-ul-Mnlk of Tu®* (». 583). 

8 as in MSS. (A) and B). The text has ‘love* or 

* familiarity,* which does not. make each good sense , 

♦ i.e„ ns a suitor, 
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“ Since m 7 hea,J wa s severed by that dasger nf ci nelty 
It remains, weltering in blood, in one place, and my sad 
heart in another. 

Love, whether in separation or in union, is a source of 
pain ; 

ghusrav bewails his love in one place and Farhad 1 * * * * his 
in another.” 

LXXIII, SadiqI,* 209 

He was born in Qandahar but was a Hirati by origin. He 
was for some time in Hindustan and died. The following verses 
are his : — 

“ So many wounds has my body received from thy sword 
That on whichever side I fall my heart falls to the 
ground.” 


“ The wounded heart pays no heed to the body, 

The martyr of lovo has no need of a shroud. 

Since I have been created a man of straitened means 
Why have I no share in that, mouth 8 ? 

Of my body little is left but a formless idea, and that too, 
When closely regarded, is seen to be no more than my 
shirt.” 

” On the day on which each man’s lot was decreed to him 
by fate, 

The lot of others was joy, while mine was sorrow. 

0 my heart! Tell me not that that moon I ike beauty 
comes in answer to my weeping ; 

So many thousands of lamentations have I uttered, and 
when did she come ? ” 


1 Khturav was the husband and FarhAd the lover of Shir.' a. 

* tyldiqi is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the J 

8 There is a play here on the word (tang) ‘ strait ' or ‘narrow ' as 

applied both to a man’s means and to a lovely mouth which cannot be 

^produced in translation. 
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A quatrain. 

li The structure of cruelty was founded by thee, 

The structure of my life was scattered to the winds by 
thee. 

Thou art a treasure of elegance, yet never 

Has my ruined habitation been made prosperous by thee.” 

LXXIV. SakfI . 1 

260 He is Shaikh Ya‘qfib of Kashmir, a small portion of whose 
perfections lias already been described by the author’s halting 
pen. He is an epitome of all accomplishments and therefore if 
his praises b« repeated (a pleasant repetition), what fault can 
be found ? In Rpite of his having written standard works on the 
mysticism of the and many ot her branches of knowledge 

his genius was highly adapted to the composition of eloquent 
poetry. The following couplets are a small portion of the fruit 
of his wonderful meditations : — 

“ In the morning that beauty with a face like the moon 
threw a veil over her face, 

It was Btrango to see the sun veiled before evening fell.” 

“ Ask not of the merits of tutty, but ask for the dust of her 
door, 

Ask of its virtues from discerning men.” 

In Ins latter days he wished to compose a commentary on the 
Qnrfln like the Great Commentary * and he had already written 
some of it roughly when suddenly death’s decree reached him, 
and the unavoidable summons of God 8 was delivered to him in 
his well-loved native land, as has been said, and he died. 

1 r»d« p. 200. In the Ain his tafsballui is given as flutra/l, but (farfi i« 
correct. Vi'le Ain-hAkbari, i, 581, »nd n. 2. 

[Tafmr-i-Kabir), perheps the Anwir.iU- tanxil, vidsvol. i, trims. 
Ranking, p 6, n. 4. 

5 The text has iKfals'iq) 'creatures.' Both MSS. have 

(Ehallfiq) ' the Creator,’ whioh is better. 
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LXXV. SarfI of SAwa, 1 

He was for some time in Gujnrat with SbwSja NizSm-ud-dln 
Afymacl, and then came to Labor and lived as a religious mendi- 
cant. When §haikh Faizi was appointed to the Dakan he went 
with him, and thence journeyed to the next world. He has 
written a divan and in long and short odes was a master of style. 

The following couplets are by him : — 

“ I am debarred from traversing the road to the Ka'bah, 
else would I have sent there, 

The sole of a foot glad to endure the torment of collect- 
ing its acacia thorns/’ 

“ My rose-seller who wishes to bring her roses to market 
Must first acquire strength to withstand the impetuous 
throng of buyers.” 

44 If thou wishest to burn me light up the fire of thy cheek, 
And so shall a light arise from my ashes till the day of 261 
resurrection.” 


LXXVI. SaburI ok HamadAn* 

He was taken prisoner on the day on which the Kbftnzaman 
was slain, and though ho escaped execution he did not escape 
death.* His poetry is mediocre. These few verses are from his 
pen : — 

“ I have surrendered my soul and my heart, being no longer 
able to bear the pain of separation from her, 


l Thus described in the Ain (i, 686, : “ Ue U poor and he. few wen to, «nd 
live, content with hi. indigence." In the corrupt Ukhnau te.tof the 
Tabaqit he i. called 4 Mull! tfarfi of Sawa,’ and i. thus described. He wa. 
in the company of thi. humble one {ml. the author, Nir.lm-ud-dm At**) 
for ft>me time in Gujarit and waa for aome time at conrt. e wen 
MaUk.uih-ShH‘ari Shaikh Fni,i to the Dakan, and departed thence on the 
pilgrimage to the tf'!**-’ Hi. name aeeroi to have been $"I*M ■< ,n * 

* Saburi U mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the 

* Vidt p. 814, n. 1. The author’s meaning apparently n that tfabu 
died, ether of wound, or of illne.., ioou after he wa. captured. 
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What a pain is this, which has no remedy save the sur- 
rendering of one’s soul ! 

When the manifest fever of my love is not visible to her, 
How shall I inform her of my secret wounds ? 

When that moon-like beauty walks abroad in the night in 
vesture of the hue of the night 
The brightness of dawn may be seen where her dress 
opens at the neck.” 

“ I would that her breast could be cleft by rnv dagger 
That my pure heart might see whether her heiirt is pure.” 

“Her waitst has entranced the hearts of men, 

Has completely made away with the hearts of men.” 

LXXV1I. Salih this Madman . 1 

He obtained from the emperor the title of l Aqil (‘the saga- 
cious’). He is crazy about statuary. For some time he has laid 
it upon himself as a duty to eat nothing before he has sent five 
or six dishes of meat to be thrown into a river, a fountain, or a 
pond as an offering to Khizr (on him be peace). He used to 
hand these dishes to Qasim, a native of India (who was a poet 
and the son of an elephant driver, and also a low-minded fellow), 
and Qasim used to go out and invite qalandars 2 and other rascals 
to eat the food, and when (on his return) Salifc would say, 
‘ Ha, did you see the Kliwaja ?’ the impudent rogue would reply, 
“ Yes, his holiness the Khwaja deigned to eat the food with much 
relish, and sent you his blessing,” and would fabricate lying 
stories of this sort, w ? hich the madman believed. He had, how- 
ever, some poetic genius, and to him might have been applied 
tho saying : — 

1 Thn* described in the tfabaqtit, “ Mubammad Salili the madman re- 
ceived the title of ‘Aqil. His father was s>»id to be Mim! the librarian, 
who had been librarian to the emperor Homlyun. Muhammad $4Hli grew 
up from childhood in the service of the emperor Akbar and is now enjoying 
an allowance in Kibul. He it in easy circumstances and well-to-do." 

t yfcili a wandering religious mendicant, usually of loose habits. 
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“ Beautiful poetry omanates from the cross-grained Haidar 
Kalaj 

Just as roses spring from a midden.” 


Salih wrote the following couplet : — 

“ Since the desire of her locks has fettered my feot, 

My only way out of this bargain* is to surrender my 

life." 

Salih was for some time a favoured and honoured courtier* 
then fell into disgrace and went to Kabul. He returned thence 
and was appointed to the trusteeship of the light-diffusing shrine 
of the Sultan of Shaikhs 8 (may God hallow his soul!), but 
did not accept the appointment, and, having obtained leave to 
return to Kabul, departed. 

LXXV1II. TAramI. 

He is Mnlla 4 All the Muhaddis , b brother of the well-known 
Mulla Sadiq He acquired his learning in the Sayings in Arabia, 
and was extremely pious and temperate He came twice to 
India, and in the year h. 081 (a.d. 157d-74) entered the protection 
of God’s mercy, when the famous Mulla ‘Alim of Kabul 4 made 
this chronogram on his death. 

* This couplet contains the usual play on the words (Arabic) 

melanoholy,’ ‘desire* and |£^mi (Persian) 1 tpiffic/ ‘trade,* and also the 

common simile which likens the locks of the beloved to fettors. 

2 Shaikh Niglm-ud-diri Auliya, born at Bndion in Oct. a n. 1236, and 
died at Dilili April 3, a.d. 1525. Vide vol. i, trans , Rankin#, pp. 71, n. 2, 
236 and n. 2, 266 and n. 1, 267, 259, n. 6, 270 and n 6, 271 nn 1 and 4, 28t, 
301, 610 and n. 4, 611, n. Also Fiiishta, ii, 780, and the Am-i-Akbat i, iii 
365. 

3 ‘one loarned in the sayings of Muljammad' ( <£^^1 ) men* 

tioned below. Unlla 'All X®rami the Mu^addif is not mentioned in the 
Mn. For an account of his brother, vide p. 354. 

♦ ride no. LXXiy. 
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“Alas! for suddenly Mulla 1 * * 4 * * * All 
Has been snatched from our midst by misfortune’s victory. 
To ascertain the year of his, death remember that the date 
of the year which followed it 

Is contained in the words ‘Mulla ‘All the Muhaddis is 
dead.’ ” i 

His sprightly genius, following the dictates of his taste, would 
sometimes employ itself in the composition of verses. (The 
263 following are some of his verses.) 

“ My earthy body is so withered away from the scorching 
brand of separation 

That it escapes from my garments like dust, if I shake 
the skirt of my robe.” 


“ Thy stately form is a plant in the garden of my soul, 

The plant of thy stature is more ethereal than my 
thoughts.” 

“ I have plunged the pupil of my eye into water 
That it may not for a moment think of sleep.” 


“ Since l have no honour among men, 

I seek to flee from men as my tears flow from my eyes.” 8 

1 ^JLc Ho giving the date A.u. 982. I have been obliged 

Jo give a somewhat full paraphrase of the hemistich preceding this, which 

has apparently puzzled the editor of the text, in order that the sense may 
not be lost. The odiior of the text, in a footnote in which he gives an 
infetior variant of the hemistich, gravely remarks that the chronogram 
gives the date 982, not having understood, nppaienfly that the composer of 

the chronogram has drawn attention to this fact, and expressly says that 
the date given iu the chronogram is that of the year following that of the 

Mulli’a death. 

* There is here a play upon the words p&j* {mardum) ‘men’ and 

fbj* (mardum, for mardum-i-cafiMn) ' pnpil of the eye* which cannot be 

reproduced in translation. 



“ Since I have cast my heart into the bonds of the tresses 
of moonlike beauties 

I have woven for myself a net of calamity.” 

LXXIX. T^RTqT of SIwa.i 

Ho was a lewd old man and a buffoon 8 and was popular among 
most of the poets about the court by the mere force of his im- 
pudence. 

He at last had the honour of performing the holy pilgrimage 
(to Makkali), and died there. The following verses are by 
him: — 

“ What business have lovers other than giving up their lives? 

Since 1 fear not death what else should I fear?” 


“ From the toilsome pain of separation nobody has any life 
left” 

If this is separation nobody has any life left.” 


“ In this land I have given my heart to a most cruel enslaver. 

I have fallen into the snare of the locks of one with a lace 
like a fairy.” 

“I»m the faithful dog of him whose foot does not stray 264 
beyond the skirts of his own power, 

Who imposes obligations on none, and is under obligation to 

none.” 


I Thus described in th» '«»>'■' T«r«p yr»...n tbe 

emperor's somro. end at l.nplh B .-f..rmH.I « pi'arimaae “ h " r " 

he died.' In note 8 on p. 508 of .he An, .ml. i.h an cpiarun, of m. on 

Jndt'i (p. 29D » q noted. He arouses Jodf, of phunar 'P 

280). On p. 252 ho is accused by Qiudiu Arsel.n. with Hahini am an 

M ;rr‘U).cnr.he,n,eme a of which I »■“* 4"'"- 

I neither know nor oan discover anv Peisisn or Uidu «">'d mhlmg it, 

lU.itom wroi*, wo i n.y bo 

and have been obliged to omit it »» ha 
tolerably certain that it was nothing complimentary. 

47 



“We saw the graceful cypress-like figure of that fair oue 
depart, 

Although no one has seen a soul depart.” 


“ Thou saidst, ‘ Do not hover around me, or I will disgrace 
and slay thee.' 

Still do 1 hover around thee. Depart not from thy word.” 


“ When her two cheeks come into my mind in the hours of 
sleep, 

All night long I see the moon and the sun in my dreams. 

Remembering that thou wert to come, although thou 
comost not, 

Tranquillity leaves my soul, and distraction enters my 
heart.” ___ 

“The pain of love is increased, and no sympathy remains in 
the world, 

MajnQn was both afflicted and sympathetic, but he did not 
remain in the world.” 


“ From this world, as a mistress, I have wholly cut myself off. 
That I might quarrel with nobody for such a thing as a 
world.” __ ^ 

“ It is impossible to live without thee for a moment in tin* 
world, 

For thou art my soul, and nobody can live without a soul.” 


“Nobody spoke, nor asked what, a stage this must have been 
In which l£hizr was the last of the water-carriers of the 
caravan.” 

“ The army of grief for thy absence lias captured the citadel 
of my heart, 
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The scars which are visible on my heart are the hosts 1 of 
the foe.*’ 


LXXX. TAlib of I$faiiJIn. s 205 

He has now dwelt in Kashmir for nearly eight years. At first 
lie was a religious mendicant and tlien he elected to become an 
official, and entered the emperor’s service. From KaRjinri' he was 
sent as envoy to the ruler of Little Tibat, ‘ Ali Rai , 8 and on his 
return presented to Shaikh Abii*’l-Fazl a treatise which he had 
written on the wonders of that land, which Abu-’l-Fazl embodied 
in the Akbarnflma. He is a very sympathetic man, and his taste, 
both in poetry and in prose, is correct. He wrote the following 
quatrain: — 

“ Thou givest me to drink of the poison of thy absence, asking 
me what has happened, 

Thou Rheddest my blood and shakest me from thee, asking 
me what has happened, 

O thou who art ignorant of what the swonl or thy abeenoo 
inflicts on me, 

Wring my duBt, that thou mayst know what hna happened 
to me.” 


1 X$J ( 8iyahi-i’la£hkar ) ‘ dark bodies of troops. 

« In theAin (i, 607), where he i. called ‘ Blht T-lih of T, fat, in,’ he i. the. 
described, * He ie a thoughtful poet, and is eapeiiouoed in political mailer. 
According to the Haft Iqtim Biba T«l'b I'ad been for "early Unity yc..r« in 
Kashmir, patronised by the ruler, of that country. When Akbar ani.e.ei 
the province he came to Hindustan, where he was much liked. 
to the tfa*i|tr.«*Ro$imi he was oftee in the company of M»kim Alai-I- e » 
(p. 233), Zein Khin Kuka, Abii-’l-Fa/l, and Shaikh K*'?', »"'* w *"' 

9adr of Gujarit. Fid. also B.diooi, v«l ii, mat, P- ' 6 ' 2 
» Fidevol. ii, teat. 372. I- Wl Hdji Mirsl Beg of K.M * 

•Ali Rii to demand hi. daughter in marri.gc for 8 H-" *»<"" 
and returned with the lady, who wa. duly marim ''' t ‘° ^- ini Beg. In 
eighth wife. On tide occaaion Moll* 1*1* eocoropanioi ■ ' 

4.D. 1602-03 ‘All Rai invaded the frontier di.trict. of ^ 

ed before Muhammad Qnli Eh*». Turkmin, and Saifnllah. ™ d-w 
Hbari, i, 474. 



Another quatrain . 

“ Thou readest not the story of my grief, and it waxes old, 

Thou knowest, not my disappointment, and it waxes old, 

Let not thy coming be delayed, for as for this wound of 
separation, 

I fear that thou wilt- linger, and it will wax old.” 

Another quatrain. 

“ One day I, weary with travelling along the road of the stages 
of the heart, 

Turned its dust into mire with water from blisters on the 
foot of search. 

I spend my life on this road in order that, in answer to 
my supplication, 

266 Soul may meet soul, and heart heart.” 

Other verm. 

“ Seek after enjoyment, for this virgin of life, sitting in the 
bridal chamber, 

Like a rose bursting forth from the bud casts her mother 
aside. 

Like the petals of a rose scattered by the spring breeze 

We go, with dust on our heads in the grief of our hearts.” 


“ I am pleased with the folk of this world, for I have learnt 
from their fellowship 

Not to give up tny corner of solitude for the world.” 
LXXXI. Tali‘1 of Yazd. 1 * 

He is a penman who writes the naita'Uq hand well and is of 
moderately studious habits. His business was that of a book* 
seller 8 in Agra. • 


l He is not mentioned in the din or in the Jfhtagdt. 

• Or ' bookbinder/ or • librarian — ujlau# 



The following couplets are by him 

“ Cupbearer , 1 how long can the grief of this world be borne P 
Bring wine, that I may banish grief from my heart." 

“Every moment she afflicts my heart, that she may make it 
weary of her. 

When will my heart weary of her, however much she 
afflicts it ? ” 

“I wish for no companion but thee, my darling, 

I desire thee, and there is none iu the world that I desire 
beside thee." 

“ If, when I have suffered a thousand griefs, sho listens to a 
word from me, 

She hears but the speech of a self-seeker, and straightway 
forgets it." 

“ She is enraged if I speak to her but a word of my sad state; 
How strange is this, that I cannot speak of my sad state to 
her !" 

A quatrain. 267 

“ The devotee boasts of his virtue and piety, 

The lover expends the cash of his life for his lovo ; 

Each lives in hope of a glance from the eye of his Friend, 

Each wonders towards whom the Friend will cast that 
glance." 

Another quatrain . 

“ Summon contentment, if thou art wise, 

Thou mayst thus, perchance, slay the dog of baso desire. 

See that neither water nor broth be too plentiful. Drain 
not the cup, 

For it will rebuke thee in a hundred draughts of iced water 
and acid." 

1 The text has, wrongly, (edqiydn) in the plural. The M8S. have 

l|H« (tdq(yd), the vocative singular, whioh ii correct. 
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LXXXII. TiflU 

He is the son of Mulla Darvisfc of Fatfcpur, and his uncle, 
Mulla Salih, is now the teacher appointed to the monastery at 
Fatbpftr. 'J'Al i n his thirteenth year was reading the Sharfci- 
Shamsiyyah* He has a most generous nature and an admirable 
taste in poetry. He is in the service of the eldest prince, 8 and 
obtained the poetic name of Tifli from him. The following few 
couplets are from a laudatory ode which he composed in honour 
of the prince : — 

“0 King, 1 * * 4 in whose just reign strife itself has become the 
guardian of the world against the robbers of confusion, 

The hope of thy favour is such that the very sins of sinners 
protect them from the fire of hell. 

Thou art he, to the war-horse of whose resolution in the day 
of battle 

Victory is the standard-bearer and success the fellow. 

Last night the bird of glory brought the record of thy 
success, 

That bird the fame of wjiose pinions comes from the utter- 
most parts of space beyond our ken. 

The scribe of thy dignity has written passages of which we 
hope for a translation and for which we earnestly desire a 
translator.” 

He also wrote the following verses : — 

“If the beauty of the Idol were to display itself in the 
monastery 

1 Neither Tifli nor bis relations are mentioned in the Ain , nor in the 
fabaqdt . 

* A commentary on & famous work on logic. Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, 
427, n. 1. 

8 flfcif. Snlf;&n Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahingir. 

4 Jahingir had not asoended tiio throne when this grossly fulsome poem 
was written, bat the word Shah was applicable to a prince, as well ns to a 
king, and the word used for reign is ^ (daur) not 4^ (' ahi) so that the 
poet did not risk the resentment of Akbar, while he flattered his own 
master. 
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Devotees who drag about their prayer carpets would ex- 
change their rosaries for the idolator’s thread. 

Nobody counts the cash of both worlds offered by the buyer 
In that place where the merchandise consists of wounded 
hearts.” __ 

“ I am he who has grown to love the lancet of grief. 
Ointment is shamed by the wound in my breast.” 


“ From our manner of dealing with Islam in the day of 
retribution 

It is likely that infidelity will seize us by the skirt.” 


“The song of love'R feast this night inflamed the plectrum, 
Her glances were the singers and her eyebrow the rebeck- 
players this night.” _ ___ 

“0 heart, let my lips for once be wreathed with smiles! 

For to-night will be seen the splendour of love’s tears of 
blood” ^ 

“ I fear no reproof, for the reproaches of the jealous watcher 
Are as applause to the followers of love’s religion.” 


“ Ah ! See how thy glance imperils our true faith, 269 

Trust in thy promises is a sure way to disappointment.” 1 

“ Brahman, despair not of tho efficacy of thy prostrations to 
thy idol, 

For the mark on thy forehead is the mirror of thy fate. * 

1 The text has (piihdni) 1 forehead,’ which neither scans nor makes 

sense. Both MS8. have IpathimOvi), the correct reading. 

1 The reference is to the casto-mark worn on the forehand by Hindu*. '1 he 
couplet is $?/i.istic in tone. Religion, the poet says, is a purely subjective 
matter, and it is the sincerity of worship rather than its object, that is im- 
portant. 
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“ How should my pain be assuaged by lint" and ointment, 
The bird of whose wounded heart breathes forth flame ? " 


The following few couplets are from a tarjT-band 1 by Tifli 
“ My tears, rejoice, for this night 
My heart’s blood surges up in my eyes. 

0 reunion, plead for me, for my desire for her 
Has devastated the abode of reason. 

Speak not to me of delight, 

For the lancet has become the companion of my wound, 

It is useless to say to anybody, 

‘ Scatter diamond-dust in your wound but do not cry out.’ " 

It is marvellous that a lad of Tifli’s years should understand 
and speak Persian ; much more so that he should be able to com- 
pose poetry in the language. Tt may be hoped that he will 
outstrip many of these old men who have wasted their lives. 

LXXXIII. ZuhOrI. l * * * * * * 8 

He used to live in the Dakan, and was characterized by his 
unrestrained manner of life,' his indifference to public opinion, 
and his disinclination from attending at the courts of kings. 
Shaikh Faizi used to dilate much on the praiseworthy qualities of 
him and of Malik Qumi, known ns Malik-ul-Kalam, and these two 
poets wished to accompany the Shaikh to the imperial court at 
L&hor, but Burhftn-ul-Mulk 8 prevented them from going. It is 

l A poem in whioh a refrain occurs at stated intervals. 

8 #uhuri is mentionod neither in the jltn nor in the Thkagjt. The Asiatic 

8ooiety of Bengal has a MS. copy of his divan. Ho is described ns Malls 

Nur-ud din ftuhuri of Tarahlz. 

8 Bnrhnn Ni&tm ghlh II, king of Aljnmdnagar, *.n, 1500-1694. On his 
death the affairs of the Abmndnagar kingdom fell into great confusion. 
Three Icings followed one another in quick succession, mere puppets raided 

to the throne and deposed by opposing factious, and there was much, blood- 
shed. In 1695. the»jear in which Badaom's history was concluded, Akbar’s 

troops were atreoking Ahmadnagar and peace was made on the condition 
that Ahmndnagar ceded to the empire the provinoe of Berar. Fide Hiitork 

landmarks of the Deccan, by Major T. W, Haig, pp, 39, 236, 
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now reported that the unruly Dakanis, following their detestable 
lmbit of murdering foreigners, 1 have, in a recent riot, put these 
two poor innocent men to death (may God put them to death!). 

Maulana Zuhuri was a master of poetical style, and composed 
a divan. The following couplets are quoted as a memorial of 270 
him:— 

“ The wine-stains cause tulips to bloom on my woollen coat, 

The evening of Friday ever brings a Saturday for me.” 2 


“ Zuhuri, thy complaints of the beloved are out of place. 

Thy destiny is at fault. What fault is that of hero P” 

LXXXIV. ‘Alim op Kabul.* 

This Mullfl of pleasant manners, cheerful nature and graceful 
notions used the poetical name of ‘Arif. In argument, and 
at other times, he would say things fit to make his hearers die 
with laughter. In his common-place book ho has written an 
essay on the commentary * on the MiiqUsid and lias stated tho 
proposition that the titlo means 1 tho book of endeavour,* which 
was one of the compositions of the writer, and also a com- 
mentary called the Taj, lid (‘ renewal ’) on the commentary 1 on the 

1 The domestic history of the independent Mnhsmmsdan kingdom, of the 
Dakan is largely the history of violent and Moody fend, betwoo, . the Mw 
and Abyssinian nobles on the one hand and the ‘foreign noble. 

Arabs, and Persians) on the other. Tho latter wore freqocntly mu h 
favoured by the kings of the Dakan and tho jealousy o tho native Daka 
led to frequent conflicts and massacros. Vide Haig’s / i.toric am mar 

^VidB^r, ^according 0 * to *the" Muhammadan method of computing time 
begin, on Thursday evening, which is called tho evening of » 

poet’s moaning is that ho doe. not keep the Sabbath »f J' "g % J hive 
i. ». Saturday to him. This couplot is uot ,n the text nor in M S. (B). I 

tlSf — I- a. a • -*■, .1 £ “ 

disposition, and unconventional habi s. he* called Fawilik-ul- 

history of governors, learned men, and poets, which he called Fa.M+ul 

"sThiv, not been able to identify these two works, which are probably 
worki on theology. 

4$ 
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Tajdid, and also some marginal notes on the Mutawwal in which 
he writes, “This book is copied from the book Tuwal* which u 
equal in length to the Mutawwal , or even longer He has also 
written a book containing accounts of the Shaikhs of India, in 
which he has entered everything that ho has heard from every 
mosque-sweeper and beggar, adding also some conjectures of his 
own, and he has named it Wa fawlitih-uUwildyah. When they 
questioned him regarding this title, saying, “ The particle iru 
(‘and’) requires something preceding it, to be coupled with tho 
latter clause, and what should precede, it does not appear,” he 
replied, “ That which precedes it is here understood, and is mani- 
fest by transposition, that is to say, the title should be Fawntih-uU 
x oalflyah, with a fat hah over the wdxo of walayah as the wltw 
procoding the phrase indicates, not with a kasr under the wdw of 
wildyah , as it is commonly read,” 1 * 3 

The Mulla was always jealous of Qizi Khan of Badakhshan, 4 
ou tho ground of his having invented the sijdah 6 (‘ prostration ’) 
Ono day in Kntbpftr he led the late Mirza Nizam-ud-diu Ahmad 
and the author off to his house at early dawn, with much solicita- 
tion, and, having given us an appetizing electuary, began to show 

1 Vide vol. I (trims. Ranking), p. 428, n. 3. 

* Tlio Mulla is hero punning on the title of the Mufamcal, which means 
‘lengthened' tfutcal means 'the duration of life,’ also ‘ the sevou long 
chapters of tho Qur’an.' 

3 T luvvo been obliged to translate somewhat freely here, in order to 
make some attempt, at explaining the Mulla’ s clumsy jest. W r « fmc&tili-ul- 
wilthjah means ‘and tho beginnings of saintship.’ The Mulla was asked 
to explain tho apparently redundant * and ’ and replied that it indicated 
that the first letter of the word leilaytih ( saintship ') was to he read with a 
short ‘ a.’ like the same lotter in the word ua (‘ and so that the title of tin* 
book would rend Fa \eiti h-nl* wa l ii yah (‘the beginnings of governing*), his 
object being to satirise the pretended saints who had made their sanctity a 
means of rising to high places Tide infra. 

* Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 440, where his title is given as Ghaxi Khan, his 
name being Qizi Nizhni. Vide p 214 

b Tho sijdah (‘ prostration ’) was introduced at Akbar’s court instead of 
the burnish and t a slim (bowing and laising the hand to tho head), and 
gave great offence to the oi^hodox, ride p. 2U, n . 
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ns his books, talking about them from dawn till midday, while 
we remained hungry and were not able to get a word in. At Inst 
the Mir 2 §, no longer able to endme it, asked the Mnlla whether 
ho had anything to eat. The Mnlla answered, “ 1 thought that 271 
you lmd eaten before you came. I have a hi mb here; if von 
wish I will kill it now.” We rose and went homo It is im- 
possible to recount all pranks of this nature which he played. 

When he saw that Shaikh Abu’l-Fa/.l, Qa/i Khan, and others 
of his contemporaries from being mnlln* rose to the rank of 
amirs of the highest grade, while he continued to draw a small 
stipend, he petitioned that In* too might he admitted as a soldier 
His request was granted, and one day, at the time when the guard 
turned out for the evening salute, he appeared in military guise 
before the empeior, girt in a grotesque fashion with a borrowed 
sword, and, having approached the presence from one side of the 
durbar, stood, and, catching bis scabbard to him, said, without 
any introduction, 1 * * * * * * 8 “By which mauS'ihilar* shall l stand, ami 
liom what place shall L make my obeisance A 't " The emperor 
was sagacious enough to penetrate Ins design and said, “ Make 
your obeisance from that place in which you are now standing. ’ 
When the Mulla saw that tliis effort to obtain recognition lutd 
failed he wandered at large. One day, in order to show that, lie 
possessed all that became a soldier, lie came to court, in the 
noonday heat, in dirty, greasy clothes quilted with cotton, which 
had been either given or lent to him by somebody, ami Mirza 

1 The text appears to mo to bn corrupt bore It bus oA) ^ 

winch is unintelligible. MS (A) baa 'vhifli in »"i ,m, ‘ " 

bettor. MS. (B) lias S win... .ipp.-.ii- to urn to be ti.e c..rn*«t 

reading, and which 1 have followed F<»r 1,1 , * lf ‘ , '' x, 

which makes uo sense, I luivo substituted JlU. 

* A military commander. The object of tin* uticcnmnmiouM behaviour of 

Mulla ‘Alim, who was, apparently, at this tune no mine t»an apnv.ite 
soldier, was an attempt to obtain a »iun*u'., «»r uolit o \ ^ommatnl. 

8 The word used is (tatlim) The Mnlla would •»•»*, apparei.ll>, 

perform the («» yinh) ‘ prostration ’ 
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‘Aziz Kuka cracked some pleasant jests on his appearance, and 
the Mulla returned pleasant answers to them. 

As his birthplace was Gulbahar, a village in the district of 
Kabul, be wrote for some time under the poetical name of Bahari 
but afterwards, having recognized that the name was unbecoming 
as it called to mind the names borne by servant girls , he changed 
it, and called himself Rabi‘i. f The motto which he composed for 
his seal was, “ He had a well-ordered mind.” 2 * * * * * 
272 The following few couplets are quoted as a memorial of him 
“ That eye in which 1 delighted every moment flees away, 

It may he that I shall place a straw from her wall upon it.” 


“ The glass of delight has been shattered, with whomsoever 
T sat ; 

The bond of fellowship has snapped, with whomsoever 1 
hound it. 

She has risen to slay me, with the sword of hatred in her 
hand, 

Whenever I sat in kindness with anybody for a moment.” 

He lias composed, some couplets in the metre 1 of ‘ The Chain 
of Gold ' 8 and he has called his hook of nonsense *' The Tinkling 
of the Bell,” and has enumerated in it hooks said to ho of his 
own composition, some of which have* no existence hilt in his 
veises, and has given them imaginary names, as in the following 
verses : — 

1 (‘of, or relating to the spring’) is the Arabic equivalent to 

Bahtin. 1 eannot. reconcile this statement with tho statement above, that 

tho MullA’i tdkhnllu* \>as ‘.hi/ 

* The motto may also be translated “ He had poetic genius.” The text 

hero has a note by tho editor to the effect thftt. tho reading is tho same in 
the three MSS from whieli he edited the text. The reading seems to 

pr.r/.le him, but it is poifectly simple 

s v ft Ah AJUU (silfilat-udh-tlhahab). I have not been able to trace this 

poem. 
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“ Thou mayst have seen, from a copy of the Tajilhl 
That a new favour has newly arrived 
In which arc concealed a hundred stages of the pilgrimage, 1 * 3 
And from the contents of which great, enterprises 5 are mani- 
fest. 

The text of the Tajinl 4 is halting beside it. 

Its rose-garden has lost its colour from want of water 
Its splendour, without dissimulation and without oxaggem 
tion, 

Is perfect wisdom, the wisdom of the sunrise h 
And of that hook, the attributes of which are beumd 
telling, 

DaMlat-nl aql* is the name and description 

And that pearl which has come from the ocean of genet osity, 

Is the Lnjjat-uhjuil Ji'l-irnjitiP 

I am the compiler of that 'Airfllnn-ul-athrir* 

From the instructions of the knower of chronicles, 


1 The Taj did ( — ‘renewal’) w»s Mulls ‘Alim’* eommontnn on 

tho commentary on U,o tajiol. In H,ii ronpl-I *Ii" P*«-' Am,, ' V 

rnot moaning * now,’ ntmii; iliroo difTorenk inomnnoH of On- tidihnftl wot 
• duly* (»»■«,,/) * halting plane nr .faire, ... the pntfoiliuitiro of Urn 
comm, mica of the pilifrimnim at VnUnl 11 MulU ' A '"" 

■tyled the chapter,, or nnethniH of hit, I«h,K tiotnij/il. “i ,1m, '* r, f, rrinn 

to n book of tlin MS. lAl In,. Ik" leadinit &<yc wl.ioll 

does not make good Renan. 

3 (mflf/f/M./) a reference to tho port’s f or 

hook of endeavour’ and to the the hook on winch it i* a fomrrn n 

tary. 


* Vide note 1, supra. 

4 JjAl o*S^. It !» po»tibln tln.t fin- «-rd« C"") 

and £jm\ (i fhra.,) refei to the titles of hooks 

n ‘ Indication of wisdom,’ apparently one of tin- h imaginary woika 
1 ■ Tho oconn of generality. on elision.-,’ apparen.ly a "< *><• I’"" 1 '" 


imaginary works 

fV * worlds of relics.’ Piobably another ot Mulls ‘Alim’s ima- 


ginary works. 
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In which I have collected a hundred and twenty different 
branches of learning, 

Say who else can be thus described.’' 

In spite of all this fooling he was a good friend, tactful, accom- 
plished, able, sympathetic, unceremonious, agreeable, acceptable, 
and jocular. I hope that God (He is praised and exalted ! ) may 
in His grace and benevolence have made him a partaker of 
eternal life in heaven. 

LXXXV. Mir ‘Audul Hayy op Mashhad . 1 

He was for some time Sadr 8 under the emperor IlumSyhn and 
his brother, Mir ‘Abdullah the jurist, was one of Humayun’B 
intimate and specially honoured confidants. Both brothers were 
endued with piety, sanctity, and jegularity of life . 8 

Mir ‘Abdnl Ilayy was expert in writing the B&bari hand, 
which was invented by the emperor Babar, who sent to the 
honoured city of Makkah a copy of the Qur'an written in that 
hand, of which no trace now remains . 4 In the memoir of Mir 

1 Vide Ain-i-Akbari i, 468, 471,480. He was a cominandor of five hundred 
nnd Akbar’s Mir-i-'Adl or chief justice In the 35th yoar of Akbar’s reign 
he and fjndr-i-Jahin took part in a drinking bout, and amused Akbar very 
much. Mr. Blochtnann sayR that he is called in the Tabaqat ‘ Kbxodja 'Abdul 
Hayy/ but in the Lucknow edition he is thus described, * Mir 'Abdnl 0«yy 
the dr was a Khiudsani. The emperor Humayun made him §adr-ul’ 
Afafil ( chief of learned mon’) Ho was for years in the servioe of the 
emperor Akbar.’ 

* * It was the tjladr, or, as he was then (neil. before the roign of Akbar) 
generally styled, § adr-i-Jahdn , whose edict legalized the jxilus, or accession, 
of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also he rankod as the fourth 
offioor of the ompire. The power of the Qadr was immense. They were 
the highest law officers and had the powers which Administrators-General 
have among ns j they were in charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical nnd 
benevolent purposes, and possessed an almost unlimited authority of 
conferring such lands independently of the King They were also the 
highest ecclesiastical law-officers, and might exercise tho powers of High 
Inquisitors. Vide Atn-i*Akbari, i, 270. 

8 Or, perhaps, ‘ administrative ability.’ Tho word is oueUbi [ni^dmat). 

4 Skaifeb Abad-Fafl, in the Ain-i-Afcborr, discourse at Urge on the art of 
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‘Alft-tid-daulah 1 it is mentioned that Mir ‘Abdul ^ayy devoted 
some attention to the study of accomplishments and that nobody 
had learnt to write in the difficult BUbari style moro quickly or 
better than he, but Mirza ‘Aziz Knka wrote in the margin of the 
memoir that Mir ‘Abdul Hayy had no knowledge of any branch of 
learning, and that his one accomplishment was some knowledge of 
the Babari script, with which he was very imperfectly acquainted, 
that he was wonderfully simple and would, apropos of nothing 
and without consideration, relate in social gatherings strange tales 
which no child would believe. As Mir ‘Abdul Hayy was better 
known to Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka than to Mir 4 Al§-ud-daulah, it is 
beyond doubt that what the Miiza wrote is nearer to the truth 
than that which is written in the memoir, for Mir ‘Alft-ud-daulah, 
has recorded much incongruous nonsense 8 in the memoir. 

Mir ‘Abdul £ayy has some aptitude for poetry, and wrote an 
answer to that fantastical quatrain which was written in the form 
of a square by one of the accomplished men about the court m 
honour of Muhammad Hindal Mirza, and is so well known that 
it is the first thing that ehildien arc set to learn. The quatrain 


is els follows 1 — ■ 

“ 0 thou, before whose court \ h nndred Rustam* » have east 274 
down their crowns, 

penmanship and mentions ten different script.. »">""* whi,-h lh ° 
finds no place. This bear, out Badaoni's statement that .t was lost. Fu 

A T'raTp.ge 239, also Ain-i-Akb-ri, i. 447 and n. 2, where the name of hi. 
Ta S Mra h or memoir is given a. >'U| ^ W 

ttij ji- (thutur-gurba), lit. ‘ eani.l-ont.' Anything meongrnous or 

» In the text the four versos of which each of thoao .juntrftin* is C '" P<I C 
arc written, folfowing the Conceit of their author., on the 

aqnare, with the exception of tho title. "><"* ''•'> '‘"'' " .c. 

each, which ar. continued in the line of ono of .ho «' ' 

There i. no particn.ar art in this conceit t for any 

WTittcn. The text contain. the J^thl* a „d men of letter. 
Torm ef compos.t.on .. »o more th wrjtleB in a doubled metre), 

49 Dpt olass such things among murabb ( 
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Whose praises are sung by all those who have attained 
perfection ; 

India has been conquered merely by thy footstep within her 
bounds, 

Thy title is, Muhammad Hindu ! ” 

Mir ‘Abdul IJayy, who also had a childish nature, wrote, in 
reply, the following quatrain : — 

“ 0 thou, at whose door a thousand mouarchs like Crosar hold 
their crowns, 

Whose praises exercise their tongues evening and morning ! 

May all the confines of the world, 0 Lord, 

Be under the sway of the king of the world, Muhammad 
Akhau ! ” 


275 LXXXVI. ‘IHbI.1 

He is Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf who made a name in the 
Dakan* and came to Ilahabad and paid his respects to the 
emperor, He was very unconventional in all outward observances 
and was bold and slovenly. It was reported to the emperor that 
he had written a satire in the Dakan on Shah Fatbullah, 8 and 
when he was questioned on this point he denied that he had dona 
so, saying, ‘ In that country I would have taken no notice of a 

nor are they mentioned as such in the Majma , ^u»^SanlVi , , nor in tho Ifaft 
Qttfaum, for any four hemistichs might bo written in this form.’ Tho editor 
of tho text apparently resents the application by B&daoni of the term 
mitrabba* (' in tho form of a square ’) to these quatrains, but Badaoni 
evidently did not intend to say that these quatrains belonged to the class of 
compositions technically known as murabba ‘, but merely that they weio 
written in the form of a square. The MSS. oinit the 6 rat syllnble of each 
hemistich. 

1 Thus described in tho Ain (i, 588), ‘ He possesses harmony of thought, 
but his mind is unsettled, and he lives a disorderly life,* and thns in the 
'f'abaqdt, ‘ lie came from foreign parts to India and owing to his ill-rogulatcd 
disposition he was imprisoned for two years in Gwaliyar, and was at last 
pardoned by the natural clemency of the emperor.’ 

* Probably in Bijapur. 

8 Fide p t 316, 



man of that sort/ This remark increased the suspicion that lie 
had written the satire and he was imprisoned, and it was 
ordered that all his papers should be examined in Fathpnr 
in order that it might be discovered, whether he had written 
satires on anybody while he was in Hindustan. Some incrim- 
inating papers were discovered, and lie remained in prison in 
(hvaliyar for ten 1 years until at length he whs pardoned at the 
intercession of the eldest prince and other courtiers, and was 
summoned to Labor, but he still retained his evil disposition. 

One day he came to the house of Qazi Hasan of Qazvln, 9 who 
has the title of Khan, and the doorkeeper opposed his entering. 
Htabi grappled with him, entered the assembly, which was a 
party of friends who had sat down to food, and said to Qazi 
Hasan, ’ It was this food, that led you to cause your door to bo 
shut in the face of a learned man, a foreigner, and you have a 
perfect right (to keep your food to yourself).’ In spite of all 
that the master ot the house and his guests could do in the way of 
excusing themselves, saying that the doorkeeper had uot recog- 
nized him, ‘Itabi would not be appeased, and refused to sit down 
and eat. He had great skill iu writing Persian and Arabic poetry, 
also in penmanship and in prose composition, lie has composed 
a divnn. The following couplets are by him : 

“ We have scorched our wise hearts in the furnace of desire, 

“We have burnt the lamp of the Ka'bnh at the door of the 
idol-temple.” 


“We have given thee permi-si.m to shell this innocent Itlooil. 276 
We have given it to thee verbally, in writing, ami under a 
formal attestation.” 


“We swear by thy honour that we are the nightingales of 
this meadow, 

l Tu'o years according to the J , ahaqH t vule 11 • 

* He served in Guj.arit in a.d 1587. end later in the ah** of Asirgarb. 
Vide Ain-i-Akbnri i, 498. 

49 



That the rose has bloomed and we know not where the 
garden is.*’ 

“ In thy country the name of faithfulness causes weeping, 
Both the messenger, and the letter which he bears cause, 
each separately, weeping. 


u The drum of thy munificence sounds loudly, but I can find 
no way to the sun (of the assembly). 

This special custom and public assembly of thine will kill 
me.”' 


“ I have left thy street, besmirohed with accusations ; 

I brought to it chastity, and I leave it defiled with sin. 

May the black night of thy locks be pleased with the 
multitude of hearts (offered to it) 

While I stray, miserable, from thy street. 

The fountain of Kbizr 8 prides itself on receiving the dust 
of my feet 

While I go, thirstier than ever, from the dimple in thy 
chin. 

Sugar was poured out at eaoh door at which I knocked, 
thou wouldst think 

That 1 h«d been to beg from that laughing lip. 

I knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, 
and from the door of despair 

l turned, hopeless of help from either fire-worshipper or 
Musalman.” 


“ In my impatience, ‘ Itabi, I resolved to part from her, and 
now 

Each time the thought of her enters my heart I weep un- 
restrainedly.’* 

l That ia to say the loved oue’a custom of holding public levees, having 
previously given notice of them. 

* The fountain of the water of life, 
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A quatrain. 

“ In the love of thy face I have lost both learning And Bense. 277 
But what of these ? I have lost my very soul 
In following thee, whatever I had at the end of my life 
Have I lost, and yet I have lost all evil.” 


“ It would not be wonderful if from the atmosphere of thy 
face, 

And from the heated iron of my heart, a film should form 
on the mirror.” 


After his release from confinement he was tfivon a sum of a 
thousand rupees for travelling expenses and was placed under the 
charge of Qilij Khan, 1 who was ordered to send him off from the 
port of Surat on a pilgrimage to the Hijaz, but on the way to 
Surat he escaped and fled into the Dakan, where ho took refuge 
with the rulers of the country, and there he still wanders about in 
the condition in which he formerly was. 


LXXXV1I. “Ubi.dM 


Ho is a youth recently come to man's estate. He wrote the 
following couplet : — 

“The reward for pain which is not worthy of my asking 

after it ( 

Ie a glance to ask for which I am unworthy.’ 

This couplet for some time raised a great stir (among lovers of 
poetry) on every side in Labor, and on this account (fakim AbB- • 
Path Gilani' was loud in ‘Ubaidi’s praises, and presented him to 
the emperor. When he was asked to write more poetry he did 
not continue a poem on the lines of this couplet, but wrote some 


1 A commander of four thoueand and governor of the fort of Hunt , He 

was made governor of the fort when Akber , after S n< ** 1 ® ninlval 
d. Ml took it. Hi. daughter married Akber'. joongeet eon, >• 

, t ‘Cbaidi ie not mentioned ae a poet in the im, nor m >• T 1 
> Fide p. 233. 
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pessimistic verses which obtained no recognition, and since then 
he has disappeared, like all traces of his poetry. 

LXXXVIII. ‘ JsgQi KhAn. 1 

He is descended from some of the religious leaders of the Turks. 
He is acquainted with book-keeping, and was for some time 
accountant-general to the imperial government. He has a divnu 
278 full of long and short odes. One day in Lahor he represented 
that he wished to present the emperor with a complete copy of 
his works, and at the same time to recite before him a long ode 
and a short ode which he had just composed. As his poetry was 
known to be ridiculous, the emperor told him to keep the two 
odes by him and to insert them in the complete copy of his works 
when ho should present it, in order that all his poems might be 
heard at one reading. He composed a long mas navi, like the 
mnsnavi of Khanjar Reg, which has already been mentioned 
This couplet occurs in it, 

“ I am mean, of no consideration, and ugly ; 

What a plague of a contemptible mannikin am I.” 

Rahman Quli Sultan, his son, had skill in composing chrono- 
grams, and wrote this hemistich as a posy for his seal. 

“ The slave Rahman Quli Sultan, the son of * Ishqi IQjan.” 

(The author adds) 

“ How should that ingenious man have a worthless sou.” 

Since in tins selection I have imposed upon myself the duty of 
quoting, just as it was written, the poetry of all the poets of the 
age without any distinction, and most of whatever l found in my 
sources of information, whether melodious or inelegant, has been 
reproduced, l have, of necessity, quoted some of the verses of 
‘Isjiqi IQian, in order to show no unreasonable preference. And, 
in truth, the responsibility rests with Mir ‘Ala-ud-daulah, 1 not 
with the author. The following couplets are his : — 

i 

l In the Ain (i, 528) he is called Maulina ‘Ishqi. He came from Ghazni 

1 Mir 'Ala-nd-danlah seems to have helped B&daoni in selecting verse to 
be quoted. 
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“ The reflection of thy eye, heavy with the drowsiness of 
wine, 1 has fallen on the wine, 

Like a drunkard who, in his drunkenness, falls into the 
water." 

“ The hud, in desire of thy lip, smiled not at the breath of 
the morning, 

But in order to see thy face opened the eye of its heart.'* 279 


“As 1 write my letter to thee the paper is wot with my 
tears, 

1 weep in jealousy of the pen whirls writes thy name on 
the paper.” 2 

He was, at all events, a mild and dignified man, of old-fashioned 
manners. He lias now wholly accepted the $uji doctrine of anni- 
hilation, and is become an old man nearing actual annihilation. 


LXXX1X. ii.'iT. 8 


He was entitled Mir Murta/.a and was descended of the Sayyids 
of Dughalbad. 4, He was one of the most trusted otlicers of the 
Ivbanzaman, and for some time held possession of Badaon. Ho 
was endowed with learning and accomplishments and was im- 
moderately fond of jesting. When »■>* * J0>in. one of the chief 


• A drowsy or languid appearance of the eye is held by orientals to be 


attractive. 

» Button i Hoorn. 10 havo tool a vory poor opinion ol 'Islicp'H poetry : >'«l 

tin, examples boro ,|00lo.| aro at loa.t »P ta of m.,.t of tbo 

verses quoted hy hint. 

8 'Jlmi is not mentioned a* ft poet in the .b», oi in tin f I* • 


. iUlx.i in tl,« text, with a reliant, cpU» (Da'H). •" a foot-aote. MS. 
(It) ha. jUijj .Mughibail) I Have not boon able to Mr *>"' ** lht 


nftmo of which has ovidently puzzled the scribe*. ...... 

i TIioh In both MSS. The tnxt ta. (M.bjl.l « M* 

uao... which 1 cnaot identify. The remlin* of tta MSS. appoar. to ». to 


be better than that of the test. 
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men of Badaon, who wrote poetry under the name of Zahid, 
recited, from the masnavi which he had written on the phrue 
1 In the name of God,’ the following couplet 

“ When the crenellations of the letter sin 1 * began to langh 
The letter laughed so as to show its gums,” 

The Mir said, “ What are ‘ the crenellations of the letter sin ? ’ 
The doors and the walls are laughing at your verse.” 

Sometimes from the sprightliness of his nature he would 
occupy himself by writing poetry. 

The following couplet is his : — 

“ 0 heart, all night the Btreet dog gets no sleep 
From thy cries and lamentation and wailing.” 

XC. Mir ‘Azizu-’i.lah. 1 

He came of the Saifi Sayyids of Qazvin 3 and in book-keepinsr 
280 and penmanship he came first among accountants and scribes, and 
he also had some proficiency in those branches of learning which 
are not treated of in Arabic literature. He was for some time a 
divdn-i-sa'&dut, 4 * and when lifiroris 6 were appointed throughout 

1 The poet evidently means, by tHis expression, the points of tho letter 
"* n ( CT ) afc fitna ^ l°°P fi i commonly called the ' teeth ’ of the 

letter. Hence the expression ‘ langhed so as to show its gums ’(cjl&i.j 
bun-i-dand&n) or, literally, ‘ the roots of its teeth.’ Sin is the second letter 
of the Arabio phrase. ‘ In the name of God,’ as uBnally written. The verse 
is snffioiently absnrd, bnt the critic's own verse is not much better. 

* Mir ‘ Azizu-’llih is not mentioned in the Ain 

8 The Saifi Sayyids of Qazvin were Sunnis, and snffered some perseention 
in Persia on aoconnt of their religions belief. 

♦ The divdn-x-sa l ddnt was clerk to the Sadr, vide p. 378, n. 2. 

6 Karons were revenue officers placed each over a tract of country which 
paid annnally a karCr of dams (1,00,00,000 dims-Rs. 2,50,000) to the im- 
perial treasury. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 13. They were first appointed in 
A.D. 1674-75 ft»»d each kardri was obliged to give security for his good 
behaviour. Notwithstanding this they were grossly extortionate and de- 
populated large tracts by their exactions. Many of them were called to 
aoconnt and perished under scourging aud torture or lived miserably i" 
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the empire of Hindustan he, having with much trouble oolleoted 
five harors (of dams) 1 from the Sambhal district, was appointed 
to the administrative and revenue charge of that district,* and at 
last he was for several years under suspension, engaged in render- 
ing accounts to the divUn and his honour was changed to disgrace, 
and he was subjected to torture, and suffered much, and he 
surrendered all that he had, even to tho uttermost farthing,* to 
the imperial treasury, and, after surrendering all his possessions, 
surrendered his life with them. He composed a dfrfln of short 
odes, a poem in praise of the people of his town,* a poem on roses 
and wine, and many other treatises in verse, but his poetry is all 
in the style of ti.e poets of the time of Sultan flusain Mini,* and 
most of the works which I have named are in that style. The 
following verses are his : — 

“ The fresh down has sprung from her ruby lip with moisture 
and splendour, 

For she ever drinks water from the fountain of the sun." 


j,il till death coded their sufferings. Radio..! e«y» that they lived for one 
year in lnxury ae karor\» and paid for it with their lives or by dragging on 
a miserable existence over afterwards. ,K„le Badioui, vol. ii, text, p. 189. 

1 Es. 1,260,000. Tho meaning of the passage is that Mir ‘Amu- llah 

extorted this son, from the people of the Sambh in order to pay 

for the appointment of revenue administrator of tho district. As this a g 
sum was over and above the rovenuo which the people had to pay to govern, 
ment and a. • Azizu-'llah'. habi.s of extortion probably grow upon lorn, ,t 

not surprising that he was called to account. 

. The text ha. (,ubah) ■province/ hot it is improbable that 11, r 

■Axizu.Mlih was placed h, charge of the whole of the province of D, hi, m 
which Sambhal was situated. It i, more probable that he had charge of th 
tarkir or revenoe district of Sambhal, which was a ...llicco.ly nupm-iant 
charge, peying in annual revenue, Es. 16, 73,639, not reckoning *4 . 

S Literally all that he had and had not/ an !■"'*»“ “J 

perhaps be taken to mean that ho had to surrender all ... proper y 
promise to deliver whatever property he might acquire m t ,o n ^ 

* <****») 'towo-disturbing/ A poem wr.tten ,n praise 

or disparagement of the people of a town. *n,nar 

t King^of Khnrasin, a.o. 1470-1605. Ue was descended from Unrnr 

Shttihfe Mirsi, second son of Timur, 
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“ I am thus fallen in the road of grief and toil like rubbish, 
Perchance some breeze of thy favour and grace will raise 
me from the dust.” 


“ 0 Lord, I am distracted by the multitude of my sins, 

Show mo some mercy, for I an) heavily weighed down bv 
my sins. 

I have grief in plenty, boundless sorrow, but no comforter. 

How shall I make friends for myself ? 1 am heavily 

afflicted.” 

It is evident that he composed these last few verses while 
he was in prison. 

XC1. Mis/. it ‘ Aziz KOka. 1 

He is entitled A'zam Khan, and is well known for his good 
281 breeding, and for his varied accomplishments and gifts, and there 
is no other amir who is regarded as his equal in depth of under- 
standing or in capacity. As lie used formerly, now and again, 
but rarely, to make trial of his ability in the composition of verse, 
the following few verses of his are quoted, in order that these 
memoirs may not be destitute of all mention of him. 

“Since honour and reputation prevented me from obtaining 
the desire of my heart, 

I will henceforward shatter my reputation with a stone.” 

He also wrote an illuminated copy of an ode composed by 
himself, tho opening couplet of which was this : — 

“ 0 thou, whose curled lock is the fetter of my heart, 

The love of whom is mingled with all the elements of my 
body ! ” 

l Son of Atuga Khiin ami .Ti Ji Auayra, amt fogter-brnther of Akbar. Ho 
received the title of A‘»;am Khan in a.d. 1580, after hi* father's death, and 
was at the same time made a commander of tive thousand. Hisdanghter 
married Murid, Akbnr’s fourth son. Mirzn ‘Aziz, died in a i>. 1023-24 at 
Atunadabud. He was remarkable for his ease of address, intelligence, and 
knowledge of hiltory. Vide Ain-i-Afcbaii, i, 325. 
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The following couplets are also by him 
“ The affairs of the world have no stability, 

It is better that, my heart should be withdrawn from the 
affairs of the world.” 

“ My heart is sick with the pain and grief of loneliness, 

0 physician of the sick heart, wlmt dost thou prescribe ?” 


“ My grief-worn heart has become dust in the road of fidelity ; 

See, my faithless love, the way of tlioso who humblo them- 
selves to the dust.” 1 

He laid out a splendid garden in Agra, and in it built a garden- 
House adorned with paintings, and composed this quatrain for 
an inscription on the building : — 

“ 0 Lord, by the purity of heart of men of discernment, 

Which is dearor to Thee than all other things, 

Since this house has, by Thy grace, been completed, 

Of thy favour send me honoured guests ! ” 

There are in the world many .records of his doings, one of 
which relates the story of his high-spirited departure on pilgrim- 282 
age to Makkah, and of his return in a different frarno of mind, 
—■one of the inevitable consequences of tbeso evil days.* 

1 The text has^Uft*. [ghdksari) ‘humility,' MS. (A) has 
{ Khaksdrdn) whioh is hotter. 

* In a.d. 1001 ( a.D. 1593) Mb 7-i ‘Aziz, who had been absent from court 
for six years, was summoned from (Injai&t by Akbar. I h« llirz«, fberi n 
good Muaulmaii, bad been much alarmed by the ieligio«n freaks with winch 
Akbar had inaugurated the millennium in the pievioiiHjenr and on roci-mmi 
the summons fled to Diu on April 3, 1593, and departed them, nn pilgiim ge 
to Makkah. Here lie remained for somo time. and was «<» plundered in the 
name of religion that thiB zeal for Islam cooled He retuimdfn fmiia i*» 
a.d. 1594-95, was favourably received by A k liar, and b-c.mo a momtmr 
of Akbar’s new religion, *tbo divine faith.' The o^hodoK^Uadium here 
dismisses the subject very curtly. Vide vol. ii« text, pp -W»7, <WH f «e m ** 

Akfari, i, 827. 
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XCIL ‘AHDl OP gHIEAZ. 1 

Ho lias written different kinds of poetry, both long and short 
odes. He was for some time in Gujarat with Mirzft Nizfim-ud. 
din A^mad. When he came to Dihli, after the deposition of 
Qizi Muhammad, who was a fanatical Shi ‘ah and an evil liver, 
the late Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk* in Lahor besought the Sadrs * 
to appoint Mulla ‘Ahdi to the Qffff-ship, and by way of an 
anticipatory omen found the words Qd$i l Ahd% 4 to give the 
date of his imaginary gflzi-ship, but it was all of no avail 
and resembled the story of an imaginary man riding an imagin- 
ary horse in an imaginary plain and playing polo with an 
imaginary stick and an imaginary ball. ‘Ahdi then went with 
the Hakim to the L)akan, and nothing is known of him after the 
Pakim’s death, neither what happened to him nor whither he 
went. 

The following verBes are by him : — 

A quatrain. 

“ Though the lip of my complaint was wet with blood, 

The smoke from my heart arose from the chimney of my 
eyes, * 

My tears rained down sparks and fire, 

My sighs kindled and became like a burning coal.” 

At the time when Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk departed from Lahor 
and also (after a short time) from this world of wickedness and 
strife, the following quatrain, attributed to Hakim gana'i, was 
discussed 

“ Breathe once more, for thy Beloved is near thee, 

And the bird of thy desire is near to the cage. 

How long wilt thou say, ‘ I am far from my Beloved ? ’ 
Look within thyself, for the Friend is very near thee.” 6 

l ‘Ahdi is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the fabaqat, 

t Vide p, 229. 3 Vide p. 122, note 2. 

* 15 * 4 * The* som of the letters gives the date a.h. 1000 (a.d. 
1591-92). 

3 This is a $»/?• istio quatrain. Of. St. Augustine, “ Ego multnm erravi 
qvaerens Te extra me, et Tv habitas in me” 
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Matjvi composed the following quatrain 283 
M Mabvi, whose heart is near to all men, 

Is near to the bud of the garden and to its thorns and 
rnbbish. 

For this reason he was not repulsed from the litter of the 
beloved, 

That the sound of his weeping resembles the sound of its 
bell.” 

fjakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk composed the following in answer to both 
quatrains : — 

“ Since thy Beloved is near thee every moment, 

Beware, for thy fire is near the dry grass ! 

0 thou who hast fallen behind thy companions and lost the 
way 

Hasten, for the sound of the caravan’s bell is near.” 

Mull& ‘Ahdi composed the following quatrain and also wrote it, 
as a keepsake, in my common-place book, and our companionship 
in prayer was changed for separation : 

“ The freedom of this caged bij*d is near at hand, 

And this flame is near to the thorns and stubble, 

Grief would fly from me with a thousand wings and pinions, 

Did it but know with whom it consorted.” 

I wonder at my own hardness of heart seeing that 1 am able to 
sit and beat my breast with a stono in the absence of so many 
friends. 

XCI1I. ‘MlATU-’liLiH THE SCBIHE. 1 
Be is a §]jirazi, and is now employed in the imperial library as 204 
a librarian. He has a merry and nimble wit and occasionally 
writes poetry. The following verses are his : — 

“I am fallen, like a helpless bird, into the cage 
My broken heart is like a soundless bell. 

Though 1 am more contemptible than an ant or a fly 

1 am suffocated by the straitness of the two worlds. 

1 ‘Iniyatn-’llah is not mentioned in the Atn, nor in the 7'ahdgdf. 
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Another quatrain. 

“ Wc have learnt the way to a ern e for ourselveB, 

We have hmped up the hnrvest of our transgressions, 

We hnve kindled the fire of hell for ourselves, 

We have consumed ourselves with the fire of our own sins.” 

Another quatrain. 

44 So long as the locks of the beautiful curl, 

So long as the gestures and gait of the lovely are alluring, 
So long as the airow of the glance is in the brow of cruelty, 
I die and live again each moment.” 

A couplet. 

44 There is no rose in the rose-garden of this world which is 
not tinged with the blood of some nightingale.” 

In describing a horse he has written : 

“ From his great pace as he gallops, his limbs 
Close on onS another like drops of water flowing together.” 

285 XCIV. ‘ UufI of SjjIraz, 1 

Ho was a high-minded young man of sound understanding and 
be composed poctiy of all kinds well, but he became so puffed up 

1 Ho is thna described in the Ain (i, 569), ' The forehead of his diction 
shines with decorum, and possesses a peculiar grace. Solf-admiration led 
him to vanity, and made him speak lightly of tho older classics. The bud 
of his merits withored away before it could develop itself.* In the Tabaqat 
be is mentioned kr follows : ‘ H« wrb a young man of genins and of excellont 
understanding, and composed all sorts of poetry well, but he developed so 
much prido and conceit that ho lost tho regard of all. He has composed a 
divda and some majpnivls.’ Ho whs tho encomiast of IJakim Abul’-Fath. 
That his poetry was highly regarded is evident from the following couplet 
by tho great Persian poet $a’ib, written on Naajiii : — 

I; u-iu* <sr* 

'8iub, what dost fc'iou think ? Cana’t thou become like Nagiri t 
Kveu ‘Urfi has not written poetry like NajirPs.” 

‘Urfi’s name was Khwaja Sayyidi Muhammad Jamal-ud-din, and his 
toA&aUus has reference to the occupation of his father, who, aa darogha to 



with pride nnd conceit that he l.«t the regard of all, an rf be nover 
reached old age. When he first came from Ins country to Fat^i- 
pur he attached himself to Shaikh Faizi nbove all others, and in 
truth, the Shaikh treated him well, and in this last journey he 
lived in the Shaikh’s tents until the camp reached Atak, and was 
supplied with all the necessaries of life by the Shaikh, but at 
length, in accordance with the long-standing habit of the Shaikh, 
who is ftiendly with everybody for a week, a coolm™ sprang up 
between them, and ‘Urfi attached himself to Hakim AlnVl-Fath, 
and afterwards, by means of a recommendation which he received 
from the Hakim, to the Khankhanan. with whom both his poetry 
and the esteem in which he was held made great progress daily. 
One day he went to Shaikh FaizI’s houso and found him fond- 
ling a puppy. ‘Urfi asked, ** What is the name of this child of 
my lord’s ? ” The Shaikh replied, “ His name is well-known 
('Urfi )”, and ‘Urfi replied at once, “ May it bo auspicious.” 1 The 
Shaikh was very angry, but to no pui pose. 

Both ‘Urfi and Husain Sana’i '* have wonderful good fortuno 
with their poetry, for there is no street or market in which the 
booksellers do not stand at the roadside selling copies of the 
diviins of these two poets, and both Persians and Indians buy 
them as auspicious possessions, while it is quite otherwise wit li 
Shaikh Faizi, who has spent large sums from hisyVtyfr* in having 

the magistrate of Shirai, was concerned both with the canon ( yfjm ) and 
the common ( ) law. Ho died at Liihor in August, 101)1, of dysentery, 

or, according to another account, of poison, at the ago of thirty-six. His 
oarly death was ascribed to tho abuse which ho had heaped on the ancients. 
His odes have been several times lithographed. 

I ‘Urfi’s quostion is not quite so pointed in the oiiginal Persian, and 
might bo tendered, 1 What is the name of this highly-born one?’ But tho 
innuendo is perfectly clear. Faizi replies by giving ‘Uifi’s nom-tU jilunw to 
the unclean animal. ‘Urfi’s retort is one of tho commonest eapressions of 
politeness, but its mordant wit cannot be reproduced in a translation In 
tho original it is (mubarak bathed), i o . 1 tqpy it be suspicion* or 

‘ may it bo Unbirak ’ Mubarak was t he name of Faizi’s father. Fafoi sbonld 
have known bettor than to measure his wit with that of a tjhiriizi. 

* Pub no. XXXI. 



his works copied 1 and illuminated, and nobody asks for them, the 
only copy for which he has had any sale being the solitary one 
which he himself sent abroad, 

‘ The power of pleasing and grace of diction are gifts of God.’ 

‘Urfi has a divdn of his collected poems, and a masnavi in the 
metre of the Mabhzan-i-Asrar 2 which is known throughout the 
286 world. The following few verses are quoted as a memorial of 
‘Urfi : — 

A quatrain . 


“On the morrow, when the workers of every craft shall be 
summoned, 

When the good acts of Shaikh and Brahman shall be inves- 
tigated, 

There shall be takon from thee not a grain that thou hast 
reaped, 

But for everything that thou hast not sown a harvest shall 
bo required.” 


The following couplets are by him 

“ He who thirsts for the blandishments of thy lip knows 
That the frown on thy forehead is a wave of the water of 
life.” 


Nobody has been born who can bear the pain of love ; 
Every afflicted one has betrayed himself by changing colour 
as he told his story.” 


“ As I sing of love I weep bitterly, 

I am but an ignorant child and this is my first lesson.” 

1 The text has ( kitib ). The MSS., which I have followed, have 

(kitibat), whioh is a better reading. 

* * treasury of secrete.’ The famous ma&tan-i-Airar here 

mentioned wa* by the well-known Persian poet Shaikh Abu Muhammad 
llyla NigiiM of Ganja. 'Urfi’s mafnetri bore the same name. 
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“ Step not beyond the bounds of ignorance, or cIro become a 
Plato, 

A middle coarse is a mirage with raging thirst/ 1 1 

The opening couplet of the ode from which the last couplet is 
taken is as follows 

“My conversation in society consists of muttered speeches, 
For here those reputed sensible are ignorant, and my speech 
is Arabic.” 

The following couplets are also by him : — 

“ How shall I endure my desire for my beloved, for, by the 
laws of love 

A mere glance is disrespect and a thought of the beloved is 
derogatory to her.” 

“ Of what pain has it been decreed by Time that I should 

die, 

That the eyes of my soul have not gone forth to welcome ? 


“ I speak no word, for silenco is better than speech, 

I have no knowledge, for oblivion is better than knowledge." 


•• The Ka'bah would have circled round thy head and circum 
volated* it 

Had it had but pinions and wings” 


1 Cf. Pope — 

A little learning is ft dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or teste not the Pierian gpring; 

Here, shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

Bnt drinking deeply sobers it again.’ 

* A clumsy word, but necessitated by the suggest, tbit the tcmplsst 
a Clumsy wora. out, jB thBt the ceremonial 

Mnkkuh should be endued with wings „ . would be 

ciroumambulatiou performed by the pilgrim. -nd the k«t.A would be 

performed by the K.*b.h round the heed of the belorod. F,de P 1». »• 
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XOV. GbaznavI . 1 

He is Mir Muljamroad Khan-i-Kalan, who is well-known by 
reason of his high rank and position. His assemblies were always 
attended by learned men and poets. In spite of his constant 
employment in administrative business he found time occasionally 
to indulge in the customary recreation of writing verses, and 
collected a large diviln of his poems. Ho used to say to the 
Emperor, ‘ The boast of your reign is this, that a man like me has 
lived in it.’ 

The following verses are his : — 

“ In my youth the flower of my age was passed in ignorance, 

And what was left of it has been passed in repentance. 

Young man, thou hast sown nothing but the seed of despair 
in the world, 

Now the season of old age is come, and the timo for tillage 
is past.” 


“ Go Ghaznavi, associate with the dogs of the beloved, 

He content with a dry ‘crust and make thyself independent 
of the world, 

Take the crown of pride from thy head and pass beyond 
the stage of ‘ we * and ‘ I,’ s 

1 The elder brother of Rhams-ud-dln Muhammad Ataga, A f?am Khan 
He nerved under Kainrfm and Hnmayun and rose to high dignity during the 
reign of Akbur. As governor of the Panjab he distinguished himself in the 
war with the Gakklmrs. Later ho assisted Mirza Mul>,mmad Hakim of 
Kibul against Mirza Sulnimait and restored him to the throne of Kabul, hut 
disagreements afterwards arose and Mir Muhammad returned to Luhor. I" 
tho 13th year he and his relatives were removed from the Punjab and ht 
received Sambhal in jdgir. In 1673 ho was sent by Akbar in advance, for 
tho roconquest of Gujarat. On tho march he was wounded near Sirohi, but 
recovered After the conquest he was made governor of Patan (Nahrwi'»' 
whero ho died in 1^75. He was u commander of five thousand. Vide 
Akba.i, i, 322 and Bwlioni, text, ii, 165 et passim, 

* t.«. egoism. 
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Overthrow (in thy mind) the foundations of the kingdom of 
t.his world, like Ibrahim, the son of Adluun. 1 

Withdraw thy notice from thyself and thy friends that 
thou may he at rest, 

And if even the light of thy eyes should meet thee in the 
way, turn aside. 

When he was governor of Sambhal he gave great vogue to the 
following? ode of Shaikh Sa'di 5 (may bin tomb bo bellowed) 288 
“ Tbo heart which loves and is patient must surely bo a 
stone, 

For love and patience are a thousand leagues apart.” 


He himself wrote as follows 
“ When the cupbearer’s cheek is rosy with wine. 

Drink wine lo the sound of the Unto, for tbo heart is sad. ” 
Mir Amani and other poets composed answers to these verses, 
in imitation of them, each neeordino to hm capari.y and frame of 
mind, and one of them, the late Jamal Khan of Badaon. who was 
a constant and intimate companion of the Khan and was an- 
rivalled in wit, composed an ode of which the hdlow,n K was 

opening couplet, . 

“ Thy check is ever rosy*with the wine of dclig i , 

My heart, like a closed bud, is constricted with tfrief •» 
meditating on thy mouth. 

. T r- i /y i j .* n flip service of Husain Kiiin ^ 
When I was in Kant-u-Gola* in the service 

, , • i lf .. l from Mivan .Jamal 

this ode reached me one nigh ’ 

1 I do not understand this reference II can.mt have anyihing *" h 

A,!., am Khin, the murde Mir Mateo, oofs ImS - 

a Musharrif.ud-di'i Sa'di bin .'Mib-nd-dm, of Mor../. 

famous of Persian poets nf usually mcnliunrd 

3 Two adjacent pnrganaa in the ^ 

together. Vide Ain-i-Ahburi n, 2SH. Bavard and Don Qnixole uf 

» IJusain Khan Tntn>« C tbe pntclier 

Akbur’s reign/ He acquired HI. h , 

thrtuftftnd. H « 


of"tbo Vanjab, cm.pe.kd Hindi, a to dWIngai* TV. 


patch near the -boulders. He — » commander of th, 

died, of wounds, in A,n. 1575. 
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fflj &n and the next morning news oame that he had been seized 
with colic in the place of public prayer in Sambhal on the 
1 Id-i-Qurbtin ,* and had sickened suddenly, and in the flower of 
his youth hud surrendered his soul to God. His bier was brought 
into Badaon. Some mention has been made of this event in the 
record of the reign, * and besides (the chronograms there given) 8 
the words i Ah, Jamal Khan has died ! ’ were found to give the 
date of his death. 

In these days 4 whom have the heavens seated in safety 

Whose existence they did not cut short like the morning’s light ? 


XCVI. QhobarI.6 

He is Qasim ‘Ali, son of Haidar the arrocer, and whs notorious 
for his pride and groundless vanity. He used to call himself a 
Quraishi* until it became generally accepted that anybody who 
had no descent whatever to bonst of claimed connection with the 
Quraish. Whenever he was ashamed of the arrival of his father 
in any social gathering and lost his temper his father used to say, 


l The festival of sacrifice, otherwise called Usual | Sxfi ( id-ud-duhi ) cele- 
brated on the tenth day of Zi-M IJijjah in commemoration of Abraham’s 
preparations for the SHcrifice of Ishinael (not I suae. accoiding to the Mu)vin»- 
mudans). 

* Vide vol. ii, text, p. 135. 

8 The other chronograms are— 

JUa. ijtj* jl »f 


and 


* a hundred sighs for the beanty and grace of Jamnl Khan ’ 
0^7 — ^ 1*5 y— A- 


* Ho gave up his life on the dny of tho festival of sacrifice’ 

The one hero given is <jtA. Jl** *f 

There is something wrong with these chronograms. Tho first gives the 
date 028, the second the date 067, and the third the date 977. The correct 
date is a.d. 978 (a.d. 1578) 

♦ The text has wUtff (' the sun ’). I follow the loading of MS. (A) which 
has ^f, a mnefo hotter reading 

Ghnbsri is mentioned neither in the Am nor in the Tabaqit. 

The Qnraish is the Arabian tribe to whioh Mohammad belonged. 
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‘To spite you I will sit in the shop which I have in Agra, selling 
fruit a»<l electuaries, and to everybody who comes to the Rhop, 
whether he questions me or not, I will say, ‘ Let it be known that 
Qasim ‘ Ali is my son, begotten by me. You mav kill him if you 
like.’ ” 

Somebody asked Gaidar how many sons he had; lie replied. 
“Eight, the particulars are as follows: — 

“Two are mine, and two are my wife’s, and two belong to 
us both ; 

Two others there are which belong neither to my wife nor 
to me.” 1 

Qasim ‘Ali was in his youth very handsome, and used to sing 
«t social gatherings, and was thou for some time servant 2 to the 
JUialifah of the age (Akbar), becamo a man of some importance, 
and acquired the title of Khan, 8 and this case was an illustration 
of the remark made by a man when another Nftid to him, “Have 
you heard that they have made so and so a Khan P ” and he 
replied, “ Well, the mannikin deserved it.” 

His manner of forming his letters and his handwiiting were 
like those of the master of the woald* His unformed hand and 
his ill-formed letters are like those of boys, but in spite of that 
hand and those letters he has a childish confidence in himself. 6 * 

^ i.e. Hnidnr hud two sons by another wifi’ and his wife had two sons by 
another husband, and they had two dutiful sons of their marriage, and two 
more who wore ashamed of their parents, and of whom their parents woio 

ashamed. 

2 Literally, * JQ^altfah to the Khalil ah of the r.go In India tin’ word 
tQ&lifah is applied to cooks and other menial servants. Badanni’s innuendo 
is susceptible of a very ill moaning. 

8 I do not think that Ghubiri can bo the Qiwim ‘All Kh"n mentioned on 
p. 405 of tho Ain Ivol. i.) but be may have been. 

6 8cil. Akbar. As Badioui is making a slighting remark on tho Kmper* 
°r*a accomplishments he applies to him an unusual and ambiguous title, 

6 The words ‘hand,’ ‘letters/ and ‘ confidence ’ arc, in the originsl, dim* 

i natives which cannot be otherwise ‘ translated than by employing some 

snob qualifying udjeotivea as I have used. 
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Dnring my twenty-one years’ acquaintance with Ghubftri he has 
been constantly engaged in taking lessons in (what may be called) 
290 the middle standard, 1 and lie used to compel his teachers to make 
obeisance to him, and if thev did not consent to do so he would 
not come for bis lesson, and in the lessons received under these 
unfortunate conditions Im nover progressed beyond the elements 
of accidence. 2 His taste in poetry may be estimated from the 
following verses 

“ I love water, and the bath is my place, 

The bath-house is the house which is appropriated to me.” 
Tn imitation of the opening couplet which runs, 

“ I wish for one hair from the curled lock of my love. 

That is to say, 1 am an idolator, and I wish for a sacred 
thread.” 

He wrote the following: — 

“f wish to explain my grief to the dog of my love. 

That is to say, l am grieved, and 1 wish to explain my 
griof. ” 

The following verses are also by him : — 

“ From her eyes nothing but calamity reaches me. 

Nohody has ever such calamity.” 

A quatrain. 

“ K very body who is afflicted by love 
Heroines acquainted with toil and grief ; 

K very body who has found his way into love’s circle 
Revolves aiound calamity like a pair of compasses/’ 

• Qhubari departed from this world, very unwillingly, in A.H. 
KXX) (a n. i.V.R-11‘21, and t he ehrouogram found for his death 
consisted of t ho words, “Qasitn * Al\ &ban the fool.” 8 Accord- 

1 hsjU (Sub'i'f * i- »n u tiiuMMt ( ) lessons learnt by boys not jnat learn- 

ing to read and write, but in tbo middle classes iu schools. 

$ * / / 

8 iiJkA “ It is singular in meaning.” 

il>\ i ho letters give the date 1000. 
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ing to another account the year of his death was ah. 1001 (a.d. 
1592-93), and if this be accepted as correct the woi d jnhil (‘igno- 
rant’) substituted for the word abluh (‘ fool * ) will give the correct 291 
date. 1 

Since thou art ignorant grieve not if they call thee fool, 

For these two expressions are 8 synonymous. 

Xt'Vfl. (ihurkviT of Hisiii. 5 * 

He has composed a Jieiln and has studied to some extent. He 
used to tell the following story : — 

1 was once in an* assembly convened for the ecstatic dancing * 
of t huviihcS by that, king of saints and greatest f ’ of pious men, 
Shaikh Hus«in of Khwaruzm (may («od hallow his soul), and 
the chanters were chanting the following quatrain : — 

“Throughout my life I have been one of those who wear my 
skin as Thy garment, 

I am one of that brotherhood who wear the ring of Thy 
service in their ears, 

If Thou showest me favour 1 am one of those who shout for 
joy of Thee, 

And if Thou showest mo *<me 1 am one of those who are 
sileut for Thee.” 

And his holiness the Shaikh, on hearing the last vorso, was 
seized with holy rapture, ami an ecstasy that communicated 
itself to others. 41 so that 1 too, blessed by being in his company, 

l Th<* letters of &JL>| (* fool') giro the tot»» I 3H, and ihouc of (‘igno- 

runt’) 30. If. therefore, the Voter wont be Niilmtituied for the foitncr in the 
chronogram given above the grand total will be 1<H)1 instead of 1000. 

* I he ten hi.M Ov*! AJ »,> U*. To make we niunt read 

Cm| *3' Cytfce . 

3 Ciherbati in not mentioned a* a poet either ill the Am or in the 
Tabaqat Hi*lr Firuza wan the chief town of a mrkdr in tin* of U.hli, 
and is now the headquarter* of a district in the Pan jib. 

♦ ride p. 0, and note 1. 

6 literally 'seal.' 

• 
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experienced holy rapture, and, springing up from my place as one 
beside himself, uttered the following couplet:— 

“ Whether Thou showest me favour or whether Thou show- 
est it not 

[ am one of that brotherhood who wear the ring of Thy 
service in their ears.” 

His holiness the Shaikh seized me by the hand and whirled 
me round with him, and the delight of that momeut never leaves 
my heart. 1 

He died in Agra, in the neighbourhood of Shaikh Farid’s Col- 
lege, in a.n. 1)06 (a.d. 1558-59). 

The following opening couplet of one of Iuh odes is well known: 

“The mouth of my Friend last night told me a secret mys- 
tery, 

‘1 am tho fountain of the water of life, and thou knowest 
it not.’ " 

292 The following verses are also by him : — 

“ Why does not fate shed my blood where thou art not Y 

It would seem that this m beyond tho power of fate.” 

The words which fell from her lips were brief, and I could 
not understand them, 

The down around her lips is a marginal commentary* 
brief enough. 

In travelling tho road of love for theo I arrived at uo stage 

At which l did not find that the pain of love for thoe had 
preceded me.” 

I This story given us an interesting pie tun* of a form of worship which 
oomtnends itself to tho mystics of tho Ka*t, and which is not without its 
counterpart in * revival meetings’ nearer home, and 'cimp mootings’ in the 
far West. 

t **&(* (J^dthiyah) moans 'a fringe/ ‘ a margin/ * a marginal comment- 
ary, ’bnk it is impossible in a translation to reproduce the piny on this word 
and on o two meanings of laJL f Khattl. vis ' 1 writing * and 1 down on 
the cheek.’ 
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XCVTII. CeJLIAiratI op SnluAz . 1 * * * S 

He spent some time in India and returned to Shirfiz. The 
following verses are some of his 

“ I would not consent to the slaying of others, for I know 
That death has taken the bitterness of death from the dag- 
ger of my executioner.” 

“ Devotee, the knot in the string of thy rosary cannot he 
loosed without sincerity : 

Go, and for a time convert thy rosary into the Barred 
thread of the fire-worshippers.” 

“ A pleasant country is the street of love, 

For there all the malice of the heavens is changed to kind- 
ness.” 

”1 am slain by the dagger of that slayer who so shed iny 
blood 

That, not one drop of it Ml on the ground ” 

XCIX. FarioiiT or SjiThaz.* 

He was the brother of Shah Fathu-’llali, 8 who has already been 
mentioned. When he came for 'the first lime to Hindustan 
Bairarn ]£ban the Kbaukhaiiftti asked him, as Fit right was the 
poetical name of the well-known Shaikh ‘Abdul Wajd of Kbavaf 
to whom he was closely bound in tin* bonds of friendship ami 
religious dependence, to change his poetical name to Fft’hjl. 

He used this name for some time, but when he returned to ‘IrAq 293 
he reverted to the use of his former nom-tb'-phivw. Ho then 
came to Hindtistan a second time, and died here. His son, Mir 
Taqi, was another Shah Fathu-’llah in his know ledge of astronomy 
and astrology, and l presented to him a part of twenty chapters 

l Tho very brief description of (ihairati given »*» tla* “fiibayat is word for 

word tho Maine as that given here. In the At u , i, 504) he is thus described, 

“ Hi* diction is good, and he knows the histoiy of the past ” 

* Fsrigjn is not mentioned «s a poet in the Ain 4m tho Jab ,,r lf t be is 
thus described, ‘ Mir Firiglp *■ the brother of M ir Fnthu-’llsh of gliirs*. He 
was for a long time in the timperor’s nervice." 

S Fids p. 216, 
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which I had written on the astrolabe. He was a man of noble 
disposition and high aspirations, and his brother, Mir Sharif, had 
many excellences and perfections. Mir Taqi used to say that in 
his family he and his brother, with their uncle, Shah Fathn-’llah, 
were the only ones that held the Sunni faith, all the others being 
bigoted SkVafiH. The following verses are by Mir Farighi : — 

“Well is it for me that in accordance with thy promise 
happy in my abode of toil 

“ I sit, glancing ever and again expectantly at the door.” 

“ To such a point does love at length bring intimate associa- 
tion with the beloved 

That the lover finds himself a stranger to separation.” 

“On the humble body of Mnjnun no sear was visible; 

For the footprint of Lail&’s camel was impressed on 
him.” 

“The festival time has arrived and I am constantly anxious. 

Hoping, 0 Lord, that I may have speech with her, in order 
to offer my congratulations." 

“ So frequently has the country of my heart been ravaged In 
the army of thy love 

That the caravan of patience never unfastens its burdens 
thero.” 

“ Lovo’s madness can easily unfnsten those knots in love’s 
bonds 

Which wisdom, with all its pretensions, cannot, with count- 
less efforts, unfasten.” 

“ Fariglji has gilded up his loins in the service of that lovely 
one on the co alition 

That he never, until the day of resurrection, unfastens from 
his waist the sacred thread of idolatry.” 

“In her absence, l) death, I have put up with my life, 

But now I can no longer sit patiently waiting for thee.” 

The following is the opening couplet of an ode which he wrote 
in praise of his holiness our sponsor the eighth Jmflm, Rifi' 
(blessings aud praise be upon him!): — 
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“ When tli© money-changer of the recurring morn oj>ened 
his shop 

He exchanged every copper coin that lie had for a piece of 
gold.” 

C. FahmI op TihrAn . 1 

He had travelled much and seen the world. He came to Him 
1 list an and then returned to his own country, lie had some 
poetical genius. The following verses are his 

“I wish that the flaino of love may so strike my grief 
nurturing body 

That, while I weep from its burning, water may fall on my 
ashes.” 

“I will give rest to my heart by patiently hearing her mes- 
sage, 

Though this (rest) is an impossibility to which I can never 
attain.” 

“Go, speak not of love’s burning pain till the last trump 
shall sound, 

For this world is nothing but a house of mourning.” 

I 

Cl. FaiimT of .Samarkand.* 

He is the son of Nadiri of Samarqnnd. Ho was a jovial man, 
and expert at composing enigmas. He came to India and then 
i ('turned again to his own country. The following terscs are his : 

“Since the tavern-keeper* described to me the properties 
of wiue, 

My repentance of my repentance passes description.” 

1 In the Tabaqitit is leoordcd that he was with th« Khan-i-.Vjjam, but, 

** no date ia given, it ia not certain whether the reference in to £l)titn*u<(l 
din Mohammad Ataga Kh&n or to his son Mirzi Aziz Kukn, both of whom 
held the title. The latter ia probably intended. In tbo Am (i, 6MJ Kuban 
ia described aa ‘of Rai,' but this Fahtni is identified as Fnhmi of Tihrkn by 
* couplet ascribed to him by Abu-'l-Kafl which i» al^) ascril>ed to him by 
Oa^itAni and in the ^hbo^af. 

* FahmI of Sainarqand is not mentioned in the .hn or in the Tobaqdt, 

8 Literally, * the ohief priest of the maj<ian*.’ 

52 
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“ When 1 saw her dnrk hair forming a garment round her 
body 

295 I believed it to bo the garment of the holy pilgrimage and 

wound it round myself.” 

OIL FikrI. 1 

He is Sayyid Muhammad, the cloth weaver, well known aB Mir 
Ruba*i. In this description of poetry he is the ‘ Umar Khayyam 
of tho age. He left this world in the course of the journey 
to Jaunpur* in the year H. 07.4 (a.d. 1565*66), and the words ‘Mir 
Ruba'i roado a journey, 8 were found to give the date of his doath. 

A quatrain. 

“ Fikrl has a head which is unfurnished with contents, 

Ho has at his heart a secret pain for which tliore is no 
remedy. 

For an age he has made his lioad his feet on the road of 
love, 

He has set out on a road which has no ending.” 

As h is verses are very well'known 1 shall conclude by quoting 
the following few quatrains and a couplet which are attributed 
to him : — 

“ 0 heart, though thy love be a warrior, fear not, 

Though her business be oppression and mortal enmity, fear 
not, 

1 Fikri is thug described in tho Tabaqiit, “ lie is Sayyid Mohammad tho 
cloth weaver. Ho spent many years in the service of the Emperor. Hi* i» 
distinguished for his quatrains, since he was always writing quatrains, ami 
he is also known us Itubai (‘quatrain’).” In the din (i, 602) ho is thus 
described : “ He is a doth weaver from Ilirnt. He generally composes 
quatrains.” According to tho llaft Iqlhn he camo to India in a.h.969(a n 
1561*62). 

* Akbar was directing tho campaign against the Khanzamiiu in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaunptr during tho cold weather of 1665*66. Fid# vol. >», 
text, pp. 82—84. 

8 The sum of tho numerical values of the letters 

gives tho date 973, 
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In the army of her beauty her two eyes are warriors, 

For the rest, the down on her cheek and her mole are the 
dark colour of the host. 

“If one will not, liko the sun, suffer the sword to be raised 
above his head 

The sky shall not be clad from head to foot in gold for him : 

If the gardener will not endure the hardships of the thorn, 

He shall receive into his bosom no loved one in rosy gar- 
ments like a bud.” 

“On the morrow, when nothing shall remain ot this world 296 
but a tale, 

When signs shall appear of the Resurrect ion’s spring, 

The beloved ones shall raise their heads from the dust-like 
verdure, 

And we too shall raise our heads in court ship* 


“Thou goest with thy locks dark as night, and like dew on 
every side » 

Salt (wit) rains from thee, alas for wounded hearts ! 

CIII. Fana ’!. 1 

Ho is a Caghatai of noble closeout, lie less I ravelled much 
and has acquired honour by visiting Hie holy places of pilgrimage 
(Makkah and Madinah). He lias performed notable services in 
Urn Held and at ono time bold the tills of KJjiin, bill on account 
of some misconduct he was dsgiaded from that rank. One day 

I l'hi, poetappoars to be identical with Mi " 1 ' ?«*'>. n ‘ 0 " ,iom ' 1 in lh ” 

(I, *36) a. a commander of one thoimaml. Ho carved in tbs conquest of 
Melwa and fonght in the battle of Sirangpur against Bar. llalddiir, early in 
a n. 1561. The poet Fanii". dcsc.ibcd in the T;U, r , i- ""donbtsdly the 
same person, for the couplet there attributed to him is one of He*, here, 
attributed to him by Badeoni, hot in the TaU.'l he is <h». dcsenbed. ‘ He 
ie Holla Khwnrd, the goldsmith, who has spent nil his life m Ibis emit. He 
was at firat in the service of Mira* 'Askar./ ' Askar. SilrzA w«. one of the 
brother, of the Emperor Uurni) mi, and was connequenlly Akhai 's unci-. 
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he said, ‘ Nobody lias excelled me in these three dUns 1 , Shamthir 
(‘ the sword’), thiW (‘ poetry ’), and sha{ranj (‘ chess V The Em- 
peror at once replied, 4 The same might be said of two other 
skint , shnitani ( 4 devilry ’) and shatffthi 4 (‘ effrontery Fana’i 
spent some time in prison, and when he was released he was 
seized with madness, which, taking him by the hand, led him 
away into some wilderness, whither, nobody knows. Ho has 
written a divan and his poetry is of the character of that of the 
debanched Caghatai nobles. The following couplet is by him, 

“ Everyone attains his object by his nightly cries of ‘ 0 Lord, 
0 Lord!’ 

0 Lord ! Why do not l attain my object by my cries of 
4 0 Lord!’” 

The following opening couplet also, which I have borne in my 
mind for the last fifty years, and which is quoted in the Tfirikh-i- 
297 Nizami , 4 is by him : — 

“I say not that I havo a houso worthy to bo honoured by 
thy footsteps, 

1 am a stranger, and humble, and have but a waste corner.” 

(The following is another opening couplet.) 

“ Whilst thy rosy face blossomed above the rosy wino 

The wine blossomed in the cup from the reflection of thy 
rosy face.” 

CIV. FrsTNi of Yazd . 4 

Ho is a Sayyid, a story-teller, and has a mind adapted t<> 

I The three words begin with the letter ^ (thin) as do also the two worda 
added to them by Akbar. 

* Thia word ia not in the text, but both MSS. have it. It may perhaps 
have been an afterthought of some scribe, but is very applicable to the 
boastful Fani’i. 

4 Scil. Tho TabaqU-i^Ahbari, by Nigimu-'din-Abmad. 

* Fusutti ia not mentioned in the /Tuba^d*. In the Ain he is called a 
Shirasi, while Digh‘* tin ‘ * n <i the AtaihJuxda-i Alar say that he came from 
Tabrix. Dighistani adda that he served under Jahingir and ghlbjahin as a 
muafau/t. The Aftr’dta-f-'dfam mentions a Fnsunl who was an amir in 
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poetry. He came from Jhatha 1 aud obtained a post in the Em- 
peror's service. The following verses are by him:— ■ 

“Why didst thou needlessly pass by the unworthy ? 

And, if it was necessary to pass by him, why didst thou 
glance towards him ? 

Thou wert in talk with a stranger, and, when thou sawest. 
me from afar, 

If thou didst not completely veil thyself from me why didst 
thou draw thy veil but a little ? ” 


“ When 1 arrived, and thou wort in talk with a stranger, 
Thou didst distract his attention, and then glance covertly 
towards me.” 

“ Fusuui made his obeisance to theo merely to deceive others, 
Had it not been for this such a worthless wretch would 
have been unworthy of making his obesianee.” 

“When she had, after making a thousand promises, shown 
mo her face but once, • 

She then, for fear of strangers, showed it hut for a mo- 
ment and went.” 

“ He who is slain by the glance of the beloved closes not his 
eyes, 

As ho draws his last breath ho is dazzled by (he face of his 
slayer.” 

CV. FiaC’ZA of Kinch* 

He was brought up in the household of Mirza Muhammad 

Jahangir's reign and had the title of Afy.nl Khnn. In the Am (i, 604) 
Fmunt is thus described, * His name is Mahmud Beg. Ho i* an excellent 
accountant and knows also astronomy weir 
1 The well-known town in Sind. • 

* Ffrusa is mentioned in the Ain (i, 520) aa n commander of two hundred* 
He name from Klbnl to India with fthozl Khan of Bedakjjtdjin in the early 
▼ears of Akbar's leign 
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gakim. 1 By birth he belongs to the Langah * clan. It seems 
298 probable that he waB captured by a soldier in some of the wars 
in Hindustan and was placed in the service of the late Emperor, 
and was then brought up with Mirza Muhammad Hakim. He is 
somewhat studious, in a desultory manner, and is moderately 
skilled in penmanship. He has a general knowledge of music, 
and can beat the drum after a fashion. 8 In body he is well pro- 
portioned. He came to court and paid his respects, with Qazi 
hjfrn of Badakhsban, between Jaunpur and .Agra, when the Em- 
peror was returning from his expedition to Patna. Although 
he does not study assiduously he is naturally somewhat ready in 
etymology, and it gradually becomes evident that he has under- 
stood the whole drift of any stiff argument. 

The following verses are his : — 

“ Thou hast made a stranger the object of thy regard. 
What means this ? 

Thou hast cast out the slave from thy regard. What 
means this ? 

I have seen nobody in this age to equal thee in beauty and 
grace. 

But thou hast destroyed the value of beauty. What 
means this ? ” 

“ What remedy is thore but death for this sick body ? 

Go, physician, waste not thy pains on me.” 


Nowadays it is reported that he boasts that he has written an- 
swers * to most of the odea in the div&ns of ancient and modern 

* King of Kabul, second son of Hutnftyun aud brother of Akbar. 

* An Afghan clan, six members of which ruled in Multan as independent 
kings for ninety-two years from a.d. 1445. F id* Ai»-*-Ak&ar* ii, 384. 

* ft&dioni certainly seems to bo damning Firuza with faint praise, bnt 
playing tbe drum is more highly regarded in the east than it is in Europe* 
Drams, which are of 'Several sizes and shapes, are carefully timed, and are 
nsaally played with the fingers and the heel of the hand, with a certain 
amount of expression. 

4 An 'answer' to a poem is a poem imitating the oiigiual in metre aud 
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poets. As to what he has discovered from these sonrces it may 
perhaps become more generally known than it is at present. 

CVI. FahmI op AstarabAd. 

He was a capable man. He died in Dihli. The following 
quatrain is by him : — 

“0 thou whose face is bathed in rose water, 

With ringlets curling around it. like wreathed violets, 

Thy eyes are like two beauties overcome with wine on one 
pillow 

Who have laid their heads together and arc fallen asleep.” 

Couplet*. 

“In these days freedom from care has become no more than 
a tale, 

Whither shall 1 go? Wlmt shall I do? The times are 
very evil.” 


“The piteous state of the faithful is caused by thy cruelty. 

Remove the sword, for their blood is on thy head.” 

* CV1I. Shaikh FajzJ, tub Poet LatukaticJ 
lu many separate branches of knowledge, such as poetry, the 
composition of enigmas, prosody, rhyme, history, philology, 

rhyme, and either elaborating tin* ideas of the original, or introducing fresh 
ideas on the samo subject. 

I Literally t»£U (maliku-th-ihu'ara) 1 King of poets/ the official 

title given to him by Akbar in a.H. 997 (a.d. 1089). 

Shaikh Abii’l Fair. Fni*i, one of the most learned men of A k bar’s court, 
was the eldest son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor, and elder brother of tbe 
famous Abu-l-Fazl. He whs born st Agra in a. a. 954 (a.i>. 1547). His 
acquirements in Arabic literature, tho art of poetry, and medicine were very 
extensive, and he used to treat poor people gratia. As a young man ho was 
regarded with suspicion and ill-treated by the orthodox in Agra on account 
of hit Bhi'ah proclivities, and when he was summoned to court tbe orthodox 
believed, or affected to believe, that he was to be called to account for his 
heterodoxy, and carried him to court by force. He was howevor, very 
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medicine, and prose composition Shaikh Faizi had no equal in his 
time. At first he used to write under his well-known poetical 

favourably received by Akbar, and in a short time became his constant 
companion and friend. He was instrumental, in a.h. 986 (a.d. 1578.79), in 
bringing about the downfall of Shaikh' A bdu-n-Nahl the Sadr, who had been 
one of his persecutors. It is said that Faizi wrote a hundred and one books. 
In 1586 he planned a Khamsah. or collection of five epics, in imitation of tlie 
Khamsnh of Nizami. The first, Markazu-l-Adu'dr, was to consist of 3000 
verses, and was to be an imitation of Nizami’s Makhtanu-l-Asrar. The 
Stilaxmon-u-Bili/i * and the Nal-u-Daman wore to consist of 4000 verses eacli 
and wore to bo imitations of tho Khuxruv-u-Shirin and the Laild-u-Majrutn ; 
and tho Haft Ki^h-ivur and tho Akbarniima , each of 5000 versos, wore in 
correspond with tho Haft Paikar and tho Sikandarnihna. This great under- 
taking was never cmnplotcd. Portions vvero written, and in 1591-95 Faizi. 
encouraged by Akbar, completed tho Nal-n-Daman and presented a copy t<> 
tho Emperor. The ifnrkuiu-l-Adu'ir appears also to have been completed. 
Faizi translated from tho Sanskft tho Lilavati , a work on nrithmetic, and 
tho lihaijavad Gita. Faizi wns sometimes employed ns tutor to tho Princes, 
and sometimes acted as an ambassador. He suffered from asthma and died 
on Safar 10, A.u. 1004 (Oct. 15, 1595). Ho was a member of A k bar’s ' divine 
faith.' Vide Jbn.i-Afebari, i, 490 el passvn and Haduoni, vol ii, text, pp. 200 
309, 3(15, rt passim 

A long description of Faizi as a poet is given in tho .Jiu (i, 549) from 
whioh I give tho following extracts- — 1 Ho was a man of cheerful disposi- 
tion, tiboral, activo, an early riser He was a disciple of tho Emperor, and 
was thus at pearo with the whole world.* * He wrote for nearly forty 
years under tho name of Faizi, which tie afterwards, under divine inspira- 
tion, changed to Fayya/i.* * 11 is excellent manners and habits cast a 

lustre on his genius * • He composed many woilcs in Persian and Arabic. 
Among others ho wrote tho Sawafi'u-l-llhain ( ride p. 194 n. 1 )* * Gonitis 
as ho was, ho did not cam for poetry, and did not frequent the society of 
wits. He wns profound in philosophy * * The goms of thought in hit 
poems will never bo forgotten. In the Tula, fit he is thus described, “ Ho in 
one of tho greuteat of learned men and Shaikhs and is much respected for 
his resignation to the Divine will and for his habits of solitary meditation 
lie has grown to maturity in tho Emperor’s sen ice ami has been honoured 
with the title of Mal\ku*fh-§hu\irii. In tho art of poetry Vie is a prodigy, 
and ho lias written tv work on ethics, entitled itau nruln-l-Kilam, which 
contains no dotted letters, and he has also written a commentary on the 
word of God, whioh coutains no dotted letteia It is known as the Sawifi'- 
u'l-Ilhdm. His diedn contains over 15,000 verses and he has written some 



Mime of Faizi, but later, imitating the title of his younger 
brother, whom the Emperor describes in writing as ‘AZMwu >. and 
in order to glorify himself, he chose a poetical name in the same 
measure, viz. Fayyazi, 2 but it did not suit him, and one or two 
months later, having packed up the baggage of this life, he took 
it from the world with the most bitter regret. He was a uias. 
ter 3 of malevolent activity, idle jests, conceit, pride, and malice, 
and one epitomo of hypocrisy, baseness, dissimulation, love of 
pomp, arrogance, and ostentation. All .lews, Christians, Hind fls, 
and fire-worshippers, not to speak of Nizaris and Sabaljis, held 
him in the very highest honour for his heresy, his enmity to the 
followers of Islam, his reviling of tlio very fundamental doctrines 
of our faith, his contemptuous abuse of the noble companions (of 
the Prophet) and those who came after them, and of holy Shaikhs, 
both dead and living, and of his unmannerly and contemptuous 
behaviour towards all learned, pious, and excellent men, both in 300 
>ecret and openly, and both by day and bv night. Not content 
uith this he used, despite the sacred faith of Muhammad i mu v 
<!nd bless and assoil him and his family), to regard all forbidden 

In poetry lie is the rhief of nil pools of lie* up', him! i»> prone 
composition, he in alone and unapproachable In InuncheH of knowledge 
foreign to the Arabic, and in philosophy, medicine and many other sciences 
Ik* has much skill. In m\i\ersality of knowledge In* has no njual 1 have 
<•» joyed intimnto friendship with this iiionI learned man of the time from 
"»y childhood up. Ilis gentle diHpoHitmn is equalled by Ins eheei fulness, 

His angelic nature imposes an obligation on all his eouteinpoiiu ies ” 

1 ‘ iny very learned man,’ a title bestowed on Shaikh Abu-l-Fa/l l*s 

Ik bar. 

1 aiguilles 1 abundance ’ , with the yu-yi>i4i»fnti added to n, as 

m usual in a Utkh«llu> t it becomes an intensive adjective 

formed in the same measine im from tie* sane* root , and Mgnife s pro- 

fiisely generous.’ The ya yi-niVwifi converts it into a I h" b’U'i 

^ (y ,i) in * Allium is, on the other hand, the sign oMl.e hiM Singular ) 
possessive pionoun in Arabic. 

3 jUL (Kb'iyula). Th« word has pcrpleied the editoi of the *«-*t, who 
says, in a pluintive footnote, flic. in all three MSS 

53 
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things as lawful, and all the injunctions of tlie sacred law as nu- 
lawful, and, with a view to washing away the stain of his ill. 
repute, which the waters of a hundred oceans (poured over io 
till the day of judgment will not wash away, he used, in the 
height of his drunkenness, and while he was ceremonially im- 
pure , 1 to write a commentary 1 on the Qur'dn, written entirely in 
words which contained no dotted letter, and his dogs B used to 
trample on it in all directions. At last, after all his denial of 
tho truth, his obstinacy, his pride, and his heresy, he hastened to 
the place to which he belonged, and went in such sort that I 
pray that nobody may see or hear of the like. When the Em- 
peror went to visit him when he was at his last gasp, Faizi barked 
like a do# in his face, and the Emperor used to relate this stor\ 
in open darbflr , his face was swollen and his lips had become 
black, so that the Emperor asked Shaikh Abu*l-Fazl what caused 
this blackness of the lips and suggested that Faizi had rubbed 
misi* on his tooth, as the people of India use to do, but Abu-I- 
Fazl replied that this was not so, and that the blackness w a- 
caused by the blood which Faizi bad been vomiting. But, with 
out a doubt, the sufferings which ho bad already endured were 
very little considered with reference to his vice, his abuse of the 
faith, ami his rovilings of his holiness the last of tho Prophets 
l may God bless him and bis family, all of them). Many abusive 
chronograms were discovered for the date of bis death. One was 
as follows , — 

“ When Fuiji the atheist died an eloquent man uttered (a" 
the date of his death) tho words, 

4 A dog has gone from tho world in an abominable state.’ ” r 

1 oolii*. 4 Vir do quo egreditnr semen coitus, lavabit aquA omne cor- 
pus suum ; et immumlus erit usque ad vesperum ’ Lev xv. 10 The Mu- 
hammadan law on this jaunt was the name as the Mosaic. Tin* obligation 
was contemptuously set aside by tho * divine faith': rule Bad&oni, ii, text p. 305. 

* The Sau'dl^H-l-Uhdm, vide > u pru p 194 ami note 412. 

Faifi wni very fond of dogs. 

4 A dentifrice nsetfin India for blackening the teeth. 

h JUu ujlf* jl 60+20+ 10+1+74 3 + 5 + 1 + 60 t 200+ 

So+ 400+5 + 2 + 8* 1 + 80+ ICO ♦ 2 + 10 + 6 - 1003. One year short. 
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Another said : 

“The date of the death of that carrion Faizi is fixed by the 
words ‘ The four religions of fire.” 1 

Another found the following chronogram : — 

** Faizi the inauspicious, the enemy of the Prophet, 

Went, bearing on him the brand of curses, 

He was a miserable and hellish dog, and hence 
The words ‘what dog-worshipper has died* 2 * give the date 
of his death.” 

In the same strain was the chronogram : 

“ The laws of apostasy have been overthrown." 8 

And another wrote: “ Faizi was an apostate."* 

And to the same effect is the following- ~ 

‘Since he could not choose but go, there is no help hut that 
The date of his death shall ho found in the words, ‘He is 
for ever in fire.* ” 6 

He wrote poetry for a period of exactly forty years, but it uh* 
all imperfect. He could set up the skeleton of verse well, but 
the hones had no marrow in them, and the salt 8 of his poetry 
was entirely without savour. His taste in lewd raving, in boast- 
ful verso, ? and in infidel acri hidings, is well known, but lie was 

1 ;li 2 + 3 + 1 + 200 + 40 + 700 + 5 + 2 + 50 + 1 + 200- 1204. 

I Inn chronogram givoa two hundred years in excess Badnotii perhaps 
1 bought that any stick was good enough to best a dog with. Ihe ‘font* 
religions of fire’ were probably Judaism, Christianity, Hinduism, end Zo- 
roastrianism, the ' divine faith ’ of Akbur being, perhaps, substituted for ot»« 
"f th<*se. 

J *$.3 + 5 + 60 + 20 + 2 + 21KI + CO f4<)0 1 10+40 + »*» ♦ 

4-1004." 

* C-X& | 100 + 1 +70 + 4 + 5 + 1 + 30 + H + I + 4 + 300 4 20 + 

Co + 400- 1004. 

4 ^cSmU sy 24 6+ 4 + 80+ 10 + 800+ 10 + 40 4 30 -*8 + 4+ 10 

1004" * 

6 JU 600+ 1+30 + 4 + 80+ 10+ 1+80 + 504J +200- 1^7 

1 liree years in excess. 

• JUft. (ttafiht,) ' Spices/ ' fleeooring meleriels.’ 

T ol ij*j (/«ttri Venee boMtin* of llielr owe .cootnplisUmene. in 
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entirely devoid of any experience of the love of truth, of the 
knowledge of God, and of any idea of a painful longing for God, 
and “ a favourable reception is the lot of enemies.” Although his 
divfln and his mamavi contain more than twenty thousand cou- 
plets there is not among them one couplet that is not as much 
without fire as his withered genius, and they are despised and 
rejected to such an extent that no one, even in lewdness, studies 
his verse, as they do those of other base poets. 

“ Verse which is wholly devoid of pith 
Remain*, for all time, a rough draft.” 

And this is stranger still, that although he has spent the whole 
revenue of his jflgirs in having his misleading lies written and 
copied, and has sent copies of them to all his friends, both fur 
and near, nobody has ever taken a copy in his hand a second 
time. 

Thy poetry 1ms doubtless taken a lesson from the dignity 
of the veil, 

For it displays no desire to come out of its private conn r 
in the house. 

The following few couplets ;uo taken from his selected poems 
which he wrote as memorials of himself, and entrusted to Mirza 
Nizamu d-din Aljmud and others: 

“Cover not. thy eyelashes' when thy eyes travel, like feet, 
(the road of love) 

For stout wayfarers march with naked feet.” 

302 “Why dost thou cut my hand, thou sword of love? If 
justice is to he done 

Cut out the tongue of the slanderer of Zulaildja.’’ 

“When we east our bounteous glanee on tho*e who sit m 
the dust 

We distribute even to ants brains like those of Solomon.” 

“The Hood of my tears will hardly turn thy heart of stone; 

To turn this mill-stone the flood of Noah is required.” 

0 

pootry are a favourite form of composition among Persian poets, and especial- 
ly among Indian poets writing in Persian. 

1 ».*, ‘ Veil not thyself.’ 
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“ 0 love, overthrow not the Ka'bah, for there, for a moment, 
Those exhausted in the faith of love sometimes take rest/* 

“ 0 love, have I leave to remove from the shoulder of the 
sky 

To my own shoulder the banner of thy power? ’’ 

“ How long shall I stake my heart on the blandishments of 
the fair ? 

I will burn this heart and obtaiu a new heart. 

Kaizi, my hand is empty, and the road of courtship is be. 
fore me, 

Perhaps I shall be able to pledgo my divtin for this world 
and the next.” 

The following is the opening couplet of a boastful ode. of 

which he was very proud : — 

'* Thanks be to God that the love of beautiful ones is my 
guide. 

1 am of the religion of Brahmans and of the faith of the 
fire-worshippers.” 

The following couplet is also by him : - 

In this land there is a su gal’ -lipped multitude 
Who have mixed salt with their wine and are drunk in- 
deed .” 

(Poet) say thyself in what part of this poetry there is any 
savour. 

The following couplets are from the Masnnvi M<irknz*i-Adn<lr 303 
which he wrote in imitation of the M<iJfhzan-i'Kb i y< i l 1 ftn d which 
did not turn out fortunately for him : - a 

“ To beg 8 for what aid I come to this door, 

That I have become richer in heart and hand ? 

‘ This is a mistake. The Marknzu-'l-Ad^r «es written in imitation of 
Nizimi's Ma&zanu-’l-asrar, vide itupra p. 412 ii. 1 . 

* Hy this expression Badiioni appears to mean merely that ho tl»d not 
live to finish it. 

9 |>» 0 ain the text. The MSS. have The- difference aiteots neither 

the meaning nor the scansion. 
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J asked for little, but my stock increased 
Then, though I sat down, my footsteps advanced. 5 ' 

The following couplets are from his projected 1 masnavi , UUq 
u-Sulaimfln : — 

“ I set myself again to place 
The slit of my pen opposite to the window of my heart : 
There comes from that window and enters this window 1 
That very light which serves as a guide to the soul, 
Although from this court of injustice 

The throne of the Sulaiman of my words 8 has gone on tin 1 
breeze, 

Yet it occurred to me to consider a plan 
Whereby, by means of spells. I might bind the demons in 
chains, 4 

Bind them, by what means 1 have, to the throne of m\ 
rhetoric. 

And adorn I hat (throne) from the treasures of my mind.'’ 

The following is an enigma which he composed on the name ul 
Qadiri , h 

“ 1 will leave the mark from, love’s brand 
Since it is a memorial in my heart, and is the only scar 
there.” 

When he was absent, as an envoy in the Dakati I sent him two 
letters from the lower slopes of the Kashmir mountains, inform- 
ing him of the Emperor's disfavour towards me and of his ic- 
fnsal to admit me to his presence in order that I might pay my 
respects. In the petition which Faizi sent to court he reeom- 

1 ( man hum) ‘ imaginary ’ The meaning may perhaps be that tl>e 

poem was the work of F«i/i’» imagination, but I believe my translation t<» be 
eorreet. The poemwas never finished. Vide p. 412 n. 1. 

* '•** the light is conveyed from the window of the poet’s heart to the 
nibg of his pen, the slit between which is compared to another window. 

* i.c. the poet's words of wisdom 

* As Sulniman is said to have done. 

^ ^h® meaning of the passage mny be, “an enigma which he addressed 
*'» <}idiri." I have not been able to solve the enigma. 
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mended me to" the Emperor’s favour and Shaikh Abu-1- Kazl was 
ordered to embody that petition in the Akbamfima in order that 
it might be read as an example of what such documents should be. 

The following is a copy of that petition, which was dated on the 
10th day of the month Jumndiu-l-Aincul, a.ii. li>00 (Fcbmary 
&», 1592), and despatched from Ahmadmigar to Labor:— 

‘Refuge of the world! There lately came to me from ihulaon 
two relatives of Mul la * Abdu-l-Qadir, in a very distmbed state 
of mind, weeping, weeping and tortured by anxiety. They told 
me that Mulla 4 Alxl-l Qadir had for some time been sick, and 
lind been unable to keep his promise to attend at court, t'mt some 304 
t il the Emperor’s officers had carried him off with force and vio- 
lence, 1 and that they did not know what the end of the matter 
would be. They also said that the long duration of his sickness 
1ml not been reported to your majesty. Cliei islier of tin* broken 
spirited! Mulla * AIxlu-'l-Qadir has much aptitude, and lie has 
studied what the Mull ns of Hindustan usually study in the ordin- 
ary branches of learning. He acquired accomplishments under 
my honoured father, and 1, your slave, base known him tor nearly 
ilnrty-eight years In addition to his arquiicinrnts in learn- 
ing lie has some skill m poetry, ifml good taste in prose composi- 
tion, both Arabic and Persian. He has also acquitcd some know- 
ledge of Indian astrology, and of accounts, in all their branches. 

He is acquainted with Indian and foreign music, and by' no means 
ignorant of chess, both the two-handed and the four-handed 
game, 4 and has some practice in playing the Inn/' In spite ol all 
these acquirements lie is endued with many virtues, lie is not 
avaricious, has a contented mind, is not vacillating, is tiuthfiil. 
■'traightforward, respectful, unambitious, humble-spirited, meek, 

1 j*U3 ofr &j MS. (A) subatitateN i 

‘ malice’ for 

1 Akbar himself played both games. I'efc i, -ins, 

o The bin is n stringed instrument consisting "f * natron atiqiof wood 
connecting, and placed over the openings of, two dried gourd*, upherieal, 
or nearly so, in shape Along the wooden hi idge are stietcle d five or wren 
steel strings, which are ployed with a plectrum. 
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moderate in his requests, almost entirely devoid of the dissiniula- 
tion so common at court, and entirely faithful and devoted to the 
Imperial Court. When the imperial forces were sent against 
Knmbhulmer 1 he, having tiequeited permission to accompany 
them, went thither in the hope of offering his life to your majesty, 
and was in action and was wounded, and when the fact was re- 
ported he received a reward. Jalal Khan Qurci* first presented 
him at court, and said, when presenting him : “ I have discovered 
for your majesty an Imftm* with whom you will be well pleased. 
Mir Fatlju-’llah * also acquainted your sacred majesty, to some 
extent, with his affairs, and my respected brother 6 is also aware 
of his circumstances ; but it is well known that ‘a grain of luck 
is better than a load of merit.” * 

Since your majesty’s coid| is the court of the just, your slave, 
acting as though he were present in person at the foot of the 
august throne, when lie saw a helpless man suffering persecu- 
tion, lias represented the case to your majesty. Had he not rep- 
resented it at this time he would, in a manner, have been guilty 
305 of insincerity and want of proper regard for the truth. May God 
(who is praised) deign to keep the slaves of your majesty’s court 
constant in the path of truth, jifstiee, and righteous dealing under 
the heavenly shadow of your majesty, their Emperor; and nmy 
He long maintain your majesty as their shelter, the cherisher of 
the miserable, the bestower of favours, the coverer of faults, with 
boundless wealth, glofw, greatness and majesty, by the honour of 
tho pure ones who dwell in the courts of God and the enlightened 
ones who rise betimes to praise him. A men. Amen. 

I This plan-, t ho name of which is variously spelt by B&daoni, i» 
Kumbhalgurh, a fortress on the western border of the Udaipiir State in 
Hajputana, about 40 miles north of Udaipur city. Tide text, vol. ii, pp 
227, 200 It was in April 1570 that Biiihitiiii asked for and obtained lean 
to accompany t I iih expedition. 

* .Ishil Khan Qurei ua* a commander of five hundred. He distinguished 
himself in the held and Akhar was much attached to him. He w as murdered, 
in mistake for £himal Khan, early in 1570. ride i i, 475. 

5 The leader and leader of prayers in the nnny'id. 

■* 1'idt* p. 210. * 6 Shaikh Abu-l-Farl 
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If any should ask me what rules of humanity and faithfulness 
I observe in so harshly reviling one who had so much goodwill 
for me and so much sincere friendship, and especially how it is 
that I, forgetful of the command. 'Mention not your dead but 
in connection with good,’ have thus written of a man after his 
death, and have become one of those who disregard their obliga- 
tions, I reply, ‘ All this is true, hut what could 1 do? ' The claims 
of the faith and the safeguarding of one’s compact with (Sod are 
above all other claims, and 'Love is God’s and hatred is God’s 
is an established precept. Although 1 was ior full forty years 
in the company of Faizi, yet after the gradual change in viows, 
the corruption of his nature, and the disordering of his disposi- 
tion and especially in his mortal sickness, our relations were 
changed, and as our association together became mere hypocrisy 
we were freed each of tlu; other. All of us have our laces set 
towards that court where all disputes shall he decided. On that 
day the intimate friends shall be enemies to one another, except 
the piouft” 1 

Among the property left by Kai ? T were four thousand six 
hundred valuable hound hooks. uU corrected, of which it might 
have been said with hut little exaggeration that most of them 
were either in the handwriting of the authors or had been writ- 
ten in tho authors’ time. These became the propel ty of tin 
Kraperor, and when they were presented before him lieiauHtd 
them to be catalogued in three sections, giving the lust place to 
hooks of verse, medicine, astrology, and music, the niiddb plan 
to works oil philosophy, religious mysticism, 3 ust lonorny, ami 
geometry; and t lie lowest place to commentaries, tin 1 1 adit ions, 
books on theology, and on all other subjects eonnei ted with tlu 
sacred law. 4 


I >1 ***** 1 

. ^ A + * t * 


li&a ojaiJt • 

p 

i ( ta^aum uf ), the doctrine* the 

3 [haditj}), the saying* of Muhammad. 

* The clMsifiention indicate. Akbar'. <"*ntcmpt for orthodomy, 


and evi- 


deutly much shocked Bjndnoui’s prejudices. 
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Fai?i wrote a hundred and one books, the Nal-n-JDaman 1 and 
others, which he used to reckon. When he was near death he 
wrote, at the earnest solicitation of some of his friends, some 
couplets in praise of the Prophet (may God bless and assoil him, 
and of his ascent,* and incorporated them in the Nal-u-Daman, 
The following couplets are taken from the conclusion of that 
work:— 

“ 0 King of Kings, 8 who seekest after wisdom, 

Wealthy as the sea and glorious as the sky, 

The world is a banquet linked with joy, 

Thy reign is the wine, which stupefies the heavens ; 

I am the minstrel singing melodies drawn from the veins 
of my heart, 4 

My pen is the sounding organ. 

If from this banquet, in which thy conversation is the cup- 
bearer, 

I arise, my song will still remain. 

The drinkers circulate the tale 

That there is no R singer, and yet the assembly is full of 
song. 

I The text is corrupt hero, and roads as though there were a hundred and 
one books of the Nnl-u-Damun, which was not the case From other sources, 
e.g. the Mir'dtU’-l-'Alam, we know that Fai/i was credited with the author- 
ship of a hundred and one hooks in all The Nal-u-Dutnan is the story of 
the loves of Nala, king of Nishada or Milwa, and Damayanti, daughter of 
the king of Vidarbha, or IWar. Faixi’s source of inspiration was the 
Mahdbhthafu, where the story is given at length. 

* According to the belief of Musalmuns Muhammad was 
caught up one night, from Jcrnsalern to heaven, his meaus of conveyance 
being Buziq, an animal smaller than a inule and larger than an ass. While 
in heaven ho held 1)0, 000 conversations with God, but on his return found 
his bed yet warm. This belief was one of those selected for ridicule by 
Akbar and the followers of the 'divine faith,’ vide text, vol. ii, p. 316. H 
Faifi'a recantation wore genuine it must be regarded as, in some sort, a 
triumph for orthodoxy. 

8 Akbar. 

* Literally 'bloody melodies’ (pardahd-yi»yiini). I believe the mean- 
ing to bo that whioh I have givon. 

8 The text has, wrongly, & ‘ thou art not ’ (a singer). From the scan- 
sion it is clear that the simple negative ( JU) is the correct reading. 
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To-day, with my honey-sweet music 
I am Barbud, 1 thou the Ifbusrav of the age. 

Though I have polished my pen on the heavens 

I am standing before thee on one leg. 3 * * * * 8 

Look now on the arrangement of my mystical characters 

And now on my long years spent in thy service. 

This poem, which bears on its tongue the name of love 
Takes thy name 8 to heaven. 

I am the inebriating wine of true wisdom, 

If 1 ferment no blame is mine. 

I am the hell of thy caravan 

And must surely be excused if L give forth sounds. 

The reward of my handiwork is this (appreciative) eve, 
Which I reckon among the gifts of God, 

A hundred nightingales, drunk with love, have arisen, 
singing 

That the rose of Persia has blossomed in India. 

1 have arrayed in splendour virgin thoughts 
In the Gntija of my genius and the Dihit of my mind.* 
Before this, when my poems were all the eurrenl coin I 
had 

Paizi was the name written on my signet; 

Now that I am chastened by (spiritual ) love 
1 am Psyyazi h of the ocean of superabundance/ 

In thy reign, incomparable King, 

Have I plucked from the bush of time the rose of good 
fortune. 

* A celebrated musician at the court of Khusrav. 

8 The attitude, in India, of a supplicant, or penitent 

3 lj*l (Mra), literally, ‘ thy royal sign manual.’ 

* The reference is to the two geart poets Nizami of Gnnja (in imitation of 

whose Laild'U-majnun this poem was written) and Amir Khusrav of Dihli. 

Faiji means to say that ho has conceived poetiral id**as which neither 
Nirlini nor Amir Khusrav ever conceived. 

* Vid« p. 413, note 2. 1 

« Mr. Blochmann (Ain-i-Akbari, i, 549) charitably supposes 'the Ocean 
of Superabundance’ to mean ‘ God’s love/ as. indeed, it may; but it is jut 
as likely to signify Abkar's generosity, or spiritual gifts. 



The breeze of my genius has diffused the odour of rosea 
over my banquet, 

My cup has been filled to overflowing with the wine of 
delight ; 

I have sat laughing, like a cup of sparkling wine, 

While the cupbearer, like the bottle, stood behind me 
Drinking deeper draughts than either I or my good for- 
tune, 

My days have been good, but my means of spending them 
better. 

My gardener has been happy, like thy reign, 

For my basil plant hns grown freely. 

These four thousand jewels of pure water , 1 

Which I have stirreil up with the water which is like fire, 

Accept, for the lustre of the geniB is all thine, 

They were produced that they might be scattered round 
thy crown ; 

If I havo scattered more than I havo said 
I have then reckoned my harvest without any deficiency. 
From this ocean which, in its turmoil, rears its head to the 
highest heaven 

GemH bubble forth on the crest of each wave. 

Thus employed, in the art of arranging mystic sayings, 

My speech hns set itself to no mean employment. 

Evory pithy phraso with which my pen has charged itself 
HaB been brought by my heart from distant recesses. 

My pen points out to mo the road to inscrutable mysteries 
Where a mountaiu of meaning best appenrs, 

Hidden under phrases slight as a blade of grass. 

This book is illuminated with my heart’s blood. 

Its allegories are filled to overflowing with trne wisdom. 

If its melodies be chanted in the mountains 

Their sound will dance among the grains of flowing sand. s 

l l.t, the verses of tKS Nal’U.Daman. 

ft ggjp commonly means qnicksaud. I take it to meao 

here the sands of mountain streams, as qaioksands are not commonly found 
in the mountains. 
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I have woven from my swiftly travelling breath 
Sacred threads for the Brahmans of the nine monasteries. 
My thought, which stirs up mystic truths, 

Is an ocean which produces gems from its waters. 

This writing, which brings to the light the essence of all 
things, 

Is but half the shadow of my pen. 

Every truth contained in it is as water in the stream, 

Every knotty saying is as the curl in lovely hair. 

This poem is a pearl of which the price may be fixed 
For it shows forth the felicity of both worlds ; 

This lovely idol from the workshop of Azar 1 received 
Its adornment in the month of .Azar,* 

In the thirty-ninth year of the Imperial reign, 

In the new Divine Era, 2 

When I reckoned up t he years of the llijti era 

l computed them to bo a thousand and three alijn} 

This garden, which is full of thy perfume 

Is but one rose of the plant of thy boundless wealth. 

1 have the prospect of the joy of another cup 
In laying out four gardens more.® 

If love thus consumes me entirely, 

I shall make moonlight shine from my ashes. 

The transparent glass of my heart is melted, 

And I will give it, as a mirror, into the hands of the 
assembly. 

I The father of Abraham, said by the MuaalmunK to have been a sculptor 
of idols. 

* The ninth month of tin* Persian noler year, 

S The era instituted by Akbar, banning with the tirm year of his reign 
(a h. 963 - a.d. 1556). In this era the years were aolar, and the old Persian 
solar months were used. The ora was instituted in 1582; vide vol. ii, text, 
p. 306. 

* I.e. A.H. 1003 (a.d 1591*95), the numerical value of # tlm letter <ihf boing 
one. There is a play on the words cAlf (a//) * a thousand,' and vAJt the letter 
«/*/. 

* 8cil. the Jfnrlcasa-l-Aduv/r, the Safaiina f *‘ , ^^V t > the //aft Kishwar, and 
the Aldwtriuima. 
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The storytellers of the market-place base their stories on 
their dreams ; 

But I have awoken from such stories. 

This is the arena of those who have traversed the heavens 
And in it valiant heroes are to be descried; 

Scribes whose very breath breathes magic, with the points 
of their pens 

Have completed the adornment of this epic. 

I also, for the sake of making a name in the world, 

Have with my skill in words made a talisman. 

I melted down both my heart and my tongue 
In displaying this picture to the world. 

When my genius scattered its wit into pen, 

The peu poured the water of life into the inkstand ; 

The Messiah saw musk in a moist bladder 
And dried it with His breath. 

Is this an inkstand tilled with ambergris, 

Or a censer emitting smoke of ambergris ? 

When this lofty dome (the sky) became my cradle 
The year was 954 ( a. i>. L547 

Now that I have spent forty-nine yearH in this monastery 
1 have passed through the seventy-two sects (of Islam) 

My meeting-place has been in the idol-temples of India, 
The tire-temples of Persia have been in my heart. 

With a hundred incantations and magical devices 
Have I cleaned from the mirror of the king’s heart the scum 
of rust. 8 

This day, among the great tribe of the ages 
The sky beat the nnnbat fpr me on the roof ; s 

l Faizi refers to hi* own birth in tlmt year. Vide p. 411, n. 1. The next 
verso fixes the date of the completion of this poem. 

* It is obvious that this 'conclusion' of the Nat-u.Daman does not consist 
of the* couplets written in praise of the prophet and on his ascent, men- 
tioned on p. 422. H4ro Fai/i, after boasting of his electicism mentions with 
pride his part in weaning Akbar from orthodoxy. The whole extraot con- 
sists of the glorification of Akbar and the poet, chiefly the latter. 

8 The naubat was the daily music played at stated hoars over the f»te 
houses of the emperor and some of the chief grandees. 
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Eloquence, th&t King who has been my surety, 

Has enthroned himself on my tongue. 

I have become both the equal of the amm 
And the prince of poets. 

In every direction I go, uttering my wise words. 

The ranks of mystic significations bow the knee to me. 

Since love entered into my mind 

I have become the adorner of the diadem which is over the 
nine thrones of the heavens. 

The valiant swordsmen of the kingdom of rhetoric. 

The archers of the battle of pretensions, 

When they cast their eyes on my forces, 

Cast down their shields in the field before me. 

My pen, on account of my great fame 
Writes as my autograph, ‘ He who is mighty in speech ’ ; 
‘The pride of the philosophers' is the writing on my fore- 
head. 

* The greatest 1 2 * of tho poets ’ is the device on seal. 

The heavenly Key has opened 

To my thoughts the door of mystic significations. 

When my breath gave birth to this poem 

Khi/.r g came, and bestowed on me his length of (lass. 

If the door has been opened before me 
My poems have also been endued with long life. 

If I reckon up all that, both worlds can give 
I find it to be but dust from the stour 4 which I have raised. 
This pen, which has traversed the whole of my poem, 

Drives its splinters under the nails of bad pennnnship 4 
See now the drift of this book, which shall last for ever, 

See boundless wisdom concealed in (boundless) love 

1 Literally, * the seal,’ t.e. the last ami greatest 

2 The guardian of the water of life 

S ‘Dust in motion.’ I know of no En<tluh word hy which to translate 
(ghvbar) ‘ duBt in motion ’ as opposed to ‘ dust at rest 

4 Fai?i here praises his penmanship. Driving splinters nnd*>r tho nails is 
a well-known torture. The meaning of the verso is that other penmen will 
he tortured by envy owing to the excellence of his handwriting 
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Those who Are not dnmb before this splendour 
Are men who are not admitted to the privy chamber of 
imagination. 

As for him whose business is with words, 

Let the age endow him with justice. 

It is the practice of those of meagre wit 
Ever to gibe at their contemporaries : 

What of those who have fallen asleep, wrapped in the sheet 
of the earth P 

Knowestthou what they said of the men of their time P 
And those who shall obscure my light with smoke 
Will I afflict in their eyes (with their smoke). 1 
Moreover, a time will come when I shall be no more, 

And shall no longer bo the nightingale of this garden ; 
Then those who struck a thorn into my rose 
Shall sigh for sorrow over my shrine. 

0 thou who hast poured the lees of the draught into my 
pure wine 

Pluck but a rose of the spring of justice, 

Or else take my goods at my valuation ; 

Look to their worth ami consider yourself fortunate in me. 
In the morning, when I sing in this meadow 
My melodies shed a hundred gardens of (lowers. 

1 am humble as dust in the path of true appraisers 
Who this day, despite the ungrateful, 

310 When they opened this treasure from my stock. 

Cast on it a glance which justly estimated it 
And looked (with pity) on other unfortunates. 

They, like tile ocean, teemed with gems 
And tho diver who brought the gems to the surface 
delighted in their commendation. 

Art is intensely jealous of love 

For I have compounded this poem with love’s magic. 

This pen is tint some© of great wonder 

That from a dry reed such moist sweetness should flow. 

I Thb Vfrse may also mean, 'I will hold them excused, owing to (the 
badness of) their eyesight. 



This breath of mine is a monument to love, 

For it is vapour which arises from, my inward fervoui. 
Fayyft?! on this incantation of thine 
flow long wilt thou dilate ? 

It is best that thou should’st bring thy tale to a close 
Before thou becomest, thyself, no more than a tale. 

0 thou consumed with love restrain thy breath ; 

Have done with lovo’s tale, have done ! ” 

CV1I1. Flats! 1 

His name is Sharif, and he is the son of JQiwaja * Abdn-i- 
Samad the painter. He is a youth laitely come to man’s estate, 
and he is unrivalled in beauty of penmanship and in painting 

1 Muhammad gharif whs tho school companion of Suhlii Salim, who was 
much attached to him. When .Salim rebelled against bis father fjhanf was 
sent to bring him to hit* hciixcs, but only widened tho hrencti. On Rslini’a 
leooncihation with his father Qtiiirif hud to flee to the billa and jungles, and 
was brought to the verge of starvation. On Halim'a accession to t he throne 
Sharif at once joined him, ami wax appointed a commander of five thousand, 
and vakxl and chief minister of state. # ln Akbnr's reign gharif had laxm a 
commander of two hundred, and Salim, when in rebellion, bad appointed 
him commander 'of two thouaand five hundred and governor of Hihir. 
Jahingir ««ys of him (Tr/zuk, p. 6), “ Hy his coming my heart wax much 
rejoiced for the nature of hit* services to me ix xuch that I regard him as a 
brother, a son, a friend and a companion. As I had complete confidence in 
his sincerity, his intelligence, hix wisdom, and hix experience of business I 
appointed him vakil and chief minister of state, and conferred on him the 
exalted title of Atnhu4-Hiniir>i, than which no higher title is conferred on. 
any servant of the state, nod I honoured him with the title of Commander 
of Five Thousand, and the command of five thousand home, though hi* rank 
was such that I was inclined to appoint him to a higher command, He, 
however, said at lust that he would accept no higher command until he should 
have rendered some conspicuous service.’' Mr Hlochmann (/fin, i, 5, 7) 
has mistranslated this passage. In I fK)7 ( Tuiuk , p 60) Sharif fell sick, and 
Ajaf Khan was appointed to officiate for him. On lux recovery he wns 
sent to the Uakan bnt was recalled as he could not agree with th« 

K hinfejjanin. He was sent again to the Daksn, a§d there died a natural 
death in November, 1612 (Tstuk, p. 1 13J. 

Sharif* father Abdu>s<Kamad wh* a gjjirizi Ho held command of 400 
horse and received from Akbar the title of Zarrin^ilam (' golden pen 
Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 405, 5, 7. 
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It is well known that his father wrote in full, and in a good and 
legible hand, on one side of a poppy seed, the S&ratu-l-lkhltis , 1 
and on the other side of it the argument of the chapter ; and they 
say that his son, Sharif, bored in one poppy seed eight small holes, 
and passed wires through them, and that he drew, on a grain of 
rice, a picture of an armed horseman, preceded by an outrider, and 
beariilg all the things proper to a horseman such as a sword, h 
shield, a polo-stick, at cetera. 

Sharif has a pleasant nature. He has composed a divfin and 
the following verses were selected by him from his works and 
given to me ( for insertion in thin work). 

“ They who wander by night in the grief of longing after thee 
cause me to weep. 

For they travel over the road by the rays of that light of 
Thine. 

311 Clemency is Thine, but I am all sin. 

When Tlion pardon est such a one as me all will sin.” 


I sift the sparks of my lamentations in the sieve of respect 
Lest, perchance, their harsh sound should styike thy ear.” 


Hy the blessing ot love I am at perfect peace with both 
worlds, 

Do thou become my enemy and see with what friendliness 
1 shall treat thee.” 


“ The spacious tield of iny breast is so full of love 
That, in spite of my earnest desire, there is no room for 
more.” 


Prosperity is*no assistance in our path 

We have recognized the Friend in another form.” 


1 Vide p. 322, note 2. 
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A Mas navi. 

“ 1 have a grief for winch may all joys be sacrificed ; 

May God guard my grief from the evil eye. 

When my heart admitted the fire which burnt within rae 
Even resignation became a stranger to it.” 

“ If she has taken my heart 0 God, carry to her nostrils 
The odour of separation, which was mingled with my 
heart’s blood.” 

“ Why should I sing of my genius or boast of my intellect? 
The fact that I am generous 1 disproves my boast.” 


0 intellect, how long empty-handed in the market of love 
Wilt thou ask the price of the goods and blush for what 

thou hast to offer in exchange ? " 

A tftntfrnin. 

“ I have a love which is my religion and my faith. 

1 have a pain which is chief over all my possessions. 
Should love he parted from me it will die 

Saying, ‘ Sharif-i-Earisi is my soul.’ 

“ To have in the breast beauty of tin- heart i- -ueh a wonder 
That it is pointed out like the new moan, when it run only 
just be seen.” 

“ The price of gratitude, that unsaleable commodity, has risen 
Because no caravan arrives from the land ot grid 


“Cast not away the heat which thou hast stolen. 

Carry a treasure, although it may seem hea\\. 

• O zephyr, bear this messae- l» love, ' Take <-oui»k-, for w., 
are gone, 

1 (Kir dm), the word in plnral, but evidently ref*-.* to the npeaker. 

( Kurrdm ) • very generong’ would fit the genue, but not the metre 
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No more will the dust of thy street be turned into mire by 
tears V* 

“I am silent from jealousy, not from pride of love, 

For no speech, save of thee, passes on my tongue.” 

CIX. QarArT op Gilan. 1 

He was the son of Mulla ‘Abdu-r- Razzaq, and full brother to 
IJakim Abft-l-Fatfy 2 3 4 * * and $akim Hu mam. 8 He had many accom- 
plishments and virtues, among them being poetry, penmanship 
and studiousness, and he was endowed with the qualities of an 
inclination hi holy poverty and humility. 

When he first came to court the emperor ordered him to be put 
313 on duty with his brothers, and, when the guard turned out to 
salute the emperor, as he did not know how to put on a sword he 
appeared in the midst disordered in his dress. Some of the 
young wits expressed their surprise at this, but he said, ‘ Soldier- 
ing does not suit men like me,’ and told that story of the Amir 
Timur, §<Viib Qirtin,* who, in one of his battles, drew up his army 
in a certain position, and ordered that, the laden camels, and the 

1 Qarirt is thus described in tlio Ain-fAkbati (i, 686), 1 IT is name is Niirn* 
d-din. Mo is a man of koon understanding and of lofty thoughts. A carious 
monomania seized him Ho looked upon his elder brother, the doctor Abu. 
I -Path, as the personification of the world, and the doctor Il'iinSm as the 
man who represents the life to come, for which reason he kept aloof from 
them.’ Abu-1- Karl is sarcastic at the expense of Niiru-d-din. Nuru-d-din 
accused his brother Ahu-I-Path of intense worldliness, and described his other 
brother, Humiim, as one who was religions for the sake of the pleasures of 
Paradise, while he himself was truly religious, lovir.g God with no motive 
hut love. In the Tabuy/it Quran is thus described: * Qaritri of Gilnn is the 
brother of Hakim Aha. 1- Path. By the emperor's order he was transferred 
from service at court to Bengal, w here he died.’ 

Nfirn-d-din Mulyuntnad came to India with his two brothers in AD. 1575 
Acoording to the Atath'{tnhi-//i.Iwi he had been in the service of Khan 
Ahmad Khan in Gilan, and went, after the overthrow of Gilnn, to Qazvin. 

1 Vide pp. 233, 234 aiyl notes 

3 Vide p. 234 and note. 

4 The great Timur, Akbar's ancestor, called in English histories ‘Tamer* 

lane,’ $<i/i»6*Q»Vdn, his well-known title, means ' Lord of the (fortnnate) 

conjunction,’ and has reference to a conjunction of the planets at his birth. 
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footmen, and all beasts with their burdens should take up a posi- 
tion of safety behind the troops, and that the ladies should 
remain in rear of the army. At (his moment the learned men* 
asked where their place should he, and Timur replied, 4 Behind 
the ladies.’ When this story was repeated to Akbar as a rare 
piece of wit on the part of Qarari lie ordered that he should be 
sent to Bengal. He went thither, and there rendered up his soul 
to God * during the rebellion against Muzaffnr Khan's authority } 
The following verses are productions of his genius ; — 

“ What fear is there if the whole world should become lovers 
of Laila, 

So long as Lnila's heart inclines only towards Alajnun ? " 


“ For the sake of my grief Heaven confers on me a nutuie 
like that of the Friend 4 

If 1 make of my darkly-clad lot a mouthful of tire.” 

* Literally, ‘the lords of turbans, ' a common expression fm learned men 
who are distinguished by the turban as soldiais an* by a helmet or military 
hat 

1 (//<o /7 i MS. (A) has (JUj vjjlijUiu 1 ‘to the 

treasuiors of eternity ’ 

s Muzaffar Khan, governor of Bengal, was slam h\ tho leliols in a.i>. 157(1. 
and during those turmoils Hakim Nuiu-d dm Qnari passed fiom the world, 
vol. ii, text, p 282 

* JUkv (&h<ihl) Abraham, ‘ the Friend of God.’ The reference in to 
• he legend of Abraham's persecution. Abraham hail bioken the idols of the 
dliahhoaiiH, or, according to the Jewish legend, the idols m his father's shop, 
and Namrud (Nimrod). irdercd him to he burnt. A large mince w»s enclosed 
at Kutha and filled with a vast qiroitity of wood which, being set on fire, 
burned so fiercely that none dared venture near n. Abraham was projected 
into the fire by means of an engine, but Gabriel was sent to Ins assistance. 
ft nd the fire burnt only the cords which hound Inin, and became to hint a 
sweet and odoriferous breeze while the pile became a pleasant meadow. 
Notwithstanding this the fire raged so furiously otherwise that about two 
thousand of the idolators were consumed by it. Tin? legend resembles in 
"•any respects tho account of the attempt to bum Ananias, A tanas and 
Miaael, as given in the third chapter of the Hook of Daniel in the Vulgate, but 
>1 supposed to hate had its origin in tho translation ol the proper name ' Ur 
( >f the Chaldees,’ the city whence Abraham was brought by God, tiie proper 
name meaning ' fire. 1 
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What accusation shall I make against Death ? I have 
received an arrow from thy eye 
Which would have killed me, even though I did not die 
for a hundred years.” 


“ I am illumined, as a candle, by the fire of thy love, 
I humbly burn, even in my tomb. 1 ’ 


** An ocean of fire is raging from mv burning heart. 
Tell Noah to flee, for my Hood sheds fire around.” 


“ My grief is this, that however much I am persecuted by 
thee 

314 Tho delight of being persecuted by thee leaves my heart 
before T have well experienced it.’* 


“ Of her cruelty all that I ask is more wounds for my 
wounded heart, 

I am not solicitous for her favour; all I desire is her 
cruelty. 

1 am distracted by the pain of separation ; 0 love, for ages 

Have 1 desired to be distracted but for a moment by the 
delight of seeing thee ! ** 


“ God forbid that our hearts should be beyond the need of 
the sight of her, 

For we are entirely guiltless, and she is beyond all need.” 


“ I am rejoiced at tho duration of otir separation, for now I 
shall be able 

To approach her and make advances as though I were a 
stranger.” 
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,4 quatrain. 

“ If I bo seethed in the caldron of God’s 'wrath. 

If I be placed in the flames of hell, 

This will be better than that my sins should, of mere favour, 
be forgiven 

While I am left to burn in the tire of slmme.” 

A quatrain. 

“ If the love of my heart should find u buyer 
I should do something that would reveal my true Relf. 
t should so shake out my prayer-carpet of abstinence 
That from each thread of it a hundred idolaters’ sacred 
threads would fall.” 

“ If I drive from my heart regret for my union with thee 
It will he better than that I should increase the regret of 
my heart by meeting with thee 


CX. 315 

He was in the service of the Jijjan-i-Kahin, s and was unequal led 
in these days for the carving bf toothpicks, comb, and such 
articles. lie once wrote the following couplet in a fair hand on 
the pointed end * of a toothpick. 

“ The affairs of Qausi have been thrown into confusion by 
the ringlets of his love ; 

His affairs are ever twisted in a hundred places like the 
ringlets of his love.” 

• The poet apparently means to say that as the union must necessarily hi* 
transient he will do well to refrain from seeking to renew both it and his 
grief, 

* This poet is mentioned neither in the .Its nor in the JfliW/tf/. Ilia lakhn- 

lluf it not pointed in the text, nor in the Mss. If it is ah I have written it, 
it signifies ‘of, or relating to, a bow, the rainbow, nr Hagittariun.' It may, 
however, bo in which case it would signify ‘of or relating to a cloister, 
cell, or monastery/ g 

* Elder brother of Ataga Khan. Vide p 308 and note 2. 

♦ The text has (hanjara kfaWH, »n expression which bus 

pntsled the editor. The troo reading is, beyond a doabt, 

( Khaniara-yi.kJnldU) with the meaning given by me. 
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CXI. QaidI of gslBiR. 1 * * * * * * 

He came from the glorious city of Makkah and at once entered 
the emperor's service and received an appointment uehr his person. 
One day before the conrt he said to the emperor, “ Men are much 
harassed by this new regulation of the dftgh-n-malalli* which Yonr 
Majesty has invented,’ and from that time forth he was debarred 
from court and never again girded his loins in service. For some 
time he wandered about in the Biyana district as a qalandnr 8 and 
then came to Fatbpnr, where he suffered from haemorrhoids and 
hectic fever. A quack whom he consulted cut the veins of his 
fundament, and he died under the treatment. He was of an 
extremely cheerful disposition. 

The following vei-ses are by him : — 

“ The lover has ranch of the merchandise of complaints, it 
will be better 

That he open not his pack until the market day of the 
resurrection.” 

“ 0 thou who hast nover wandered from thy place in my 
heart, 

I marvel that thou shouid’st have found a place in the 
hearts of all ! ” 

“ Though I be dying and no other conies to bid her farewell, 
Hasten, camel driver, for her litter departs ! ” 

44 What ointment of thy favour is there on my heart, 

That melts not my nouI more than all the brands of regret ? ” 

1 Qaidi is thus described in the /fin (i, 599), * He spent some time in the 
acquisition of such sciences ns nro nsimlly studied ; hat he thinks much of 
himself.* The following is the ncconnt given in the J}ibaqit t * Malta Qaidi of 

g&irix came from Makkah, entered the imperial service, and was honoured 

by many marks of favoar. He died in Futbpur Sikri. In the expedition to 

Kibnl he shared the author's (Ni^imn d-din Ahmad's) quarters.* 

* Regulations by Akbar to prevent the grandees and offloers from drawing 

pay for establishments which they did not keep op. They were not entirely 

new, bat had seldom boon strictly enforced and were mnch resented, at all 
interference with customary embesslement is in the Bast. Fids text, H. 190. 

8 A wandering darn if& who has given np all worldly desires. 
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CXII. QadrV 

He had some poetical genius. The following couplet is his r— 

“ Rove’s madness gives me not so much grace that my soul 

May know how it is to come forth and be laid as an offering 
at her feet.” 

CXI1I. QandI.* 

He came from Transoxiana to Jigra in the time of Rairam 
[tan, and there studied. 1 have seen no poetry of his but the 
ollowing ode : — 

“ The hermitage in which 1 follow my devotions is a corner 
of the wine-shop, 

The ecstatic shriek 3 which l hear is the shout of the 
drunkards ; 

My patched robe of devotion and piety has been pawned for 
wine. 

The gurgling of the wine flask is for me the murmur of 
prayer and praise. 

Qandi was journeying, destitute, towards the temple of 
Makkah, 

When a lovely being way laid* him and he turned aside to 
the idol-temple.” 


0X1 V. KAMI. 


This is the poetical name of Mir ‘Alo-u d-d«nlah,‘ the author 
if the Tuikiratn-sh-Shu' n tn which is the source from which 
his treatise has been compiled. It is superfluous to describe him 
ind to quote his poems here eeen if it were not the ( asr that tin 
uthor is ft poor judge of poetry and is ill qualified to make sc m. 
ions. It is better that I should recount my own deficiencies than 
hat I should leave it to bo done by others. Most of the coup cts 
vhich I have written in imitation of others will bear out what 1 


< Qadri is not mentioned » . poet either in the din of in tbo TW- 
1 Qandi it not mentioned in tho Ain, nor in the T a • 

» One of th. performance, of tho ?*/!« in then woreh.p. Vul. p. «W. 
♦ Tide p. 239 and note 1. 
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CZV. KULiHl.l 

He is acquainted with several branches of learning, and he 
received the title of Afzal &ban. He came to Hindftstan from 
the Dak an and was enrolled for some time among the doctors of 
the sacred law. On the occasion on which Mirza Muqim and 
Mir ^abasji were put to death 2 by the sentence of Mulla ‘Abdu- 
’ilfth of Lahor on a charge of heresy and of cursing the com- 
panions of Muhammad* he fled in terror 4 from this country to the 
Dakan and departed thence for the next world. The following 
verses are his 

“ I tell love’s secret to none but my own heart, 

For my heart hears the word which I 6peak, and tells it not 
again.” 

“I placed my head on her feet, but she was vexed with me. 

When I seized her skirt she snatched it away and passed 
from me.” 

41 How long will the jealous watcher oppose my passing 
through that door? 

He girds up his loins in« enmity against me. 0 Lord, let 
him not gird up his loins ! ” 


“ Whenever the enemy comes to war against thee with helmet 
on head, 

When thou in battle smitest his helmet with thy sword, 

1 Kulihi is not mentioned ns ft poet in the Ain or in the TabaqH, 

1 Tide text, vol. ii, pp. 124 , 108 , 256 . The latter two pages contain refer- 
ences to the exeontinn of Mir tfabssh. From this passage it is evident that 
he suffered with Mints Mnqim. 

* I jjp ( tdbarri ) vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, pp. 676, 677 and note 6. I 
may add to Lt.-Colonel Ranking's note that the word is commonly applied to 
aotnal reviling of Abu Bakr, 'Urfar, and 'U£hmin. 

4 It is dear that Knlahi was a fi&i'ok. The kingdom in the Dakan from 
whioh became is not Mentioned. Of the Mohammedan Kings in the Dakan 
the Qqfb 82)1 M Kings of Golkonda without exception, the ‘Adil 8b&hi Kings 
of Bijip&r with one exception, and the Nigim fihahi Kings of Ahmads agar 
with very few exceptions, were &Tak*. 
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(The sword) cleaves his helmet as a pen divides the 
columns on the paper, and, with the red blood, 

Draws a ruled column on the page of the field of battle.' 1 

CXVI. KalXm!. 1 

He is of Cagbat&I descent and was for a long time in Sind. He 
used to be constantly arguing and wrangling with MullS Niyasi. 1 
He came from Bakar, 8 and was for some time in ^gra. Ho 
writes poetry after the style of the men of Transoxiana. The 
following verses are his : — 

“ I attempted to close the road against my tears by thinking 
on thy ringlets, 

But water is not to be bound with a chain.” 


“ Thy face is the fountain of love, and drops of Hweat 
Like bubbles appear everywhere on it. 

Look on the bud of my bleeding heart and see 
How it has been cleft once and ap-ain by my love’s sword, 
and is smiling." 

“ Sit for a moment, of thy grace, in the eyes of Kalamt, 

For there is to be found a purified corner, and wator will be 
in thy sight.” 

CXVII. KAmT ok Qi;m . 4 

He is a youth lately arrived at man’s estate and has recently 
come to Hindustan. His disposition is not without sprightlmees. 
The following couplet is his 

l Kidlmi is not mentioned, either in the .fin or in the T^o***, M a poet. 
« Vide tnfra No CLIII. M . . 

« The capital of a sarWr, or revenue diatrict, in the Q*bah of Mnlten. 

Kid# Ain-i-Akbari, ii, p. 333. 

♦ Kami is thus described in the fMydf ’’ ‘ H<! V onth 
at man's estate, and has a poet’s tongue.’ In the Ain f i, p. 160) * * 

K&mi of Sabsarir and Abu-l-Fa*! remarks that his mind Is B “* 

settled. Hr. Blocbmano adds the following note : * Kind's father, M*iJ* 
Yahys, was a grocer, and lived in the Maidin Mafcailah of 8*biavir, in 
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“My whole body would turn to blood and flow out at my eyes 
If I knew that weeping would be of any avail.'* 

CXVIII. Liqa’I op AstarIbXd . 1 

He is an epitome of many accomplishments. He was for some 
time with the OftnzamSn. The following couplet is from his 
poems: — 

“ My tongue made mention of my heart-subduing sword, 
May it be well with the speech that I uttered.” * 

CXIX. Liwi'I.* 

He was descended from one of the holy men of Sabzavar. He 
had a pretty wit, and was for some time in service at court. Tie 
following verses are his : — 

“ When the stranger comeR towards thee to see thee 
I stand between thee and him, that haply he may not see 
thee.” 

“I speak not of thee to the stranger 
Lest desire for thee should find a place in his heart.” 


“When the lewd mention with lubricity the names of their 
lights-o’Oove 

I ever fear lest, by some error, thy name should be men- 
tioned.” 

Khurasan. Occasionally he wrote poems. When the Uzbaks took SabzavSr 
Mir YafcyA went to India and left Kami, then twelve years old, with one of 
his relations in Sabzavir. At the request of his father K&mi came to India, 
and was frequently with the Khinkhanin. He went afterwards back to 
Khnrlsln. and the author of the Ma'itir-i-Rakimi saw him, in A.H. 1014 
(a.D. 1006*66), in Hirit. While travelling from Hirat to his home he was 
killed by robbers, who carried off the property which he had acquired in the 
Khinkhanln*a service. • 

The Baft Iqlim says that his poems are good, bat that he was irasoible and 
narrow-minded.* • 

1 Liqll is mentioned neither in ^fin nor in the Jb baqit. 

* /.i. may it oome true. 

6 Liwil is mentioned in the Ain (i, 618) as Pirsida, nephew of Mir Devin* 
of gJinrisin, a singer and chanter.* 
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In a.h. 995 (a.d ( 1587) in Labor, a wall, blown down by some 
ill wind, fell on bis bead, and tbe coin of bis life was whirled 
away by the breeze. As he was unrivalled as a singer and chanter 
this chronogram was composed on the event : — 

“ Alas, that by tbe efforts of tbe unjnst sky 
A nightingale of sweet song is gone from tbe garden ! 

He was so smitten on tbe loins by a whirling stone 
That he was wounded and went from our midst. 

I asked of wisdom the date of his death. 

And received tbe answer, ‘ The Ptrzada has gone from 
the world.’ ” 1 


CXX. La‘u* 

He is Mirza LaT Beg, the son of Shah Quli Sul£&n of Bad&kb- 
s]i&n. He is a young man of exceeding nobility of disposition, 
and is distinguished by the delicacy of his beauty, and as well 
known for the purity of his nature as for his beauty of form. He 
is remarkable for his good manners, his humility, his amiable dis- 
position, his courtesy, and his modesty, and he is one of the inti- 
mate associates of the emperor. At the present time a farmfin has 
been issued from court to him in the Dakan ordering him to leave 
the service of Sultan Murad 8 and to join the court at Labor. Ho 
is very well read in history, and in travels. The author is bound 
to him by bonds of mutual acquaintance and groat regard. 

He sometimes occupies himself with poetry, and the following 
couplet from his poems remains in the author’s memory : — 

14 Since I have become as the dust of the road in thy path I 
fear 

Lest thou should not pass by me, but should take another 

____ »» 

way. 

1 j| The letters have the following values : 2+10+ 

200+7 + 1+4+5 + 1 + 7 + 3 + 5+ 1 + 50 + 20(1+80 + 400 -970. The chrono- 
gram is thus wrong by no lee* than 19 years. 

* I have not been »ble to discover any mention el A where of La'll or of 
his father. 

I Akbar’a second surviving son, at this time (a d. 1595) employed in the 
Dakan. 
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CXXI. LcjfI the Astrologer . 1 

He was a good boon companion, and had by heart so many of 
the verses of the great masters of poetry that he could in one 
night recite a thousand verses on any subject. He also imitated 
the great poets well. He was for some time with Mirza Nizamn- 
d-din Ahmad in Gujarat, and by his efforts received a fixed sum 
of money granted for the purpose of enabling him to travel, and 
embarked on a sea- voyage. The following couplets are by him : — 
“ That face like the pomegranate flower became like a par- 
terre of roses from the glow of wine, 

0 rose-sellers, good news ! Roses are plentiful.” 


“ In the breeze of the rose-garden I smelt but the odour of 
thee. 

I passed by no rose but it wafted to me the odour of my 
love.” : 

“If my heart becomes a flame of fire, what then? It will 
wither away. 

If the rose of my fate blossom from paradise, what then ? 

It will fade.” 

“ Each sigh that I heaved over thee in regret 

Has become a palm-tree to adorn the meadow of my 
repentance.” 

CXXII. MTr Murta?X SharTfT ok ShTraz . 2 

He was the grandson of Mir Sayyid Shnrif-i-Jarjfinl, 8 (may 
his tomb be hallowed). In the exact sciences, in various bran- 

1 MS. (A) call* this poet ‘ Mir Lutfi.’ In the he is thngdeaoribed!*— 

* Mali* Lafcfi the Astrologer composed good extempore verse*, and could 
reoite aa many a* a thousand couplets At one sitting. He wri a good com- 
panion over the bottle, and a mimic He understood astrology well, and was 
in the company of the ^nthor for several year*.’ 

2 Mir Mnrta*I ia mentioned in the Ain (i, 640) a a one of the learned men 
of the third degree, acquainted with philosophy and theology. 

8 Ffde vol. ii, text, p. 84, where Mir Sayyid fih&rif ia tbna described : 4 that 
paragon of mankind, the eleventh intelligence!’ From this paeeage it 
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ches of philosophy, in logic, and in metaphysics he excelled all 
the learned men of the age. He went from §hiraz to the glorious 
city of Makkah, and there studied the Traditions 1 under §]jaikh 
Ibn flajar and received a teaching diploma. Thence he went to 
the Dakan, and from the Dakan he came to igra, where he 
attained a higher position than most learned and erudite men of 
former or recent times. He employed himself in giving instruc- 
tion in arts and sciences until, in the year H. 974 (jl.d. 1566*67), 
as has already been said, 8 he departed to Paradise. His body, 
which was at first interred near that of Mir Khusrav 3 (God’s 
mercy be on him), was taken to Mashhad, and Mir Muhsin Rizavi 4 
found the following chronogram for his death : — 

“ When Mir MurtazJ left this world 
It was as though knowledge departed from the race of Adam. 
To give the date of his departure Muhsin 
Said, ‘ A paragon has departed from the world.’ ” 4 

The following couplet is one of the productions of the Mir’s 
noble genius : — 

“ Ease of heart is not to be obtained from material possessions. 
The seed of ease of the heart* is in the dispersal of material 
possessions.” 

It is probable that the source of this couplet is that passage in 

appears that Mir Murta;* Sharif i was one of thone sent, in 1666, to the 
hhiinzamin, to convey to him the emperor'a forgivenena, and to exhort him 
to repentance for his rebellion. 

1 iSajA*. the * sayings' of Muhammad. 

4 Vid a vol.ii, text, p. U9. “ In thia year (a a. »74> that paragon of the 
*Ke, Mir Murta?i gbarifi of ghirnx, pawed from this illusory world, and 
'"•'an at first buried in Uihli, near the tomb of Mir Khunruv ( on him ho t»od • 
mercy). Bat the $ortr, and the Q%?i, ami the gkaiMu-l-hlAm, th*n repra* 
tented that aa Mir J^narav waa a native of India and a Sunni and Mir 
Murta$I * native of * Iriq and a heretic, Mir Khuerav would be annojed by 
hia company, for there ia no doubt that ' tbf companionahip of an unworthy 
man ia a grievous torment to the soul.’ It wa* therefore ordered that ha 
H hould be removed from there and buried elaewhere, aqd thua, aa ia evident, 
Kreafc injuatice wee done to both.” 

8 The famoua poet of Dihli. 

4 Vide uo. CXXIV. 

4 «£■*) |JU j jLeXe Tb© turn of the numerical ralueaof the lettera ie 974. 



the Law&'ih 1 in which it is said that some have believed that 
contentment consisted in the accumulation of material possessions 
and consequently remain in distraction to all eternity, while others, 
knowing for certain that the accumulation of material possessions 
is one of the causes of distraction, have washed their hands of all 
things. 

CXXIII. Mahw!.* 

This is the poetical name of Mir Mahmud the Mnng&i, who was 
for twenty-five years chief secretary to the empire of Hindustan. 
His daughter married Naqib Khan. 8 He had some poetical 
talent, and wrote poetry like a secretary. The following quatrain 
is one which he wrote at the beginning of the divan of Bairam 
KhSn : — 

“ Of being and of a place of existence there was in the begin- 
ning no trace, 

For all things came into being by virtue of the two letters 
of the command ‘ Be.’ 

Since these two letters were the key of existence 

They have become the opening couplet of the preface to the 
dlvftnoi things seen.'’* 

The following is another quAtrain of his, an enigma on the 
name * Qfisim ’ 

l Probably tbo Lawa'ili-uJami, a work on ethics by the famous Persian 
poet, Mulls 'Abdn-r-Habtnan.i-Jnml. 

i Mir Mahmud is not mentioned as a poet in tho Ain , or in tho Jhboqai. 
Mir Mugbifi. who also bad this taft/iaUuf is mentioned in both works. 

3 Mir Ghiyifjn-d-din ‘Ali, son of Mir ‘Abdu-I-Latff, a Saifi Sayyid <>f 
Qasvin. He waa a commander of nine hnndred under Akbsr. He came to 
India with hia father while Akbar, after his accession, waa still in the Panjib. 
He was Akbar’a reader, was very profioient in history, wrote several portions 
of the Tiritb'uAlfi and superintended the translations from 8anskft into 
Persian. On the accession of Jahingif he was made a commander of fifteen 
hundred. He died at Ajmer in a.h. 1023 ( a. d. 1614) and waa buried beside 
hia wife within the enclosure of Mu'inu-d-din Cisbti’g tomb. 

4 (flfcuki *d). Tbe word baa several meaning!. Its meaning bore may 
perhaps be that attached to it by the $4/is, 1 the tight of God/ ‘ tbe beatific 
viefon.' 
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“ There is a capricious one the dost of whose door-step is my 
lodging, 

From whom I have gained naught but cruelty and oppres- 
sion. 

When I see her face over the corner of the roof 
Her eye shoots the arrow of cruelty at my heart.’* 

This is a couplet of his 
“ Perfume not the jasmine with musk, 

Draw not a lino of ambergris around the sun.” 

He wrote the following quatrain to describe a horse which had 
been given to him by the emperor Humayfin : — 

“ 0 King with an army like that of Jamsjild, monarch of 
boundless power, 

I have ahorse which is exceedingly lean and weak ; 

When I mount him, at every two or three steps which he 
takes 

He falls, saying, ‘ Now you carry me for two or three steps.’” 

The source of this quatrain is certainly that well-known 
couplet, by whom I know not : — 

“ He goes one or two steps and then says, 

1 Now do you carry me for an hour or ho p ’ ” 

Following the idea expressed in the following couplet by a 
master of poetry, 

“ 0 lovely one with heart of stone and body of silver, 1 
Whose lip is comfort and whose glance is destruction” 
he wrote the following ode in two metres * : — 

4i 0 thou whose lovely face is the envy of the jasmine, 

Whose comely stature is the cypress of the meadow 

1 The text ha* ( Samin ) 1 fat ,' 4 plump,' but tlici metre require* 

(Simin) 4 of silver.’ 

* There are many syllables which may be, by the rples of Persian prosody, 
either short or long, and the art of the composition described consist* in the 
introduction of syllables of this nature in such positions that the poem may 
bereadiu two metres. The two metres in which this od* may bo read art 
these known as and Kumal-i-rnu$addut-i*m^ptr t A 

57 
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823 Whose laughing lip is a lond of sugar, 

Whose row of teeth is a string of pearls from ‘Adan, 
Whose musky locks are a net of calamity, 

Whose narcissus-like bewitching eye is seduction's self ; 
Thy fawn’s eyes are hunters of men, 

Thy glance, drawing blood from the heart, shoots sharp 
arrows, 

Thy ringlets work naught but magic, 

The glances of thy eyes seek but to draw blood from the 
heart, 

The down newly sprung draws on the jasmine of thy cheek 
k a life-giving line of musk, 

Of thy grace cast a glanco towards Malawi 
0 lovely one with heart- of stone and body of silver ! ” 

Shaikh Faizi also, in the days of his ignorance and while he 
was yet a boy, practised the same metrical trick, and wrote the 
following ode in four metres 1 : — 

“ 0 thou, whose goodly figure resembles a moving cypress, 
Whose arched eyebrow is bent like a bow, 

The curl of whose locks i«f a snare of love's madness, 
Whose dark ringlet is the desire of Paradise, 

Thy bewitching lip is the water of life, 

The lovely down on thy cheek is tho Khizr of these days, 
Thy fawn's eyes arc calamity’s self, 

Kven a raging tiger would fall before tlie eyes of such a 
fawn, 

The wretched Faizi is bound in the bonds of thy locks, 

All the world is smitten with thy dark ringlets.” 

One day, about the time when this hasty essay was being 
written, Shaikh Faizi saw in my band the Taskirah of Mir 

full explanation of these terms wtmld involve a long note on Arabic and 
Persian prosody which would be of no interest to those who have not mas- 
tered its roles, nod superfluous for those who have. 

1 8ee the last note. The four metres in which Faifi’s ode may be read 
aret (1) Ba^r.i‘8ari^maqtu\ (X) Bahr-i^tpf-i-ma^bUn-i^maqfu, (8) Bafrr- 
i-Ramal-i-musa<idat‘i-m>iqfir t and (4) Bo^r-t-Aamsl-i-mssaddas-t-innldhis-t* 
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‘Al5*U’d-dftulfih. Hg snatched it from me, and, tearing out the 
leaf containing an account of himself, tore it to pieces, jnst as 
the book of his life was torn to pieces. 1 I also, in those days 
when I bad not repented of such vain conceits, composed the 
opening couplet of an ode in four metres, a mere piece of trash 
which is not worthy of mention. I hope that the generous record- 
ing angels have blotted it from the record of my deeds with the 
water of forgetfulness. 

CXXIV. Mir M^jhsin Rizav! of Ma^had.* 

He sometimes exercises his mind with poetry, and as a poet 
stands in the same class as Mir Mahmud the ilumhi, but is rather 
superior to him.® The following verses are by Mubsin : — 324 

“ I do not desire her to be kind to me before strangers, 

For I fear lest a stranger should see her and bo captivated 
by her/’ 

“ One of stature like the cypress and with a mouth like a 
rose-bud has stolen my heart, 

In the flower of my youth sjte has disgraced me before the 
world.” 

“0 thou, the plant of whoso graceful form is fresh with 
the water of life, 

The cypress is overcome with shame before thy stature.’* 

I prefer the word shndflb (‘ well -watered *) to faburram , 
(‘fresh ’) in the first hemistich. 

1 4 The book of his life * is a figurative expression. The author moans to 
»'*y that Faifi destroyed the leaf as utterly as hi* body whh afterwards des- 
troyed by death. His reason for doing so seem* to have boon that ho ttt 
"shamed of hit childish easay in poetry of several metre*. 

* Rif&vi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or in the Tabofiit. W 0 
sent on an embassy to the Dakan, from which In* returned early in 1674. * 

fide sol. ii, text, p. 171. 

8 The author uses a very vague expression here. Its literal translation 
i", 4 He is in the same world (or category) a* Mir Mahmud tho MutifM* blit 
m we so.’ Whether the words ‘ but more so ’ mean * rnther better ' or * rather 
worse* depends entirely on Badlont’s estimate of Mir Mahmud's verse at 
the time when the sentence waa penned. 
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The following is an enigma by him on the word rti$ (‘the 
soul *) 

4< 0 thou whose wavy locks waylay souls whom thou chidest, 
0 thou, the painful longing for whom pours balm on broken 
hearts, 

Is it the reflection of thy lip that is seen in water, 

Or is it a rose-petal fallen into a cup of wine ?” 

The following is another enigma, on the name of Husain 
Shah : - 

“ How pleasant to me is the habitation in my eyes of that 
moonlike beauty ! 

How pleasant is the acceptable nspect of her moonlike face ! 
Mudsill has placed his head on her feet, 

For her face like the sun, and yet like the moon, is pleasant.” 1 

CXXV. MaujT. 9 

325 He was Q&sirn Khan of Bad akb shall, one of the well-known 
Amirs of the emperor Humayun. Ho was well acquainted with 
the art of poetry and wrote poetry well. He wrote a viasnav * of 
six thousand couplets in imitation of the Yusuf -u-Zulaikha (of 
J&ml) 8 from which the following few couplets descriptive of the 
beloved are extracted : — 

“ The priceless jewelled band which bound her hair 
Has fallen on her neck, feeling its own worthlessness besid** 
her hair. 

She has not hung earrings of bright rubios in her ears 
For there are hung distracted hearts. 

Fortune, of its great favour, has not adorned 
Tho neck of her dress with pearls like her teeth ; 

For as an ornament of the bosom of her goodly dress 
Drops of blood fall from her face.* 

* 1 have not attempted to solve those enigmas Tho task would bo both 
difficult and unprofitable. 

* Tide poet is casually mentioned on p. 314 of the text in vol ii, but I can 
find no mention of him elsewhere. 

t Kids p. 347, note 6. 

* Apparently from the hearts hong in her ears. 
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When gold saw itself spurned by her feet 
It fell in showers round her feet like fine muslin. 

The whiteness of hqr neck, like a camphor candle, 

Rises from the bosom of her dress like a cord of light. 

The whiteness of her arm exceeds that of silver, 1 
Her fore-arm is as a chaplet of roses hung on jasmine 
From those two sweet chaplets of hers 
Her sleeves are filled with jasmine. 

Her palm is as though she had taken a rose-petal in her hand. 
Each finger is like the bud of a lily set upon it. 

Her breast and shoulders, which deprive the mind of sense, 
Seem to have taken a harvest of roses into their embrace. 

As I am making entries in the register of her beauty (1 
may say) 

That the pure whiteness of her bosom exceeds that of milk ; 
Her two nipples of incomparable beauty. 

Are as bubbles on the surface of milk. 

Her waist transcends the bounds of description 
For here the utmost delicacy is to he seen.” 

He has also written a poem' Laila-u-Maj nun of which this 
couplet of his is quoted 

“ An old man of an honourable tribe 
Whose beard is like a white rose a yard in length.” 

ihe following quatrain, he used to say, occurred to his mind 
in a dream : — 

“ 0 breeze, bring me some uows from the street of my beloved ! 
Bring to my dying body good news of my life. 

It is hard for me to arrive there. 

Do me this favour and betake thyself thither swiftly." 326 


“ The cup-sickness of the wine of grief has made me heavy- 
headed ; 

Come, cup-bearer, and free me from the griefs of the world.” 

1 Literally 'has broken the fore-arm of fi e. ‘ has overcome ’) silver/ 
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“ Cap-bearer, how long phall we dilate on 
What we have suffered from fate ? 

Fill the cup, that we may for an hour free our hearts of 
grief/* 

Towards the end of his life he gave up the profession of arms, 
resigned his appointment, and retired into the corner of seclusion. 
How well would it have been with him had he also given up the 
writing of poetry ! 1 His death occurred in Agra, in a.h. 979 
(a.d. 1571-72). 


CXXV1. MIrz*da‘AU £h!n. # 

He was the son of Mubtaram Beg, one of the well-known Amir* 
of the emperor Humayun. He was a man of pleasing qualities, 
and was fond of poetry, and sometimes wrote it. The following 
couplet is his ; — 

“In the evening when thou throwest the veil from thy face 
The sun, unable to bear the dazzling sight, sets.” 

He was slain in Kashmir in a.h. 996 8 (a.d. 1588) in the battle 
in which the imperial forces under Qasim Khan, Mir-i-Buhr 
were defeated in a night attack /nade by Ya‘qub, the son of Yftsuf 
Kb&n of Kashmir. 

I The author is not ousting aspersions on Mauji’s verses, but is regretting 
that ha did not give up a pursuit which is regarded by strict Muslims as a 
vain, if not unlawful, occupation. 

* Mirzada ‘Alt Khin was a commander of nine handred. He served in the 
expedition in Malwa against 'Abdu-’llsh Khin Uzbak in the ninth year, and 
in tho seventeenth year in the war in Gujarit under the Khan-i-Kalin. Two 
years later he commanded an expedition against Qasim Khin Kisu in Bihar. 
In the twenty-third year he aooompnnied §h»hbiz Khin in the war against 
Rina Partib. lie then served in Bihir under the Khan-i-A'xam and in Bengal 
under Shnhbiz Khan. In a.d 1585 he was present in the fight with Qutlu 
near Bardwin. In 1586 he was ordered to join Qisira Khan, who was on his 
way to Kashmir. Fide Ain-i-Altbori, i, 443. 

* Mr. Bloohmann says (din, i*443) that he was killed in a.h. 995 (a.d. 
1687) In a fight in whioh the Kashmiris defeated au imperial detachment 
under Sayyid 'Abdu'llfrh Khin. I do not know what authority there is for 
this statement, bat we oan hardly refuse to aooeot as correct the statement 
of Badloni, who was apparently a personal friend of the poet, and mentions 
his death in three passages, here, and in vot. ii, (text) pp. 354, 369. 

* A commander of three thousand, and one of Akbar’s chief amirs. He 
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CXXVII. Mo'izzI OP HirIt. 1 

He was a T ft b&tab&’l * Sayyid, and as a boy was educated with 
Kamrgn Mirzft.* He was for nearly fifty years in India, and it 
was in Hindustan that he departed this life in the year a.h. 982 
(i.d. 1574-75). The following two couplets ate his: — 

“ How long, 0 sky, wilt thou keep me whirling around like 887 
a mote in a sunbeam ? 

How long wilt thou keep me in exile and destitute P ” 


“I said, ‘with a sigh I will drive out grief from my heart.’ 
My grief is not lessened by sighs. Ah ! Wliat shall I 
do ? ” 


CXXVIII. MurAdT of AstarAbAd.* 

He was of the Snyyids of Astarabad. He came to Hindfistin 
and died in a.h. 979 (a.d. 1571-72). He is remembered by many 
verses which he has left, a few of which are the following: — 
“She showed her face from behind the curtain. Ah, this is 
indeed the dawn l ' 

This is the perfection of God’s omnipotence in his handi- 
work. 

Not even on one night has the star of my desire risen in 
thy face ; 

This is indeed my ill fate and my evil fortune. 

Bee that thou hanker not after delight of the heart, and 
ease 

In the dust-bin of this world, for tliis is the house of toil. 

conquered Kashmir and in the thirty* fourth year was made governor of 
Kibnl. He was murdered in a.d. 1693*94 by a young msn who pretended 
to be a son of Mini gfcthrukh. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 879. 

* Mn'issi is not mentioned as poet in the Ain , nor in the J’abaqit. 

* That is to say, a Sayyid descended from Ismi'jl bin Ibrahim, great- 
grandson of 'Alt, who was called T’abJtafar on account of bis prosonoeiDg the 
letter J like h. 

* Tounger brother of Humiyun, and uncle of Akbar. 

* Morftdi is mentioned as a poet neither in the Ain, nor in the T^baqit, 



Yesterday Mur Adi passed away to the dust and his love 
said, 

1 This is one who has been killed in the path of love by the 
stone of cruelty. 

0 flood of grief, wash not from my eyes the dost of his 
road, 

For it is to me a memorial of one who, (while he lived), 
was as the dust under my feet.* *' 


“It was the blackness 1 of her locks which was all the foun- 
dation of my faith, 

I am no true Musalman if I turn my face away from her. 
Though the dog of thy street is more highly regarded 
than I, 

Yet I am not a whit behind him in the path of fidelity." 


“ The lovely ones, who have made their ringlets ornaments 
around their faces, 

Have taken the people in these snares. 1 * 


“Absent from that rosy-faced one, my heart is contracted 
like a rosebud, 

A imidman am I, smitten with love’s madness, fighting with 
shadows.’* 

“When fate drew that line of dusky down on my love’s face, 
It drew beside it the line of my dependence on her." 

CXXIX. MusgriQl or BojufiRl. 1 

He came originally from Marv. Some men regard him, for his 

• 

l jif (ku/r) literally 1 infidelity.* 

* Mnfhftql if mentioned in the Ain (i, 588) hat no aooonnt of him is given. 
Aooordiitg to the Haft Iqlim he was born and died at Bafchiri. Badioni’s 
statement that he came originally from Harr may possibly mean no more 
. than that hie ancestors oame from that plaoe. Digfeisttni says that he was 
Ifa(«fc»4fc.&« , ar4 or poet-laureate under ‘Abda-’llih gfein the Uabak, King 



qattdahf, as the Salman 1 of tho sge, but this is a great mistake, 
for his conceits suffer, to an extraordinary degree, from tVo 
defects common to the poets of Transoxiaua, and are all frigid. 
He came twice to Hindustan and left the country again. The 
following are some of his most pointed verses:— 

“ Since all the cash that Majnfin had to show for his life was 
his grief for his beloved, 

May God pardon him in consideration of this cash, for ho 
loved much.” 

“ For loving I have found myself much blamed, 

I thought love an easy matter, but it proved to bo difficult.” 2 


“ Since the meadow each night lias lit in the garden the lamp 
of the rose. 

The tulip’s petal 1ms burst into flame and both the petal 
and tho black scar on it have been consumed.” 

He had a subtle tongue in satire, and one of his witty satires 
was this fragment, which he composed on the occasion of his last 
visit to India : — » 

“ The land of Ind is a sugar- field, 

Its parrots all sell sugar, 

Its black Hindus are like flies 
In their turbans and long coats.” 8 


of Bufel|ar& Sprenger says that ho w«g horn in a.h 945 (a.«. 1538*89) and 
that his second div4n was collected in a ii. 983 (A.n. 1 675-70). From the 
Akbamima it appears that he wng presented to Akbnr nt Plk Patan In A D. 
1578. He died in a.d. 1586. 

I The great poet Salman of .S|«rn, wlm died a d 1367-68. 

* cf. M Jy * 1 For ,orf 

appeared easy at first, but difficulties soon arose. 

* The text is apparently oorrupt here. ^It Jig* (nagAr.a), award 

which is neither Hindustani nor Persian. Mr. Rlochmann, in the Ain (1,688), 
reads ( fakaucia ), s word certainly not in comyion use, but explained 

on p.88 of the .lin as moaning the long coat commonly worn in India, 
usually known as (tapkan). The meaning of tho last verse le that 

Um> tartan and the Ion* .kirte of tho ooet .re like th« luge brad ead etiafght 
wing, of the tj. Tbi. fragment I. quoted, io . motlleted coadltlm, bj 

68 
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CXXX. Mail! of HirIt , 1 

His name was Mlrz& Quli. He left a divan and was a master 
of poetieal style. His taste in poetry was such that if he had 
lived till now most of the raw poetasters of to-day would have 
grown sick of trafficking in verse, and from the time in which he 
flourished until now none of our later versifiers can be mentioned 
beside him. He was for many years in the service of Naurang 
Shin,* and wrote several brilliant encomiastio odes on him. It is 
said that on account of some suspicion against him something 
was at last, by order of Naurang Shin, put into his cup, and that 
he was thus sent from the world. His death took place in Mftlwa. 
The following verses are by him 

Abfi*l*Fa$l, in the Ain ( loc . cit.). Abu.‘l*Fa?l transfers the simile from the 
Hindus, whom he liked, to the learned among orthodox Muslima, whom he 
disliked. Vide Mr. Bloclunann’s note (Ain, loc. cit.). Mr. Bloohmann 
remarka that the first couplet of the fragment is a parody on (he should have 
said 1 was suggested by ’) a couplet in the well-known i&asal which H«A* 
(ode 158, Jarrett's edition) sent to OhiySsu-din, Baltin of Bengal 

^ OS sxi ^ jia 

" The parrots of Ind will be tasting the sweets 
Of this Persian sugar now sent to Bengal. 1 * 

Mnihfiqi seems to have been a diligent student of Hafiz. 

I Mail! is thus described in the Tubcgaf : ‘ Mirzfi Quli, Mail?, whs for year* 
in the service of Nanmng Ran, who was one of the amirf attached to 
the emperor's exalted family. He has written n divan of gkntal* and qap- 
dahe* (n the A»w he is thus mentioned, 1 His name was M!r*ii Quli. He 
was of Turkish extraction and lived in the society of gay people.' The year 
in whioh he came to India ia variously given as a.h. 979 (a.d 1571*79) and 
A.R. 90S (a.d. 1575*70). The Atoghkada-yi^Agari says he was brought up in 
Maifchad. According to Dighistsni he belonged to the Jallir clan, lived 
under Tnhmaip, and was in the service of 8ulj;ln Ibrlhim Mini, after whose 
death he went to India. He is much praised for his poetry j the author of 
the Ataifc Seda says that he was one of his favourite poets. 

t Naurang gbin was the son of Qathn-’d-dln Khln, the youngest brother 
of flbamsu-’d*dm Muhammad Ran Ataga. He served under Mina, Rln* 
khinln in Qujsrit inYe. 999 (a.d. 1684), and received a jigir in Milwa and 
sabeequently in Qojarlt. Mr. Bloohmann {Aln-i-Akbari, 1, 984) says that he 
died in A.R. 999 (a.». 1890*91), hut, according to the Tkbaqit, where he is 
etyled a commander of four thousand, he was governor of Tinagayh in 
A.t. 1001 (A.p. 1898-94). 
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“ Thou finely knowest that lore for thee does not depart 
with life 

That thou walkest thus proudly over the dust of those killed 
(by love).’* ■■ — 

“ Thou art neither my friend nor a stranger, and I know not 
What name is given to such intercourse as this.” 


“ My heart is restless within my body which lias been slain 
by love ; 

I know not what more it expects from my beloved, 

It describes as ‘ proving ’ the cruelty which it suffers from 

thee, # |# 

And by this artifice persuades itself to patience for a while. 


“ My life is about to leave me and I am well pleased with 
this, for my heart 

Has now some hope of a remedy for its many years of 
pain.” * 

•• In % absonoe I do not die, lest thy heart should say 
‘ This weakling who has not experienced my cruelty could 380 
not endure my absence for a day or two. 


“ Although she came to ask how I fared I died, 

In jealous wonder as to who it was from whom she asked 
the way to my house.” 


« I die and hare pity for those who live, for thon 
Art accustomed to committing such cruelty as thou hast 
done unto me.” 

Some people read ra«&i (‘ jealouey ’) for r<4m (' pity ’) In this 
last couplet The distinction between the two is for such as hare 
a nine discrimination in the matter of words. 
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The following verses also are by him 
“ I, with my wounded heart, am a half-dead victim of the 
chase, whom 

The hunter in his pity quickly slays.” 


u My beloved desires my death for her ease, and I 
With shame bear the burden of my weary life.” 


I have made thee, as my beloved, a byword, and 
I rejoice 

In thy shame, for thou now wilt cast no glances on men.” 


“ What ill for tune is Maili’s, to experience nothing but 
cruelty at her hands ! 

She is but a child, who cannot distinguish between cruelty 

and fidelity.” 1 * 

• 

“ I am alone with my broken heart, and I gladly entrust it 
to thee : 

Of what ubo will it be to me, that I should keep it P 

0 my enemy ! I am at my last breath, give her to me for a 
moment 

That I may restore her to thee with a hundred thousand 
pangs.” 

“In spite of her slights I would not arise at once from he*‘ 
feast 

For if I remain I hope to be glad for a moment at least: 

After long years I jun sitting, on some pretence, at her 
feast. 

831 And she Speaks to me of my rival, hoping that I will 
leave.” 

I There is a difference of one letter only between the two Fenian word*, 

lath (jft/4) ‘ cruelty/ and lij (ra/4) 4 fidelity/ 
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Come not to ask how I fare, since there is no hope of my 
recovery. 

The desire to see me die is no sign of love. 

So ardently do I desire speeoh with thee 
That I cannot keep silence, despite my wretched plight 
Thon art with my rival and Maili pretends to ignore it, 
With an ignorance which is not less than a hundred regret- 
ful glances.” 1 

“ I feign to be free from my longing for her, 

That this wile of love may make her less scornful of me.” 


“ A hundred times have I been grieved by her and again made 
peace with her, 

But that moon-like beauty recks not whether I be at peace 
or at war with her.” 

“ What has happened that thou passcsl by Maili with fiorco 
shyness ? 

Perchance thou art in fresh pursuit of other game 

- O Maili, that ono with the wonder working breath of ‘I«*» 
comes to thy pillow. 

Ono who had been dead for ft hundred year* 

Would rise up in joy at her coming.” 


« I expected thee, faithless as thou art, to abide by thy 

Inthe'great simplicity of my heart I expected this." 

. This lutoonplet U not in the text, but ?. in both MSS. U compleU. the 
ode. The oouplet runs as follows — f . - ^ j 

* («I4) is the name given by Mosel mine 

•clea^tfnising the d*d to life they attribute to Hi. br*th, 
dots. 
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“ If anybody has brought about a meeting between my love 
and me 

Her anger with me has certainly made him abhamed of 
what he has done for me. 

The good news of a meeting with her, which the stranger 
in ridicule gave me, 

Has made me, in my simplicity, expectant of its fulfilment." 


“ So long as there remains between us, even in secret, any 
talk of ‘ me and thee ' 

A stranger is at our feast, sitting between thee and me. 1 
Thou through modesty cnterest not into speech, and I, in 
basbfulness, refrain 

382 Wondering how the jealous wretcbers represent what we 
would say.” 

44 She came upon me by accident, and pretended that she had 
remembered her promise ; 

She hung her head, and pretended that she did so in 
modesty.” f 

In the following verse he has imitated the compiler of the 
Muntakhab* 

44 The sky desired to vex the people, and consequently 
Availed itself of the ill-will of her who torments us.” 

CXXXI. Malik of Qum.» 

He was supposed to be the king of words. He lived tbe life 
of a darvifk in the Dakan, 4 and his eyes were seldom free from 

I This couplet, which is carelessly omitted from US. (B), deals with the 
favourite theme of the absolute oneuoss of the lover and the beloved. 

1 I do not know to whab M*:nta&ab f or Selection, Bndaoni here refers. 
It is not likely to be this work, for whenever he oasnally mentions any poetry 
that he may have written he adds an expression of regret for having written 
it. 

* Malik, not being a poet of Akbar’s oourt, is Sot mentioned in the Am 
or in the |hbaq4t. 

4 Beil, the kingdom of Abmadnagar. 
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tears. It is said that at the time of the massacre 1 of the foreign- 
ers by the Dakanis he followed the direction of those foreigners 
who inhabit the land of non-existence. The following verses are 
extracted from his works 

“ The edge of the sword of testimony has brushed away the 
dust of dissension, 

Fire-worshipper, Christian, and Muslim arc all killed by 
one dagger.” 

“The inmost parts of the cold-hearted are cut to pieces, 

And salt is then sprinkled on the wounds in tlieir hearts.” 


Thou, with thy sweet smile, art balm to wounded hearts, 
But thy eyelashes are a sharp lancet to the liver 1 
The wine of love is not suited to tho capacity of intellect, “ 
Thou that pretendest to knowledge art no tiger of our 
forest.” 

The cloud of the eye waters thy narcissus,* 

The sight of thee arouses no suspicion of cruelty.” 


“ The sword of her cruelty drips with blood, l fear that 333 
Malik 

Will go in search of his reward to tho house of the slayer” 


“ The treasury of my imagination is so full of the treasure 
of the thought of reunion with her that my eyes will not 
close.” 

“ When the army of well-being h comes impudently against 
thee, 0 Malik, 

1 Vide p. 373, note 1. 

1 One of the eeate of the affeotions, acourding to qrie'ital belief, 

* The text has (jJU, which doe« not make mow Both M88, have 
which reading 1 have followed. 

* The eye of the beloved ia compared with a narciwus. 

* m. of oomplaoaooy and freedom from love. 
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Saddle the horse of strife and hurl thyself against the 
centre 1 of the army.” 


“ How long will one expect the fulfilment of promises from 
every deceiver? 

One has one’s eye on the door and one’s ear open for the 
footfall of every comer. 

Enemies gladly give this much ease to one's pain, 

But woe be to him who expects fidelity from them.” 


“ What breeze has been dressing thy head 
That thy hyncinthine locks are scattered over the rose of 
thy cheek ? 

Eternity without beginning is sworn to thy moon-like face. 
Eternity without end is attached to thy waving locks. 
Sugar melts at the sight of thy smiling face, 

Salt is attracted by thy sweet smile of love. 

The temple hell is melody to the bead-tellers 
In that land where the iuol is lord,” 

I saw the complete copy of Malik’s works which Shaikh Faizi 
brought from the Dakan. All his poetry is after the fashion of 
that of the poets of this age and he has not departed from their 
set forms. No odour of love, of sympathy, or of any fresh subject 
394 has touched his verse, and therefore I have confined myself to 
quoting these brief extracts. To what extent he understood the 
set terms used in poetry may he estimated from the following 
oonplet, which is the opening couplet of his ilivfln 2 

** 0 Thou whose praise is the ladder to all discourses, 

The mention of whom is the pulpit of all assemblies ! ” 

• 

1 There is a (ioubfc enfsnehs here. yJLf (qalb) means both ‘heart* and 
1 the centre of an army.’ 

« Bedaoni is hard to please. He blames Malik for introducing no fresh 
matter into his poetry, and then blames him for using an unoommon, If not 
original, simile. It must be remembered that Malik was almost certainly a 

®r«A. 
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His rhymes are a delight to his enemies, not to mention the 
complete lack of dignity in his diction. In my humble opinion 
the following couplet is the best poetry he has written 
“ I stepped aside to take a thorn from my foot, 

And her litter vanished from my sight. 

For one moment I was negligent and it travelled a hundred 
years’ journey 1 from me.” 

CXXXII. MuoXiil ok JBAiuyfsHiN . 2 
He had good taste in poetry. He was for some time in the 
service of Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka . 8 The following couplet is his 
“ My heart, thou sayest that a hundred discords have arisen 
on account of that graceful figure mid lofty stature 
(of hers ) ; 

Thou sayest truly: from that one of lofty stature I have 
experienced many calamities.” 

Many have written verses on this thome, hut they have tra- 
velled round about one another without progressing, aud their 
verses are insipid. One wiites as follows : - 

“Thou sayest that calamity and strife have arisen in the 
world from her footsteps . 4 

Thou sayest truly. Verily calamities are from above. ’ 4 
Another has written 9 : - 

“ Thou sayest that tumults have arisen on all sides in the 
city on account of thy graceful figure. 

* The text reads }j &)L* SjS which does not make sense, as there is no sub- 
stautive to be qualified by the adjectival expression *JU fee. * think the 
correct reading must be JtiU fee, end I have translated accordingly. 

* Mudatni is mentioned noither in the Ain nor in the Jfh haunt. 

9 Vide p. 888. note 1. 

4 (< 2 <id«f») means 1 a footstep.’ The tost has, and the metre requires, 

fdi (qadam), a word which does uote/ist in Persian. The letter ,> has been 
doubled by poetical license. 

4 There is a double entendre here which eaunot do reproduced itt transla- 
tion. lAj means both ‘ on high ’ and ‘ the graceful figure and lofty stature * 
of a beautiful woman. 

9 The text omits 1^*1 both hore and before the preceding couplet, though 

59 



Thou sayest truly. Thou hast a wonderful 1 figure, tuy 
moondike beauty.*’ 

One might say that all these poems are the tumults that are 
to arise at the last day. 

(The following verses are by Madam! ) : — 

My colour is sometimes as the flame of a candle in an orange. 
coloured lantern, 

Or perchance like ail autumn leaf blown on to the tulip 
from the north.” 

“ When the account of bis grief was finished, 

Ho sealed it by dropping on it a tear.” 

CXXXIII. Mui.lA M Ays Cl* of QazvIn.' 

Ko was one of the jovial poets of the age. He left a iliaoi, 
properly arranged in alphabetical order. The following verse* 
are by him : — 

“ In the condition of fidelity the dog of thy street has submit- 
ted to mo. 

Success has become subservient to me and the world wag" 
in accordance with my desire, 

All lovers have their glances fixed on thy beauty, 

0 king of beauty, thy face is my full moon.” 


*’ l planted in my heart the plant of desire for her, 

But this rose-cutting has yielded me nothing but grief.’’ 


“ 1 had some hope that 1 might one day hold her ringlets in 
my hand, 

it appear* in both MSS. and serves to slum that the two couplet* lire by 
other* thau Mudami, as they evidently are. 

I There is again a pun hero, which cannot be reproduced in translation. 

The word (qiydn^ot) which literally means ‘ resurrection ’or 'the day 

of resurrection ’ is used twice, first in the sense of 4 tnmults ’ and eeoondly 
in an adjectival sense,— ' wonderful ’ 

II Mttllft Maq?iid is not mentioned either in the Am or in the f abaqit, a* • 
poet. 
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Alas, that my precious life has l.ec.i wasted iu this hopeless ' 
desire ! ” 


Lie also wrote the following qafvinh m imitation of JQjwAjn 

S.-tlmau, and tucked on to it 1 2 * * * * * 8 the name of Q,Vi Yu^ya of t^azvin. 

tin* grandfather of Naqlb Khan 8 : — 

“ Once more the sky shivers with Decembers cold, 

The sun has veiled his head in clouds fearing the wrath o! 
the thunderbolt ; 

The sky once more rains arrows (of hail and snow) on the 
earth ; 

The earth has made water itself a breastplate against the 
arrow of Sagittarius ; 

The sea-monster, fearing the bitiug blasts of December, 

Das placed on his head a helmet of bubbles hard Us iron 

Once more, by reason of the abundance of snow and the 336 
intensity of the cold, 

The earth has fallen a-fmnl>ling like a sea of mercury. 

1 Literally ‘twisted’ '1 Ins is another unt mu -datable donhh nift’iidn’. 

The woid has reference to the cm ling locks of the beloved 

2 Literally, ' has added as a tail, or fringe ’ The .lutlim means that Mu 1 15 

Maq$uid, having n ritton his ode. added a few couplets hr an encomium on 

<)n/i Yaliya, probably with the object of obtaining « toward. 

A Vide p. 148, note 3 His gland fuller, Mir Yahm. was a well. known theo- 

logian and philosopher, who had ncqmrod such extraordinary proficiency 
m the knowledge of history that lie was acquainted with the date of every 
event which had occurred from the establishment of the Muhammadan 
religion to hia own time lie w is .n. first patronized by Sjpih Tahmaap-i- 
^afavi and was treated with such distinction that Ins enemies poisoned his 
patron's mind against him by representing that he and Ins son, Mir'Abdu- 

1-LajJf, were the leading men among the Suaun- of Qa/vm The king ordered 
Mir Yahya and his sons to he iiiiomouod mi hi. than, and Mir Yabyi accom- 
panied tho king’s messenger thither and died thcie after one year and nine 
months, in a.h. Uti2 (a.o 1551-5o) at tie- uge of 77 IL* was the author of a 
historical compendium, the Lublu-’t Tnn inlet, composed m a d. 1541 Mir 

Abdu-l-L&fjf, the father of Naqib Kh»n, t!**d to (itliti and afterwards, it the 
invitation of Humsyiin, .went to Hindustan, any arrived at court with his 
family just after Ak bar had ascended the tin one. lie was appointed pre- 
ceptor to Akbar. His son, Naqib Kh m. rom to he a eommander of nine 
hundred in Akbar's, and tifteeu hundred in Jahangir's, reign Vide Ain-i* 
Akbun, i, 417. 



The dark surface of the earth is whitened, covered with an 
army of snow. 

No black spot is to be found in the heart of the world, 

For the surface of the earth is so contracted 

That the crow can find no place for his foot thereon. 1 

On the lawns of the garden, instead of blossoms and ver- 
dure, 

In the ice and the snow which have fallen only ermines' 
are to be found. 

Once more trembling has fallen on the trees in the meadow. 

Like me have they become thus restless from lack of liveli- 
hood. 8 

In this cold air my body quivers like a willow, 

In its weakness it is sometimes at fever heat, sometimes in 
agony. 

This morning a voice from heaven conveyed good news to 
my ear. 

Saying, ‘ How long wilt thou suffer torments from the hard- 
ships of these days ? 

Take refuge from the tyranny of vicissitudes at that 
threshold , 

Whioh is as high as the threshold of the sky, 

The threshold of the trustee of the sacred law, an account 
of a particlo of whose virtues 

Would not be contained iu a hundred volumes or in a thou- 
sand books, 

Like ‘Ali and like Muhammad in his qualities, Yabyft by 
name ; 

Since his perfection is manifest why should I distinguish 
him by titles ? • ” 

Mullft Maq$ud died in Agra in a.u. 977 (a.d. 1569-70). His 
father, Mulls Fazlu-’llah, also was one of those who deserve the 

« 

1 t.«. the ground in so cold that the crow fears to alight on it. 

4 The poet hero uses two words wlauut f sinjib ) and (qdqurn), both 
of which mean 1 ermino. 1 The ermine is compared with the whiteness of the 
snow. 

8 There is another untranslatable double entendre here. The word whioh 
I have translated by * lack of livelihood literally mean* ‘ teaflessnees.’ 



title of man, and was held in reverence. Ho wrote the following 337 
fragment 

“ Fazli ! Enfold not thyself in the robe of existence as a 
bad is enfolded in its sheath, 

Wrinkle not thy forehead and trail not thy skirt in blood; 

Be like the full-blown rose, and like the|cypress 
Be free from the griefs of this world and humble not thy- 
self before the base sky. 

CXXXIV. MihnatI op 

He was moderately fond of study and was in tho college at 
Dihli. He was afterwards, by the emperor's order, appointed 
qiizl of Sirhind,* and received his poetical name of MihnatI from 
the emperor. In Sirhind ho passed away from this houso of 
toil, 8 the world. 

The following verses are by him 
“ I found in my path tho print of her foot, 

Why should I not press my cheek against it ? 

I have found her place." 

“ The folk have lost their hearts in meditating on her waist, 
slender as a hair ; 

I too, among them, have lost my broken heart.” 

CXXXV. MOsawI op Mashhad.* 

His descent is indicated by his poetical name. He had a poeti- 
cal turn of mind. The following verses are his 

1 ltiboat! is not mentioned as a poet either in tho Ain or in the Tabaqit, 
tyifir is Qif&r Firiiza, chief town of tho sarkar of the same name in tho tfbu 
of Dihli, now the headquarters of the District in tho Panjsb. 

1 Chief town of the sarkdr of the same name in the fiiba of Dihli, now in 
the Patiila State, in the Panjib. * 

8 This phrseo has referenoe to Mihnati’s faUal/uf which is formed by the 
addition of the yi-yi-nisbat from the word * toil,* 

4 Musawi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or the Tubaqdt. From what 
Kadsoni says of him here it is clear that he was one of the Masawi Say y ids 
of Maffchsd, who trace their descent to ‘Alt Mus} Hi;a, the eighth ImJm 
of the Shi'ahs. 
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“ 1 know that in secret your glances are cast on me in niy 
affliction, 

I know that thy pretended neglect of me is due only to 
fear of strangers.” 

“ Her eyes draw me in my affliction to perform her behests ; 
She casts towards me a glance suffused with wrath.” 1 

888 CXXXVI. &3WAJA Mu'AggAM.* 

He was the maternal uncle of the emperor, and was one of the 
sons of his holiness Sljaikb Jam (may his tomb be hallowed). 
He was afflicted with insanity and mania to an extraordinary 
degree, so that he murdered his wife without any cause and was 
put to deatli on that chargo in A.if. 971 (a.d. 1563-64) /as has been 
mentioned in the record of the reign. 8 The following chrono- 
gram has been found for the date of that event : — 

“ The great Kbwaja, by name Mu'azzam, 

Slew his wife, and was himself slain 

By tho wrath of the emperor, Jalal-i-din Akbar. 

1 This ia the gtab of the second hemistich of the ooaplee, but (he hem in - 
tioh does not oonsist of a complete sentenoe and it wonld appear that Badnonl 
should have anpplied the rest in by quoting further. 

* ViiU vol ii, text, p. 71. Badaoni, though he admits that Khwnjn 
Mn'n^am deserved punishment, seems to blame Akbar for pnnishing him. 
and says that Mn'npm always suffered on acoonnt of his near relation- 
ship to the emperor, qnoting Arabio verses to the following effect: — 

“ Near relations are like scorpions in the harm which they do, 

Be not deceived by either paternal or maternal uncle, 

For grief is inoreased by the paternal unole, 

While the maternal unole is destitute of all good qualities. 

ft Fids note above. Badiont says {he. eit.) ‘ on the day on whloh the 
emperor went to his house to give him advioe and to warn him against the 
repetition of oertain unbecoming aotions which he had committed, the 
ghwftjn, beooming aware of his np^ronch, and either having donbts regard- 
ing his iotentioni or being attacked by one of those fits of madness to 
whioh he had long beex^ subject, slew his wife. As he had thus beoome 
deserving of punishment, the emperor had him kioked and benten and then 
had him ducked in water several times, and sent him to Gwiliyir, and In 
that prison he was freed from the bondage of his evil nature, and went 
to hia reward.'- This passage in vol. il leave* it doubtfnl whether Mu'asam 
died a natural or a violent death, but the passage above is quite esplidt. 
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When I asked of him the year of his death 

That man of auspicious qualities said, while he still lived, 

« Without the world-illumining face of that lovely one 
I suffered at length by the greater martyrdom’” 1 

This chronogram appears to have been composed by Mir ‘Alft’u- 
d-daulah, the author of the Tazkiratu-sh’^arn} The following 
opening couplet was composed by Kfcwftja Mu'azzam 

“ It is impossible for me, my soul, to recount to thee my 
heart’s anguish, 

I suffer from this anguish to an extent which cannot be 
told.” 

In quoting this opening conplet of the B&waja s T have simply 
followed Mir ‘Ali’u-d-daulah. Otherwise, in spite of the following 
opening couplet by a master of poetry, I should have said that 
the KhwSja’s couplet was mere trash. The couplet of the master • 
is as follows : — 

“ Since I heard that I could call thy ruby lip my soul 
A fire which I cannot describe has stricken my heart.” 

♦ 

CXXXVII. Maozun.* 

He is the son of Shaikh Pir of Agra, who wrote seven scripts 
well, and whom I met in Peshawar in the reign of Salim * 8k*h. 

His son also was a capable youth and passably proficient in the 888 
art of composing enigmas and in penmanship. He also played 
chess, both two-handed and four-handed, well. These few verses 
are quoted as an example of his style 

» What profit is mine from the many colours of the flowers 

of spring 

1 fA* f" But the nn of the letter* is 973, not 971. It is possible 

that Ma‘sffi»m wee two yesr* in Gwiliyir before he died or wss pot to death. 

4 Fide p. 889 and note 1. . , 

» Theaa word, o-t uMl iU-' filk- * re " nt in tM M,t ' 1 "‘PP'T th *“ 

» Kanin la not montioned, .ither la th. Ain or in th« &***> M • ^ 

» I.lfin or, by imiUh, u h*r*. Idim, otkerwln Salim BWhSor, nM 
soooeeaor of fijhir gfcih 84r. Fids voL i (trans. Banking), p. 48* H pm *m. 
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Since my lioaifc in thy absence finds no solace in any colour? 

Even those who bear witness to the grief which, in 
misery, I suffer, are afflicted with grief ; 

They are my blood-red tears, my pale cheeks , and my 
wakeful eyes.” 

“ 0 thou, from whose cheek the moonlight has borrowed its 
brightness, 

And in envy of whose beauty the sun burns ! ” 


“ Each arrow that thou shootesfc, my moonlike beauty with 
bow -like eyebrow, 

Is as deeply embedded in my bones as the marrow of them. 

The arrow which that beauty with bow-like eyebrows has 
shot at any heart 

Has been a salve to its hidden wounds.” 

CXXXV11I. Muhammad Yusuf . 1 * 

He was a handsome man who was born in Kabul and brought 
up in Hindustan. In penmanship lie was the pupil of Ashrnf 
Khan. Ho died in Gujarat at the time of the siege of Surat 3 in 
A.H. 980 (a.d. 1572-73) in the prime of his youth. Ashraf Khan 
composed a hemistich which formed a chronogram giving the 
date of his death, and Mir ‘Ala’u-d-daulah completed the stanza, 
as follows : — 

“ Muhammad Yusuf, that residence of beauty, 

Went from the world shedding tears from his eyes. 

340 An honoured man gave this chronogram for the date of his 
death. 

‘ Where is Yusuf of Egypt, 0 ye honoured ones ? * ” 1 

I Muhammad Yusuf is not mentioned in the Ain or in the Tabaqat as n poet 

* Vide vol. ii (tost), p. 143. 

3 The reference is to the patriarch Joseph. There is something wrong 
about the chrouogram. The whole hemistich is 

which gives the date 1104. Omitting the last two words the total is LOOM, 
and omitting these and also the first word the total is 984, —still four years 
too many. 
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This rhyming of ma'raf and majhul is very strange.' The 
following ode, ‘ The Master of the House,’ is by the above-men- 
tioned Mohammad Yusuf.— 

“ Happ y is he who has taken up his abode in the wine-shop, 

And is seated by the tun with a cup and a measure, 

It is he who has given to the beloved her languishing 
glances heavy with wine. 

I am drunk with the languishing glances of those two 
narcissus- like eyes. 

The owl found no well-peopled spot in this transitory world 

And hence chose for its dwelling the corner of a ruin. 

I said (to my love), ‘ Take up thy abode in ray eyes,' but 
she answered coquettish ly, 

‘ Does anybody build a house in a channel through which 
floods flow ? * 

The comb has disordered thy locks, 

May the hand of him who made that comb for thy locks 
be broken." 

The following couplet is by him 

“ In thy absence I attempted m vain to take rest, 

Disappointed by thy absence I took such rost as I could. 0 

CXXXIX. MansarI op Samauqand * 

He is a pleasing poet. He was at Agra in the service of Bairam 
Ebftn and designed an epic Book of Kings, 6 and completed the 
versification of several of the incidents to be iucluded in it, 341 

1 The rhyme to which Bad&oni objects is that of (‘a titan) with 
which latter word was pronounced in his day, and, by natives of India, is 
•till pronounced ritin, The ma'ruf sound is ‘I,’ tho mnjhiil '#.* Although 
the Persians have long abandoned tho majhul sounds and would now pro- 
nounoethe latter word ritin it is still couriered inelegant, if not incorrect 
to rhyme a vocable which was always maVii/ with one which was ancisotly 
majhil, though the rhyme is perfectly good, both to the ear and to the eye. 

This defect in rhyme is oslledj^a (huso). 

* Manfari is not mentioned in the Ain or in the Tabaqdt. 

6 |U (Sfahnima), i.e. a poem on the model of Firdausi's great spic, 

the S^iknim . 

CO 
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particularly the battle against Sikandar Sur, 1 whioh contained an 
account of the valour of Muhammad Ilusain Shan* He presented 
it to the Han at Patyali *, and the Han made some corrections 
in it and told him the whole story of the fight in proper order, 
from beginning to end. Manzarl in one night, as it was the Han’s 
wish, corrected those three or four hundred couplets and read 
them at his levee the next morning, and received a notable reward. 
The following couplet occurs in that poem : — 

“ The sound of his trumpet deafened the sky. 

The chief was perplexed by his sudden attack.” 

Tho following opening couplet by him is very well known, and 
is often illuminated 4 : — 

“ In thy absence I am always destitute, 

I am one who never enters thy thoughts.” 


The following gJtazal is by him : — 

“ See the down growing on the moonlike cheek of that 
lovely silver-bodied one. 

Both down and cheek aue signs of the disturbances of the 
. age of the moon. 6 

See a chain of dark ambergris drawn across the face of the 
moon ; 

See a ringletlike violets on a cheek like a moist rose-petal; 

See her heart-ravishing eyes and her lashes that shoot 
arrows, 

See perils upon perils iu the road of love.” 

This last couplet is tho best. As for tho rest it is evident that 
ho toiled hard at them to no purpose but to weary our ears. 

1 Vide vol. i (trans. Ranking), p. 642 et passim. 

4 Fid# p. 6, note 4. f 

8 On the Ganges, in the estate of Muhammad Husain Khtn. 

* i.e. illuminated op cardboard, as a wall decoration. 

* Eaoh of the seven planets Mercnry, Venus, Mara, Jupiter, Saturn, the 
suu and the moon, ns reckoned by the Masalmins, was to have an age or 
cycle. These cycles have all been completed except the last, that of the 
moon, whioh began with the creation of Adam. It is the worst of all the 
cycles and has beeu and is to be a period of bloodshed and tomulta. 
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OXL. MudIm! op IIamadAn . 1 

In Hindustan he was known as Haidarl, and ho wrote good 
qasidah* in praise of Mil* Muhammad, IChan-i-Kalan* His 342 
discourtesy led him constantly into quarrels with everybody, and 
on this account he suffered much molestation. 

The following verses are by him 
‘‘ Majnnn did not know that a lover is disgraced in the world, 
l am disgraced by love and devoted to being a lover.” 


*• The new inoon of ‘Id appears like a key 
To open the lock of the wine-shop of the cupbearer on the 
evening of ‘Id.” 

‘* The lovely one with the green veil * has once more appeared 
from behind the curtain, 

The bud laughs liko the dawn, and the anti appears.” 


“ I have on my breast, from my beloved’s sword, 

Lines * like those ruled on p»por with a ruler.” 

CXLI. Ml’qImI ok SamavIk.* 

He was in the service of the IQian-i- A‘zam/ 11c had a jovial 
disposition. After the conquest of Gujarat he returned to his 
own country. Tho following verses are by him 
“ Happy is he whom she rates as her dog ! 

Although I am not so rated she sometimes thinks on me.” 

“ We are lovers, and tho end of the street of calamity is our 
refuge, 

The world is full of the turrnotf and din of our shouts. 

I Mudami is not mentioned as a poet in the dm or iy the fnbatflt. 

* Elder brother of Ataga Khan, vide p. 308, note i 
8 The apring. 

* Literally alif*. 

* Mnqimi ia not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or in the 
« Mini ‘Aii* Kuka. Vide p. 388 and note i. 



We dwell wherever grief and toil are heaviest/ 

Our place is wherever affliction and anguish are greatest. 

Despite all the misery which we endure in onr grief for her 

She who is anxious concerning our hereafter desires oar 
death. 

343 We wander in the desert of grief for her, and the only shade 
that we have 

Is that of our black lot which accompanies us in such days 
as these. 

Thou didst say to Muqimi coquettishly, * I care for nobody.’ 

Aye, aye ; with thy beauty how shouldst thou care for me ? " 

CXLII. ' 

He was the son of Qazi AbQ-l-Ma 4 Sli of the place of pilgrimage.* 
He was a melancholy youth who had adopted the $Ufl doctrine of 
annihilation 1 and was after the fashion of his father. He died 
of haemorrhoids in Labor. 

He composed an opening couplet in imitation of an opening 
couplet by Shaikh Sa‘di (may* his tomb be hallowed). 

(Shaikh Sa'di’s couplet). 

“ Infidels, what do you expect from a lifeless graven image ? 

Worship awhile that Idol which has life.” 

(The poet’s couplet). 

“ The dead are envious when thou stretchest out thy hand 
for thy sword 

Saying, • Death by that sword is the privilege of him who 
is alive ! * ” 

1 No name or takhalln? it entered here, either in the M88. or in the teat. 
The passages which follow ar& printed in the text at a continuation of the 
life of Muqimi, but they clearly refer to another poet, of whom I oan an for- 
tunately find no mention in any book to whioh I have acoeac. 

t Fide p. 210. The 'place of pilgrimage’ teems to have been Bukll*ri, 
•o oalled probably beoaute it waeihe burial-place of Sayyid Jalil, seventh 
descendant of Imam 'Ali Naqi Alhidi. 

9 Fids p. 42 and note 1. 
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CXLI1I. Ma?wI. 1 * * * * & 

Shortly after his arrival in Hindustan he was in the service of 
the &fe&nkh&n£n, son of Bairam Shan, and then went on a pil- 
grimage to the glorious city of Makkah. In the composition of 
quatrains he has no equal. The following quatrains arc his 

“ So long as the ringlet falls over the moonlike face. 

So long as the down on the cheek is as an army to the king 
of beauty. 

Even if my house is built of bricks from the sun 
The days of me in my wretchedness will pass in black 
misery.” 

44 Once I knew not sorrow of the soul and the heart, 

Once I knew not what it was to weep tears of fire ; j 

Now thou hast left neither name nor trace of me, 

0 love ! I did not know that thou wert thus.” 


Mahwi, who has wandered fur from the street of wisdom, 
Has become a greater wanderer than a thousand Majnims. 

I saw from afar that lost one, wandering far from thee, 

In a wilderness where the wind entered, into his blood.” 

1 The name of thia poet was Mir Mughis. He fa thns described in the 

Tnbaqat s “ He fa a free-hearted and accomplished man. He arrived in Gujarat 

»n<l entered the aervioe of MIrzI Kljin the KhinkljSnin, and, helped and 

encouraged by him, aet forth on a pilgrimage to the yijiz." In the Ain 
(i, 585) he fa thna deacribed, “ Malawi of Hamadln. Hia name fa Mtighij|. 

He tries to change the fonr mnd walla of this worldly life into atone walla, 
*"d is intoxicated with the scent of freedom." According to the JfflVj|ir-<- 
he waa born in Asadibad (Hamadin) and went, when twelve yeara 
old . to Ardabil, where he atndied for four years at the A*tdna-yi-$afdviyya, 
from youth he waa remarkable for hia contentment and piety. He spent 
twenty years at holy places, ohiefly at Najaf, Mashhad, Karball, and Hirat’ 
lie embarked at Bandar Jarun for India, and after leaving the Khlnkhlninfa 
•ervice went back to ‘Iriq, where the author of the Ma’Jtir saw him at 

& a !k*n, Be visited Najaf and Karbala and returned to Hamadsn, where he 
dittl in a.h. 1016 (a.d. 1607-08). It will be observed that the Ma'igir says 
nothing of hia pilgrimage to Makkah. According'to the Ata^hada^yi-Afurj 
1*7 1* often called Mg^ipuri, because he was long in that town, 
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CXLIV. MAgHARl OF KAflgMlR. 1 

He lias composed a ditan. He now holds a post in the imperial 
service in his own country. The quality of his poetry may be 
estimated from the following couplets, which are, however, & 
very small selection : — 

" The good fortune of thy beauty has prospered thy affaire, 
Else thou wouldst not have known how to manage affaire 
successfully.” 

There is also this opening couplet by a master of poetry (from 
which MazhaiTs couplet is evidently copied). 

“ Thou hast not understood what a firm covenant is, 

Thou hast not understood what it is to be constant.” 


(The following verses are by Mazhari) : — 

44 May I be a sacrifice for that mirror which the enslaver of 
my heart 

Keeps in her room, turned towards the rose-walks of the 
garden.” 

“ Mazhar, be in the world as those that have no share iu it, 

And as for the rose, be, like the nightingale, satisfied with 
singing to it. 

Satisfy thyself with the beauty of the world by looking on it, 
345 Be, like tho strangers, a guest who is content to gaze.” 

CXLV. Shaikh Muhammad of DihlI.* 

He was unique in this age for his high lineage and his acquired 

l Meghan is thm described iu the din (i, 684), 4 He made poems from hi* 
early youth, and lived long in ‘Iriq. From living with good people he 
aoquired excellent habits.' Dnghiatsni says that in 'Iriq he was in company 
with Mubtastpim and Wal;iBhi. After his return to India he was employed by 
▲kbar as Mir Babri of Kashmir, whioh was evidently the employment to 
which Badaoni refers, lie had tnrned §hi'ah t and, as his father was a 
they used to abuse e&oh other. His poems are said to contain several satires 
on his father. Meghan died in a.ii. 1018 (a.d. 1600-10). The poet cannot 
be the Meghan mentioned iu vol. ii (text), p. 092, or Badaoni would have 
written more warmly of him here. 

t I have not found elsewhere any mention of Mohammed of Pihll* 
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and inherited accomplishments. After many years of such 
acquaintance as can exist between men at a distance from one 
another, I was so fortunate as to have a chance meeting with him 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Bgri 1 in tho year in which 
the victorious army set out for the conquest of the fortress of 
Citor ; but owing to the shortness of the time at our disposal our 
interview and conversation, in spite of the great desire which I 
had to prolong them, did not last an hour, and he went on and I 
returned, but when 1 first set eyes on him I became aware of the 
nobility of his character. Although, considering his dignity, this 
mention of him among a string of poets is scarcely gracious, yet, 
as he sometimes amused himself with poetry, this opening couplet 
is quoted as a memorial of him 

“ If, in the day of my grief for thee, I should ehooso to exer- 
cise patience, 

Since I have no choice in tho matter say wlmt I should do.” 
CXI/VT. NuvIdI of Turiut.* 

He composed a divan , and also,a tarjV-band 8 satirizing Kucik 
Beg, the accountant of Bairam BJan, the letters of which a 
hundred storms like that which occurred in the days of Noah 
would not wash from the pages of this age. Tho following few 
couplets are by him * : — 

“ 0 thou, in whose glorious days time glories, 

&b&n, son of a Kb&n, chief, and high officer of kings, 
Bair&m ! 

1 A pargana town in the sarkar and f uba of Agra. 

* Nuvidi is not mentioned in the Ain, and the only notice of him in the 
Tohaqit is that he wm for a long time at coart. 

8 A poem composed of strophes, each consisting of any number of couplet* 
from five to eleven. The two hemistiches of the first couplet of each strophe 
rhyme together and the remaining couplets rhyme with the first. At the 
end of eeoh strophe is a refrain consisting of onescouplet, the two hetnis- 
tichs of whioh rhyme together, and which is the same throughout the poem. 

♦ The versee whioh follow are oertaiuly a satire on Kucik Beg, but they 
do not teem to be from the tarj?*band mentioned, for they are not ip tho 
form of a iarjVbunA. 
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The steed of peroepiion oannot traverse the valley of thy 
understanding. 

The noose of imagination cannot reach the battlements of 
the palace of thy glory. 

I have a word to say : I will expound it unto the Nawwab. 

1 have a difficulty : 1 will represent it to his servants. 

846 Thou hast given the high post of accountant 

To Kucik Brg. Say for what reason, 0 boast of mankind. 

Thou art perhaps ignorant of his reprehensible acts, 

Although inquiry into the characters of servants is a duty 
incumbent on governors. 

He was an infamous boy, and conceited, a wine-bibbing 
libertine. 

A lad ever hankering after gold, soft, and self-willed. 

His business was the service 1 of IQiwaja Amir Beg the 
Vaztr. 

Factor to the family of His Highness Mirza Bahrain. 2 

Other things are known about him from a certain source. 

But I feel ashamed to reveal them before his honour the 
Khan. 

To cut a long story short a mV to make an end quickly I will 
como to my tale. 

And I will tell a tale regarding that mutilated 8 wretch. 

Wherever he has been his conduct has been such 

That he has brought upon himself the hatred of all, both 
gentle and simple. 

I The word is apparently intended to bear a very HI meaning here. 

* Tho reference is obviously to MTrsa Mu^affar Husain, son of Bahrim 
Hirst, son of g|iah Isma'Il.i-Safavi. He was a commander of Are thousand 
and had Sambhal in j&gir. The people in his jagir preferred complaints 
against his grasping factors, or collectors, and Mugaffar, annoyed at this, 
applied for leave to go to Makkah. Akbar granted bis request, but If ujpiJEar 
repented of his resolve, and was reinstated in his jigb. New complaints 
were preferred and thejVfyirwns resnmed, Mugaffar receiving an allowance 
in oaeh in lieu of it. The*poet’s object in referring to tide ia to ahow that 
XuoHc Beg was educated in a very bad school. 

8 ft^i| ,ji Steingass gives the meaning of this word as * ont of propor- 
tion, bnt it is clearly intended to bear a muoh worse meaning here, and I 
have accordingly translated it more literally. 
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Oh on thy leprous body,’ thus pray to God, 

Both morning and evening, all the inhabitants of the 
heavens, 

May there fall fever, colic, haemorrhoids, consumption, and 
dropsy, 

Measles, intestinal worms, epilepsy, and delirium. 

Then when thou haltest weak and feeble, seeking a cure, 

May all the physicians prescribe for thee the following diet, 
Simiae vomitum, decern dierum eatuli Rtercora, 347 

Ursi penem, felis caudam, et stercora sicca quibus calefiunt 
hypocausta. 

Happy will that day be when thou art griped by colic, for 
which 

The great physicians will prescribe an enema, 

And the forefoot of an ass, the foot of a camel, tho horn of 
a goat. 

The scalp of a bear, tho head of a mule, and the teeth of a 
hog.-' 

He could also be abusively satirical in prose as t lie following 
story will show. One day whon weary 1 he was seated on an old 
felt cushion and said to me before the court, 4 Dog, dost thou eat 
filth before me F* I said, 4 Surely it is lawful for any 2 dog to eAt 
filth before you.’ However, as Nuvidi had hut one eye I have 
closed my eyes to his baseness, 3 and if I have recounted his faults 
it was only because the road was opened to me by the author of 
the original Tatkirah, h Mir ‘Ala’u-d daulah ; and although the 
recording of obscene language and tho reckoning up of faults 
is not the custom of the author of this Selection, yet in this in- 
stance, with the object of indulging the love of a jest and keeping 

1 **iU \j (rd-mdnrfa). The expression msy possibly refer to the felt 
cushion, in which case it will mean, * cast Wf.* 

* (kudim) is in Persian an interrogative pronoun, but hero Badioni 
clearly uses it, m is sometimes done in India, and always in Afgbioialftn, 

*a an indefinite pronoan. 

* In India a one-eyed man is supposed to be necessarily and unavoidably 
base, and therefore, as he cannot help himself, to be to some extent excused* 

* Vid$ supra p. 289, no. I. 

ei 
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up the merriment of the entertainment, I have blindly and 
exactly copied the passage from the original ; and 1 hope that 
the clear-sighted men of this time will regard what they have 
seen as unseen and what I have done as though it had never been 
done, and will wink at my fault and my shame, and pass by it 
and pardon me, for ‘ Satire in speech is as salt in food ’ is a 
proposition accepted by all learned and well-informed men, and 
although some people, falsifying the text, read, instead of ‘ Satire,’ 

* Syntax 1 in speech,’ the Maqfimdt* of Hariri clearly show that 
the first, and not the second, is the correct reading. 

The folio wiug few verses are from Nuvidi’s divfiin, but I am 
not certain whether they are by this Nuvidi, or by another * poet 
with the same poetical name : — 

“ I still have thy arrow, which I have had in my heart for 
an age, 

I still have the plant of desire for thee which I received 
from thee ; 

I I still have the fetter which at the very first 

I, poor and distraught, 

Received from that Lailf-like beauty with the musky 
tresses.* 

Though my eyes have become dim from weeping, 

I retain the picture 6 of thee 

In that same form which has ever been reflected in the 
mirror of my heart. 

Take my hand, love, for an age. 

My foot has been hold in the valley of love’s madness in 
the mire caused by my tears, as it was always held. 

I, Nuvidi, Btill have that heart like a bird struck by the 
arrow of her glance 

l Bj the substitution of (An-no^tcit) for (al'tyjw*) which 

is done by the alteration of one lotter and the displacement of one dot 

• The ’ assemblies ' of IJerirl, a very famous work in Arabio. 

S Fids infra Nos. OLII and CLVIII. 

♦ The text has JJt (shamd'il ) ' qualities.’ I prefer J*1U, which is the 
reading of both MS8. 

I laterally 1 idea,’ 
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Which I had long ago, rolling in dust and blood like a bird 
half slain. 

Another ode. 

“ Longing for thy ringlet has made me restless, 

I am at death’s door. 0 come to my help ! 

I could endure thy cruelty all my life, but 
Thy sitting with a stranger I cannot endure. 

I restrain myself from weeping at the end of thy street 
For I fear that the flood of my tears would sweep me away 
from the end of thy street. 

Not for the twinkling of an eye does the restless longing 
for thy ringlet 

Permit me to sleep during the night of absence from thee. 
Nuvidi, since my heart has become united 1 with grief for 
thee, 

The confusion of all material things has left my remem- 
brance.” 

Another ode. 

“ Though I die miserably from the ceaseless grief which is 
mine 

I will make to the stranger no complaint of my misery. 

If in love’s delirium I declared to thee 

The grief of my heart, pardon me, in thy mercy. 

Nuvidi wished to declare the grief of his heart to thee, 840 
But when he saw thy face he forgot his grief.” 

Another ode. 

“ Before thy arrow is drawn from my wonndod heart 
My grief-worn life will leave me a hundred times. 

Thy heart-piercing arrow has entered my wounded breast 
With ease, but will with difficulty be drawn thence. 

To the end of her street I, helpless in my weakness. 

Go a hundred times, hoping* to see her come out but once. 

0 Nuvidi, from within thy patched vjoollen robe 
If thou art a Musalman why does the idolater's sacred 
thread appear ? ” 

t This word (Jam ' ') might also be translated * contented.' 
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A couplet. 

“ Thou hast no thought for the next world, nor for this, 
Nuvidi, I know not how thou art employed.” 

CXLY1I. Nis_0lu!.i 

He is Maul Soft ‘All Ahmad, the son of MaulSnS Husain Naqqfci 
of Dihll, the seal-cutter, who was a learned man, saintly in reli- 
gion, find was the instructor of the eldest prince. 1 2 3 * * * * * Both father 
and son attained the greatest proficiency in this art (of seal* 
cutting), but especially the Maulana named above (*Ali Ahmad) 
whose own engraved seal is the exemplar of the age. Coins of 
which the dies have been cut by him are taken as talismans and 
relios to 'Iraq, gbur&s&n and Transoxiana. He is endowed with 
the accomplishments of learning and with such perfections as a 
man can possess, but this lesser accomplishment and mercenary 
art (of seal-cutting) has obscured all his great natural gifts, and 
for this reason he has not received that training and that position 
360 in military affairs and in the service of the state to which he is 
entitled. Had he attained the hoqpnrable rank which was his due 
he would have been in no way inferior to any of the more famous 
Amirs. 9 He is deeply read in astronomy and natural philosophy, 

1 Nishini is not mentioned in the Ain or in the fabaqit as a poet, bnt he 
is mentioned more than onoe in the Ain as an engraver. Abu-1-Fafl says of 
him, * at this day, Manliini 'All Ahmad of Dihli, who has not his equal in 
any country, outs different kinds of letters in steel in saoh a manner as equals 
the oopy slips of the most skilful caligraphers. He holds the rank of oom* 
mender of a hundred,' and again * Maullni 'Alt Ahmad of Dihll who, aocord* 
ingto all caligraphera, stands unsnrpaased as a steel engraver, so mnch so that 
his engravings are taken as oopies. His nastti'liq is charming, bnt he writes 
also other oharnoters well. He learned the trade from hie father, Shaikh 

Husain, studied the manner of Maulinl Haqt&d, and eventually surpassed 
all/ Fid# Ain-i-Akbari, i, 28, 53. 

3 Sultan Salim, afterwards the emperor Jablogir. Husain was probably 

hie writing master. r 

3 The meaning of this sentence aooording to the tenses used by Badloni 

!§/ Having attained an honourable rank he ie in no way inferior to the 

fcmono Amirs,* bnt 1 believe that I have accurately rendered the meaning of 

fkdioni who has just been complaining that 'All Ahmad did not reoelve tbf 

promotion whioh was his doe 



is ah ardent seeker after knowledge, and is marvellously pro- 
ficient in all scripts, and in prose composition and orthography he 
is unrivalled. 

Had he been a man of one poraait many examples of his flow- 
ing verse wonld have been left on the page of time. He some- 
times exercises his brilliant intellect and keen perception in the 
composition of verse, and has chosen a poetical name in consonance 
with his occupation. Since from the early days of my yonth to 
the time of writing this selection, which is the period of my 
middle age, 1 or rather of my old age, I have been bound to him, 
to a greater degree than can be imagined, by the bonds of intimacy, 
confidence, friendship, and companionship, it is not unfitting that 
I should quote with appreciation, and at some length, 8 some of his 
profitable pieces of verse and prose. The following couplets are 
from his poems : — 

“ Until the down grew above thy life-giving lip 
Masili alone was there. Now that it has grown |£bij.r is in 
company with Mas'ifc/’ 8 

“ The censor yesterday broke the wine-jar, and poured forth 
the fiery water which it •contained. 

He gave my dust to the wind, and poured my blood on the 
dust.'* 

“ The wind brought news to my sad heart of my beloved. 
Alas, no trust oan be placed in the word of the wind/* 

“ Sleep comes on me each night like a robber, my eyes become 
moist. 

1 cJyjf ( kuhilat ) literally * lasiness/ * love of ease.’ 

* I am not quite sure of the correctness of this translation. The two 
worda used are £(f*| {Ubigh and (if/kW 4 ). The latter, which is an 
Arabic verbal noon in the measure jLg means ‘ satiating/ * filling up,' 

* dyeing/ I think that Badioni means by it tbst he proposes to quote at 
length. 9 

8 The special characteristic of oar Lord, according to Muhammadan belief, 
bee already been mentioned, vide supra, p. 224, note 2. The meaning of 
thin couplet is that the lip merely gave life until the down grew above it, 
after which it gave perpetual life. 
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Bat, when sleep sees that my heart still wakes in its grief 
for me, sleep quickly flees. ,, 

In imitation of this couplet I composed the following : — 

“ Fired by a hundred hopes I send a messenger to that cruel 

one, 

I flee to God for refuge from the hour in which he will 
return from her without hope.” 

361 (The following couplet is Nizam's) 

“ Since my bosom was wounded by the arrow of thy cruelty 

I have not treated it with ointment, nor have 1 dressed the 
wound.” 

At the time when Gujar&t was conquered he engraved a coin- 
die for the emperor, and submitted it to him with the following 
chronogram 

“ 0 king ! The coinage of Gujarat is now struck in thy 
name, 

May the shadow of thy justice be over the head 1 of that 
country. 

Happy will be that moment when thou wilt ask of me the 
date (of its conquest) 

And I shall reply, 1 May the coinage of Gujarat be auspi- 
cious ! ' ” • 

The following couplets are also by him : — 

“ It is a matter of life and death with me, and the beloved 
has not come. 

My life, which is valuable to me, has become of no account.' 1 

“ I have a wounded heart and the lovely ones bear salt (wit) 
on their lips ; 

This wound of mine will not be healed till eternity.” 

1 MS* (A) has kJJup (tabaruk) which neither rhymes nor makes good sense. 
M8* (B) has (ftibrrok) whioh is nonsense and neither scans nor 

rhymes* I have adopted (ti-tirak), the reading of the test. 

* talf OTjlf* vast ypS &*. The sum of the values of the letters is 980. 
Gujarat was formally aunosed on Sha'ban 14, a.h. 980 (Deo. SO, 1872) ; vidi 
volt it (teat), p* 142. 
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“ Outward form and inward truth are not united in every king, 
Akbar the emperor is the king both of outward form and 
inward truth. 

He is the emperor at whose court, when he holds it, 

King after king falls down in fear before the doorkeeper's 
staff/’ 

“ The heart in my bosom is not broken by the stone of calami- 
ties 

For the glass of my (heart) is made of a diamond.” 


When the imperial camp was on its way to Kashmir for the 
first time 1 and I, having taken leave, went to Bosawar,* my birth- 
place, Nighanl wrote the following verses, and sent them to me ’ 
from that country (Kashmir). God knows whether he wrote 
(the same verses) with the same warmth of feeling to several 
others, and pleased them also, but until another claimant appears 
I have made the verses my own. 

A MiAnavl. 

“ Whilst thou art far from me, 0 moon that illuminest my 
heart, 

I Bleep not at night and have no ease during the day, 

My tears, rose-red with blood, trickle adown my cheek 
Like tulips blooming in a field of Baffron ; 

My eyelashes are tinged with tiie blood of my heart 
Like branches of red coral showing their heads above the 
ocean. 

t This was, apparently, the occasion on which Badloui, in 1677, left the 
court at Rewiri, haring received five months’ leave of absence, lie overstated 
hie leave by seven months and was novor again received into favour. Vidt 
vol. il, text, p. 252. 

* The text has 4 Peejjiwir/ which was certainly’ ’y>t Badfoni’s,. birthplace. 
The correct reading is 4 Basiwar. 1 According to Mr. Blochraann 
dhbari, 1, 104, note 2), Badloui was born at Badion, bat this U a mistake 
Be was born in Toda, bat was taken soon after bis birth to Bssawar, where 
be was oironmeised (vide vol. ii, text, 230), and of which be always treats as 
his birthplace. 
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Owing to thy absence the blood lodged in my heart, every 
moment. 

Rise s to my neck like liquid in a bottle ; 

Every breath burns with the fire of grief 
And at each respiration throws forth from my bosom a 
flaming banner. 

Now my eyes contend with the blood of my heart 
And shed, instead of tears, sparks of fire. 

These are not eyelashes that encircle my eyes, 

They are the soot of my heart’s fire around its chimney. 

0 thou of angelic disposition, from this sad journey 
Which has carried the lives of ray dear friends away on the 

breeze 

Such languor has become the lot of my body and my heart 
That I pay no heod to my body or my heart. 

My body is disturbed by the pains of fever, 

859 My heart within it is like fire in a furnace.*’ 

In reply to that boastful poem 1 of Shaikh Faizi’s, which 
begins : — 

“ Thanks be to God that the love of beanliful ones is my 
guide. 

1 am of the religion of Brahmans and of the faith of the 
fire-worshippers.” 

Ho wroto a qaftdah, from which the following couplets are 
excerpted 

“ Thanks be to God that I am a follower of the faith of the 
prophet, 

The love of the prophet and of the race of the prophet is 
my guide. 

I am disgusted with Brahmnns, prayer-gongs, and Ahri- 
man, s 

I am a denies of the faith of monk, priest, and fire-angel,* 

I Fid t p. 417. 

* The Principle of Kvil. 

A Agar ), the angel who presides over fire. 
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« 

I believe in the day of resurrection, and in the resnrreotion 
of the dead, 

1 am hopeful of Paradise, of Haris, and of JTausar. 1 

0 envious one, glance not towards me with contempt 
Although in outward semblance I may appear contempt- 
ible. 

1 am a fierce flame, pass not near me.* 

Since thou art not the Friend 8 set not thy foot on my fire. * 
Under my seal is the face of the whole earth. 

I in this age am like the seal, with my head hidden within 
the collar of my robe. * 

From east to west I am tempered with perfection, 

From pole,to pole I am the axis of every country. 

The convex surface of the sky of excellence, even in the 
eyes of my enemy, 5 

Will never fit the concave surface which is bounded by ray 
ego. 

Though J dwell on the earth like an imaginary point 
1 am still the centre round which the spherical sky 
revolves. 

The hand of fate has drawif, with the compass of time, 

The circles of the seven heavens around my book. 354 

Although I am less than the fixed point which is the 
centre 

1 am nevertheless more boundless than the circumference. 

If my enemy performs a thousand of the magical tricks of 
Samiri * 

f A river in Paradise whence all the other rivers derive their seams. 

2 This hemistich and the ono which precedes it have boon carelessly 
emitted from the teat. I have supplied them from the MSS. 

3 Abraham, * the Friend of God.’ 

* i.e. as a seal has its head hidden in the wax when it is pressed on it. 

* The * enemy ' is Shaikh F*i;i. I have been unable to translate literally 
f his hemistich and the ono which follows it, as a literal translation would 
not give the sense, which is that the poet’s intellect II more spacious than 
the sky. 

* A great magician, the maker, according to the Mnsalmans, of th« golden 
calf which the Iraelitea worshipped. Vide Qur'in c. xx. 

62 
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I, like the serpent of the Speaker, 1 will overpower him i n 
a minute.*’ 

He wrote the following couplet in praise of the prophet 
“ The seal of thy finality has broken the seals of old 
And has introduced in its device a new and fresh design ” 
The following verses are selected from one of his poems con- 
cerning one of the great ones among those of our kind, ingenious 
in oppression 8 

“ How long wilt thou boast saying, ‘ In magic 
1 am a Samirl, a Samiri, a Samiri ’ ? 8 
Every breath of mine is one of the miracles of ‘Isa, 

A flame of light from the bush of Moses. 4 
In eloquence I am the phoenix of the age, 

The teacher of fill the eloquent. 

Each breath of mine deprives magic itself of patience (in 
enduring its inferiority). 

Each speech of mine is magic that would deceive angels. 

1 am the king of the kingdom of omniscience, 

I am the wise man of the region of sublime realities ; 

I am the jeweller who values the chain of rhetoric, 
l Jim the assayer of the chin of eloquence. 

All this am 1. To-day, in this contest. 

Thou dost but take a flame of tire on thy tongue. 

Iloast. not that thou art the discoverer of spiritual truths. 
Thou art no candle, let not the machinery of thy tongue In* 
too well greased. 

O thou who art formed of flame, of jewels of fine water, 

I ( Kahm ) for &U| ( Kalimu-'lldh ) * the speaker with God’ i.f 

Moses. The reference is of course to Aaron’s rod, Kx. vii, 9. 10. hi tin* 

/ O w / / / / ^ ^ / \G" m 

(Jur'in the rod is said to be that of Moses cjUo ^ U'U 

' whorefore he (Moses) cast down* his rod, and behold, it became a visible 
serpent * Qurdn e. vii. 

* Shaikh Fai?i. • 

S A hemistich from one of Fai?.i’s poems. 

* The reference is, of course, to the bnrnihg bush, Exodus iii, Qut'an. 
xxvii. 713. 
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Make no boast; since thou bast not even dust in thy pouch. 
Although thy mind has knocked at the door of sense 
Xo now conceit has fallen on our ears. 

That which thou sayest has been said by others, 

The pearls which' thou stringest have been strung by others. 

For the house of verse which thou hast adorned 
Thou hast borrowed both the water and the day from 
others. 

The painted ceiling whicli is in this house * 365 

H»s its colours from a stranger’s pencil. 

Thy wit is like that, of a gardener 

Who lays out his garden with plants taken from others 

The verdure in that garden is from another lawn, 

Each heautiful flower that blooms there is from another 
garden ; 

Each bud of it, though it la* life*eherislnng, 

Is sprung from the heart's blood of another than thee . 

The unfruitful willow which real’s its head 
Has drawn its leaves from that seed already deeorated with 
designs of trees. 1 

Its freshness is from no rain which thou Inst he>towed on 
it, 

But is from the sweat of the brow ot thy friends 
How long wilt thou burn with desire for the money of 
others ? 

How long wilt thou glue thy eyes to the property of 
others Y 

Collect not the cash of those who foster eloquence, 

Fill not thy pouch with the gold of others. 

Turn thy thoughts from the drink of others. 

Drink water from thine own fountain. 

If thou he KJjizr, where is thy water of life 
If thou be sugarcane, where it* thv sweet branch Y 
Like a date-palm thou raisest thy head to the sky. 

But thou givest, no fruit hut dry date-stones. 

* t.c. Faixi merely sowed the seed which hud been raised by others. 
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The cypress whose head brushes the sky, 

Is void of all flavour of fruit. 

Why all this vaunting of thine own eloquence ? 

Why all this ridicule of a heart-broken one like me P 
If I from shame open not my mouth 
Do not attribute my silence to folly. 

My breast does not contain a stone as does a ripe date, 

I am like the oyster-shell, full of pearls, but close n»v 
Bps. 

If I release my tongue from its bonds 

The eloquent will refrain from opening their lips. 

Do not cast gibes at me as Satan did at Adam. 

Consider my state and refrain from speech. 

I am a Sami riband can, by the power of my spells 
And magics I power, bring into existence a puppet form. 

I can throw Venus and the moon into turmoil, 

I can throw Harut’s f magic scroll into his well. 

I am all this, —a magician who is magic’s self, 

From whose words magic has been spread abroad. 

I, who am famous for my words of magic, 

Am myself the sky, tin* moon, and Venus. 

Samiris ate in every curl of my hair. 

Baby Ions are in the well of my magic. 

I Harut himI Marat were two angels who, having expressed their surprix 
at the wickedness of men, were gent down to Bahil (Babylon) to be sub- 
jected to the temptations to which men were exposed. There they learnt 
the magic of the Babylonians. Zuhrah (the planet Venus), or, according m 
others, a beautiful female of human kind, appeared before them with a com- 
plaint against her husband. Both fell in love with her and attempted to 
persuade her to admit them to her embraces. She Hew up to heaven, and 
the angels followed her, but were not admitted On the intercession of a 
pions man they were permitted to choose whether they would expiate theii 
sin in time or in eternity. They chose the former, and are suspended, hesd 
downwards, in a well near Babylon until the day of judgment If a man 
desires to learn magic lie may go to them and hear their voices, though h* 1 
cannot see them. Thi|i explains the reference to Venus. Nishini means 
say that he is so accomplished as a magician that he has nothing to lenrn 
from H&riit, and could afford to throw the angel's magic scroll back to him 
in his well. 
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The wealth which springs from this work is miue, to my 356 
heart’s desire, 

The coin of this kingdom is struck in my name. 

Learn from my speech the beauties of style. 

Have no false shame : lay hold of a master’s skirt. 

He who comes as a true disciple to his master 
Gathers in both worlds the treasure of happiness. 

Not one line of thy verse is correct. 

Thy verses are the laughing-stock of the eloquent. 

■ Although nobody has told thee this to thy face 
And nobody rakes up thy faults before thee, 

Yet thy detractors, in thy absence, 

Delight the meetings of eloquent men ; 

When thy verses are quoted among them 
They pick out thy errors one by one. 

They praise thy poetry to thy face 
And curse and abuse thee behind thy back. 

Thou art a friend of none and hast none lor thy friend. 

Thou hast, alas, no boNom friend to sympathize with thee, 

To show thee what thy faults are 

Or what it is fin thy versef that thy auditors criticize.” 

When 1 was writing this memoir and asked NisJjani for some 
of his verses as a memorial of him he wrote me the following 
letter : — 

“ Having made the jewels of the mines of holy poverty and 
humility and the gems of the oceans of despondency and restless- 
ness, which the jewellers of Die workshop of yearning and the 
ocean rangers of the handicraft of taste have washed with the 
limpid water of sincerity and threaded on the string of suppli- 
cation, a sacrifice to the joy-giving footsteps of that incomparable 
one of this age, that miracle of the* mercy of Providence, whose 
heart, with its knowdedge of hidden ruysteiies, is as a world- 
displaying cup 1 to prudent searchers after truth, and the mirror 

1 The reference in to the cup of Jamshid which, according to Ksatern 
fabulists, represented the whole world, to MS (A) this passage referring 
to BAdaoni’s qualities of heart and head is icprodnced sgain in Nighim’* 
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of whose mind is the astrolabe of the astronomers of the Path 
I humbly represent to those who are admitted to his heavenly 
assembly, that gathering where angels sit, swearing by God and 
357 by the honour of God (He is blessed and exalted !), that by the 
blessing of the consideration which has been bestowed by that 
incomparable and unequalled Being on the leisure time of this 
humble one, by asking him to collect his scattered scribblings, f 
desire to give a hundred praises for the favour which he has shown 
to me. I am writing for his servants two fragments, one of prose 
composition, and the other of masnavh , et caeteru, and have half 
finished the w ork. Please God, I Rhall pack them up and despatch 
them to-morrow or the day after. ' For the present I have sent 
several couplets from that mnsnavi in the opening couplet of 
which the hemistich, 1 1 arn a Samii i, a Samiri, a Samiri,’ J occurs. 
Pray be pleased to correct it and to set aside what may be fit for 
reproduction. May you remain in health.'’ 

Among his letters was the following regarding the emperor’s 
seal with its die containing the names of his majesty’s great 
ancestors as far as the lord of the ( fortunate) conjunction (Timur), 
which he wrote and sent to me. 9 

► “ 0 outstripper of the swift runners of the subtleties of sciences 

iu difficulties arising in the assemblies of the noble and the learned, 
shooter of the arrows of boundless knowledge from the bows of 
perfections against the globes of the hearts of high and low. striker 
of the disavowing ordinances with the swords of brilliant proofs, 
and opener of the doors of the obscurities of truths with the 
keys of convincing arguments ; how art thou in this age, on every 
day of w'hich people of penetration have known the signification 
of * on that day rIiaU a man fiy from his brother and his mother 
and his father ? ’ 8 Verily the object of the gaze of the aspirations 

third letter to Badaoni, vide infra , 492. All the complimentary epithet* 
and similes in this letter are applied to Badioni. They are even more 
fulsome than is usual in Indian letters. 

I Vi<U aupra p. 480. « 

* The following letter is in Arabic. 

U + * gtf » ki ' ' O' 
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of the people of this age is the defects of others. Verily the 
brethren of this age are searchers after the faults of others, and 
they do not regard their own faults ; and this is owing to the 
hardness of their hearts, and the dulness of their hearing, and the 858 
dimness of their sight. ‘ Their hearts and their ears hath God 
sealed up and over their eyes is a covering .’ 1 How, therefore, 
should they know their own affairs, much less those of their 
brethren ? And they are excused for they are led astray into 
this error. And tell me of thyself, of thy rouI which is angelic 
in its disposition, in its goodness and purity, and, like the sun, 
diffusing rays and bright light, incomparable in natural and 
acquired talents, comprehending the truths both of creation and 
of creation’s God ; an epitome of precious and world-wide perfec- 
tions ; may God most High preserve it from all ills which can 
affect the body and all calamities which can befall the soul, with 
a perpetual and ineffable protection; and may the raised dust of 
detriment not settle on the skirt of its perfection. My employ- 
ment from the lsf fii’l-IJtjjah i* to the end of UuhVn-l^awwal * has 
been the engraving of the seal of the just king, the perfect 
IQal'ifah* on which are engraved his sublime titles and the names 
ot his exalted ancestors as far a* Amir Tinifir, the lord of the 
(fortunate) conjunction . 6 The seal is wide and round and 
contains eight circles, one in the middle, and the rest, clustered 
around it.” * 

The following is a copy of a letter which he wrote from Lfihor 
to Shaikh Umam Ya‘q&b of Kashmir : — 

“ It is not my heart alone that is the abode of longing for 
thee. 

In desire for thee all the members of my body have become 
hearts.” 

1 Qur’ln ii. 6. 2 * * * The twelfth month. 

» The third month. ♦ Akb«o. 6 Vide p 432, not* 4. 

* The circle in the middle was for Akhar'n name, atid the seven circlet 

round it were for the names of his ancestor*, vu f 

(1) Humiyim, [2) Bibar, (3) ‘Umar Shaikh Mirzi, (4) Sulfin Abu 8e‘id 

Miras, (5) Sulj£n Muhammad MIrzK, (A) Jalalu-d-din Miiln Sbib, (7) 
Qutbu-d-din Amir Timtir Gtirjrin, Qihtb'Qirin. 
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*■ 

. Why should I complain of the power 1 of the spells of this old 
enchanter* sitting on a throne, wearing a patched robe, and 
dwelling in a lofty temple, who has, by the power of his magical 
incantations, brought the whole universe, from the fish* to the 
moon, into his blue glass bottle, and, having closed the mouth of 

that bottle with wax from the candle of the moon, has sealed it 

Sfifi 

ovv with so many thousand seals that the foot of flight hsB no power 
to step from within it, and there is no hope of the hand of any 
helper from without reaching those within P 

T have uttered many cries bat no one comes to my assis- 
tance. 

It is as though there were nobody in this turquoise vault . 4 

Perforce, therefore, I remain in the bonds forged for me from 
eternity, and place my head on the threshold of discipleship. 
And, since the country and the king are alike in this condition in 
relation to fate, it is evident that mankind in general, much less 
a solitary individual, can have but little power to move hand or 
foot, in those bonds, or release himself from durance in its prison ; 
unless it. be a perfect religious leader and perfected guide, sided 
in various ways and by different means by divine guidance and 
divine inspiration. Such a man*’ might, striving with the strength 
of divine assistance, and the aid of boundless struggles and 
ecstacies, free himself from this most dangerors of places, this 
most difficult of situations. But, in truth, in these days there 
is, save that incomparable one of the age, whose nature is 
endowed with auspicious attributes, angelic qualities, and holy 
signs of God’s handiwork, who is a revelation of the marks of 
the mercy of Providence (His power is honoured), no perfect 
knower of God illuminated and adorned by the qualities described 
above/ 

l 1 believe the text to be corrupt here. Tt runs y (Jb A* 

CthpOjgi, literally ' why should I complain of the hand of the lamentation of 
the spells, etc.* My translation is conjectural. 

* Pate. • 

3 The fish on which, nccordinK to Pastern fabulists, the world rests. 

♦ The sky. 

!i MS. (A) here inserts the passage mentioned on p. 490 note. 
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1 hope that your holiness will, by your exalted 1 regard, free this 
hopeless prisoner in the bonds of the body and of outward forms, 
who is a unit not beyond the pale of human kind, from all bonds 
contrary to the laws of the prophet and intrusive upon the faith 
of the chosen one (on him he the most excellent ot benedictions 
and the most perfect of blessings) and that you will sometimes, 
when you have leisure to think thereon, call him to mind in 
prayer for his attainment of his outward and inward desires, 
for his happiness both in things seen ami things unseen, and for 
the accomplishment of his objects both in matters pertaining to 
the world and in matters pertaining to God ; for there can bo for 
him no other means hut this of arriving at God and at. the firm 
rope of the manifest religion. He hopes that God (He is praised 
and exalted), will, of His favour and perfect, clemency, protect 300 
and guard your holiness, with your dear sons and your honoured 
friends, from all the snares of the world ami misfortunes of the 
age, and will preserve you over those who love yon tmly ami 
those who follow yon sincerely.’’ 

CXLVI1I Nasi Hi/ 

He was that Jamal Khan, son of Shaikh Mangan of lindaon, 
who has already been mentioned, ljo was a young man of perfect 
orthodoxy and well known for the beauty of his form and his dis* 
position. It may be said that love for him was t.ho cause of the 
author’s settling in Badaon. Had he ?iot been transitory as the 
rose he would have left behind him many examples of his |>oetry, 
hut death gave him not the opportunity of acquiring accomplish* 
nients. 

The following verses are his : — 

“ Hear this well-weighed saying from one who was nurtured 
on love, 

* He who dies of love is bettey than he who lives without 
love.’ ” 

according both MSS. Tin* teit In*" ■A which doe* not 

accord to well with the context . 

* V vie xujiro, p. note 

63 
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“ My dark-eyed beauty, thou hast smitten me with a wound, 
whilst thou wert riding 

I take delight in this love, for thou hast mortally wounded 
me. 

In imitation of that opening couplet by the EJan-i-Kalan, 1 
which begins— 

“ In my youth the harvest of my life was neglected in 
ignorance.” 

He wrote— 

“ Each Sulaiman who did not estimate himself less than an 
ant 

Has at last gone away, as dust on the wind, and his wisdom 
of Sulaiman 2 * has passed away.” 

CXLIX. NiHXNi. 8 

She "was but a woman. 4 She lived in Agra and was the 
mistress 5 * * . of Mahisti of Hirat. The following opening couplet 
is by her :— 

361 “ I have found the day of grief and the night of pain to give 

little ease, 

I have experienced much grief in these days.” 

Although the poets of the age have all attempted to answer 
this couplet non® of them has equalled it .— 

l I’idr p. 396, note 1. 

* The word used here (Sulaimdni) is not easy to translate. It 

Ramifies, for want of a better word. ‘ Solomonship,’ i.e. all the wisdom, 
majesty, etc., which were nssociuted with Solomon. 

s Nihtin menus 4 hidden,’ and is formed into a takhnlluf by the addition of 
the yd-yi^Hwbat. Poetesses in the East generally assumed some suoh fa&Aal- 
jut } u.j/. Akbar's second wife, Sultan Salima Begum, Jahiugir’s wife, Nur 
Jahan and Anrangzib’s daughter, Zibu-n-nisi, all wrote under the tatballuf 
of Mal&fi (* concealed ’). # 

♦ (‘ weak woman ‘ }. The expression does not necessarily mean that 
she was ailing. It is o*e of kindly contempt. 

• djjjj It may possibly mean 1 wife,* or *near relation,’ but I do not 

think that Badnoni would apply the term to a wife, and I know of no au- 

thority for the latter meaning. * 
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What manhood is this, that cannot oope with a woman P 
Her son, Ja‘far by name, is now an A^adi in Kashmir" and 
has been appointed to the service of the Mir-t- Knkr. He 
is an able youth. 

CL. NajAtI of GiriN. 

He came to Hindustan and died here. He was proficient in 
poetry, and in the composition of enigmas. The following coup* 
let is his 

“ 0 thou in whose absence my heart runs through fire, shed- 
ding its blood 

Without thee I am sometimes visible in water (tears), 
sometimes hidden in fire.” 

The following couplet is an enigma on the name Abab : — 

“ Thy heart has not solved my difficulty. 

Fie upon thy heart, for my heart has become water." 

CLI. Mru.X Nuvipf.i 

He has recently arrived at court, and is in the service of the 
Khankfeanan.* The following couplet is his 

“ That fate which wrote the recot d of the sins of the wine- 
bibber 

Wrote also in the margin the good news of the Lord’s 
pardon." 

GUI. Nai:‘i.8 

Ho gives himself out to be one of the descendants of his holi- 
ness Shaikh Haji Muhammad of Khabftsh&n, but his conduct be- 

1 Tide nwpra No. OXLVI. 

The author of the T abaqat hag evidently confuted him with the poet there 
mentioned, for he attributes to the only Nuvidt whom he mentions the coup- 
let given here, end says of the poet, ' He was for r long time Hi the im- 
perial oourt. * 

* Mirra ‘Abda-r-Raljim, son of Bairim KJjan. 

8 Nftu'i i« thus described in the Xm-i-i4Jfc6arr (i, 656) * Xnu‘i of Mashhad 
is a poet of talent; if sharply spoken to be writes well,’ Mulls Muhammad 
Rift came from Khabushin. near Mashhad. On his arrival in India, say* the 
Jfa’Igtr-t RaAimi, he foundfe patron in MirUa Yusuf Khan of Mtfjghad, 
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lies his claim. He is now in the service of the youngest prince. 1 
302 The following verses are by him : — 

“ I am Nau‘i the wine-bibber, and after ray death 
My blisters will fester like the sun.” 


“ Nau‘i’s sorrow arises not from pain and grief 
But from the exiguity of his stomach.” 


“ Again has my desire taken the road, 

That road in which even Khizr fears to walk, 

The flowers of the plains about it are thorns of eyelashes 
The stones in that road are the skulls of men.” 

CLTIl. Niyaz?.? 

Ho was a native of the pleasant city of Najar, but he comes 
of a base stock. He was quarrelsome and impudent, and confirmed 
by his behaviour the general belief regarding the character of 
poets. He was well skilled in the nrts of poetry and prosody, in 
the composition of enigmas, in history and all other minor branches 
of knowledge, and has written treatises on these subjects. On 
the first occasion ou which he paid his respects at court to the 
late emperor he stepped towards him at the levee with his left foot. 
As his late majesty was very punctilious in such details of eti- 
quette he Raid, ‘ The Mulla is left-handed ,’ 8 and commanded him 

Boon afterwards entered the service of the Khankhauan, and stayed with him 
and prince Daniyll at Burhanpur. For his 8aqirnmn the Khinkhinan gave 
him an elephant and a present of ton thousand rupees. Ife algo composed 
several odes in praise of the prince. The Khizuna-yi-* Amira «nys that hig 
mn/tnavi entitled Siiz-u-Gud&z is quite sufficient to establish his fame as a 
great poet. Nau‘1 had not arranged his qafidah o and gbzal* in the form of 
a divan when ho died at Burhinpur in a.h. 1019 (*A.n. 1610). 

! Sultan DAuiyal. 

* Niy&zi is thus described in the Tnbaqdt. ‘ Mulla Niyazi of Samarqnnd 
spent some time in tho service of the emperor HumAyun, and then entered 
the service of the KhaUfah of God (Akbar). He spent most of his life in 
Thstha. He was well-acquainted with the art of poetry, and wrote books 
on most arts.’ 

w * 

S The text has Ou»t ^ JU with a variant It*. The 
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to be led out and again brought forward. After the dommand had 
been given for him to be seated he began to talk lewdly, obscenely, 
and foolishly, and fell into an argument with Mulla Bikasi. 1 To 
Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hayy the £adr, 2 who took the part ot‘ the MuWl he 363 
said, ‘ What shall I do ? i am friendless. The face of a friendless 
man is blackened ’ ; * and when IQjwaja Husain of Marv, 4 on 
whom rested some slight suspicion of infamy, supported the 
other two he said, ‘ J£b waja, what occasion was there for your assis» 
tance r* * 6 His late majesty, much vexed and annoyed by this 
churlish behaviour, rose and left the darbUr , but, in spite of his 
annoyance so great was his clemency that he would not consent to 
Ntyazi’s being injured or harassed in return for his evil aud beast- 
ly conduct. The reason for Niyazi being turned out of Transoxi* 
ann was an ode which he wrote, of which the closing verses run 
as follows : — 

“ That is not the ciepuscule that appears in the sky ; it is my 
rosy-coloured wine 

I am a debauchee swilling the lees, and the goblet of the 
sky is my cup. 

Since Niyazi lias become the king of the age in the king- 
dom of eloquence 

The name of Jam! has been obliterated, and that of Niyftzi 
is in its place.” 

It is said that he was one day reciting this ode of his in a ga- 
thering at Thatha and there happened to be there a copy of the 
divan of his holiness the 3/nulnvi. * It was opened at random and 

latter is correct. Niyazi seems to have committed a serious breach of court 
etiquette. • 

1 Vide p. 268. * Vide p 37s. 

A (hi.Juw) means * friendless’ and (bi-kani) ’ frieudlessneas ’ 

or * a friendless man.' 'J'ho last sentence o< this speech might be translated. 

‘The face of Bikasi is blackened and it was this that Niyi/.t intended to 
convey. 

♦ Vide p. 248. 

6 This speech suggests a most obscene double entendre, having reference to 
Igkynja Hnsain’s reputation. It may b« translated, * Eunncho, quae occasio 
est praebendi teipsnm amplexibus eorum * 

* >.«. Jitni. 



on the page at which it opened this opening couplet was 
written : 

“ Regard the sky as a cup which is upside down, empty of 
.the wine of delight 

To look for wine from a cup which is upside down is the 
mark of a fool.” - 

Niyazi olim Fusunium poetam in somnio vidit et putavit se in 
barbft ejus minxisse. Poeta quidam hos versioulos recitavit, 
‘‘Niyazi B’asunium in somnio vidit. 

Et barbam ejus aqua ex amphora aspersit. 

, *Si autem minxit Fusunio opprobrio ne tribuatis, 

Canis, si minxit in rubo, minxit.** 

964 The folio wi fig verses are by Niyazi : — 

“ 0 silver- bodied one, thy locks curl over thy flaming cheek 
For when a hair falls on the fire it twists and curls.” 


“ Since I cannot go round the head of that tyrannical beauty, 

I bring her image tp ray sight and ever go round about it.” 


“ It is not from the breeze that her shift is in motion, 
The grace of her body has given life to the shift.” 
He died in Thatha. 


CL1V. NAm!. 1 

This is the poetical name of Mir Muhammad Ma‘?um Safari, 
the orthodox and noble son of Mir Sayyid $afa‘i, who was one of 
the great Sayyids and respected elders of the city of Bhakkar. 

I Mir Muhammad Ma‘?um in mentioned in the Tabaqit ns a pious young 
Man and a friend of the author’s. He belonged to a family of Tirmigi Say- 
yida who, two or three generations before his time had left Tirmig in Buftiri 
and settled in Qandahir, where his Ancestors were trustees of the shrine of 
Blb& Shir Qalandar. His father settled in Bhakkar and reoeived favours 
from Snhsn Mahmud. After the death of his father poverty oompelled Mir 
Muhammad Madura to leave Bhakkar and he went to Gujarit where he was 
introduced to fQ)Waj* Ni&smu-d-din Ahmad, author of the Tabaqit , then dlvin 
of Gujarit. He was also introduced to gjjiliab Khan, governor of Gnjarit, 
and was reoommended to Akbar for a manfab. He served in Gojarftt in 
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Mir Muhammad Ma‘aum is at present enrolled among the am in* 
of the empire, and holds some appointment in the imperial service 
in Sind and Qandahar. He is very strict in religion, in piety 
praise and prayer, and in reading the Qur'an, and somebody once 
said to him, ‘ One cannot do without a director in these duties 
You should get a director and receive instruction from him, and 
you can then take your leave of him. 1 Nami replied, “ 1 have 
at present two or three directors, what need have I of another ? 

My first director was his majesty, for this reason, that when I 
came 1 from my dear native land to the capital I was so filled 
with the pride and aspirations of youth, which are the sources of 
extravagant hopes and desires, that l could not bring myself to 
consider the acceptance of anything so humble as a commander- 
ship of a thousand, or even of two thousand. When I arrived 
at court I tasted the sticks of the ushers and mace- bearers who 365 
keep order, and had to endure insults, and when, after a long 
*period of expectation, his majesty honoured me by bestowing on 
me a command' of twenty men. all my extravagant claims took 
wings to themselves, and I, recoguizing my proper rank and place, 
resigned myself to God’s will, and bowed my head in acquiescence, 
and was at peace ; and there is that proverb, “ Although 1 strug- 
gled much to become somebody I became nothing, now I let myself 
alone in order that I may become whatever 1 am to become.’* 

a .ik 1584, and was present at the iight of Maisana, and in the Hnal expedition 
against Mn^affar in Kaooh. In the fortioth year ho was a commander of two 
hundred and fifty. Akbar became vory fond of him and sent him in 1602 as 
ambassador to Persia, whore he was well received by Skill 'Abbis. On his 
return from Persia in 1606 Jahangir sent him as amin to Bhakicar, where he 
died. It is said that he reached under Akbar the command of a thousand. 

He was skilled as a com poser ‘and tracer of inscriptions. He was best known 
as a poet and historian. He composed a divan , a matnari entitled Mn'danu-l- 
nfkdr in the metre of Ni&in^'s Makhtanu-l-narar, the Tdri(&-u8ind, dedicated 
to his son, and a short modioal work called Mufriddt-i-ma tumi. The Riydfu,- 
th-Skt a'ara and Taqi’s Tazkirah say that he composed a JfoiTiMah, vi*. .—-the 
nwfnovi already mentioned, the //jwh-u-AT^z corresponding to Nijfimi’s 
U’Zulai&a, the Pari-furat to the Laild-u-mojnun, and two others in imitation 
of the Haft Paikar and Sikandarndma . » 

*1 The words from “ my first ” to “ I came ” have been most carelessly 
omitted from the text, though they are in both MSB., and the whole passage 
is nonsense without them. 
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“ I am not grieved that my affairs have not turned out well 
but have turned out ill, 

‘ It will be, it will be ’ n'ever comes to pass. Say 
‘ Be not,' and see what comes to pass.” 

No other religious director could possibly have given me better 
direction than this. My second director was Mir AbQ-l-G^ais of 
Bukhara, 1 who in rank and dignity was many degrees greater 
than I, for until the time when I made his acquaintance, if my 
horses missed their corn and. grass for one day I would be so 
vexed and angry that T would turn my head away from every- 
body, and not speak a word to any one ; but after I fell into the 
company of the Mir T observed that sometimes, for three or four 
consecutive days, there was neither corn nor grass in his stables, 
nor the smoke of any tire in his kitchen, and in spite of this 
state of things, he was so cheerful, merry, and jovial that no 
suggestion of hit indigence and actual want was conveyed to # 
anybody, and nobody was in a position to talk about his affairs. 
Wealth and want were always alike to him. 

Take refuge from the shocks of fate among those tfufis 
Who grieve for existence and rejoice at non-existence. 

366 I then began to console myselfby the thought that if times were 
so hard with this great man and yet made no difference to him. 

I had a much better reason for being cheerful and happy, seeing 
that 1 had not a hundredth part of his state and pomp to keep 
up. My third director is a slave-girl bestowed upon me by the 
emperor. Quum enim, instaittibus vel diaboli insidiis vel desi- 
deriis natural ibus, me sentio, sive ocnlorum micantium sive libi- 
dinis indulgentiae causa, ad stuprum tractum, statim domum 
re versus cum ea rem habeo, unde quiescit cor meum ; et, corpora 
aquA lob), mundus Ho. And a director has no greater duty than 
that of restraining a person from unseemly and unbecoming acts. 

I he Mir is a most diligent student and has correct taste in 
poetry and in the composition of enigmas. He is high-minded 
and sublime in disposition. He has composed a dttrfn, and a 
masnavl * in the metre of the Yssuf-u-Zuimkhd (of Nizami). 

1 Vide JN3. * This was the //«*»., i-A«. 
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The following few couplets ere productions of his brilliant imagi- 
nation 0 

“How sweet it is to think that when I am beside myself with 
love thou wilt come to ask my condition. 

And I shall explain it at length to thee in the speech in which 
no tongue has part.” 


‘ When she saw my tears she concealed her smile 
It is clear that my tears are not without their effect.” 


In love there is an intoxication which revives tired lovers. 

In absence there is a subtlo delight which even union lacks.” 


“My moon-like beauty gave her message to the messenger 
with a laugh. 

The trace of that laugh still lingers in the message which she 
sent.” * 

He sent the following qafidah in praise of the prophet from 
Ahmad abad to me in Atak : — # 

“The scar of love which has been on my heart from eternity. 

Has been changed, by the blessings which even thy absence 367 
can bestow, to naught but pain. 

The flood* of fire which my heart in its pain heaved up. 

Has thrown confusion into the iemperanicnt of the earth and 
the age. 

The remembrance of my grief for thee gives me a taste of 
sweet sorrow 

The flavour of tby absence from me gives me an idea of the 
sweet savour of death. 

Happy is. he who has set his foot in the path of love. 

For he enjoys delights without #ighfc, and a love without arts. 

If thou find thy way to the Laboratory of Creation thou sbalt 
. see 9 

Both creation in action and love transformed to deeds. 

My disquiet has drawn me from love to madness, 

64 
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Until at length I have become, through thee, a byword for 
madness. 

I have poured from my heart so much hot blood that it has 
cast 

AH my life, entirely, and utterly, into a fiery slough. 

My love for thee has thrown a thousand knotty difficulties in 
my path 

But has not yet solved even one of the difficulties caused by 
thy absence. 

On the one hand the fear of death offers the intoxication of 
absence from thee. 

On the other the delight of reunion with thee offers me the 
fruition of all my hopes. 

Though the dead hnvo not risen the tumult of the resurrec- 
tion has arisen. * 

From the fire which lias flamed up from my heart. 1 

The eyes of a whole world are suffused with blood by that 
eyelash of thine. 

A whole people is sleeping in duNfc by reason of that, eollyrium- 
tinged eye of thine. 

In both worlds have I lighted the tire of madness. 

368 But I have not given in my ode a hint of the secrets of thy 
love. 

That heart which I had, steeped in the love of thee 

Is melted into blood and poured out on my body. 

From my grief in thy absence I have at the end of each eye- 
lash a cloud which rains sparks. 

I have in my breast a hundred heaps of Hre which burn in 
thy absence. 

The eyes of the age have no employment but to gaze upou thee 

The eyes of principalities and powers are smitten with love 
in thy service. 

I desire to be released frGm the hell of separation from thee 

By him who wipes out infidelity, who protects the faith, and 
who guides peoples in the right way. 


Literally, ‘liver.* 
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The king of Najaf, *AU, the saint, the king who passes not 
away 1 

He it is whom the cash of all the prophets has gained for the 
world. 

He is the moon from whom the sun receives hi« light, 

He is a lion beneath whose feet the lion of the heavens lies in 
the mire. 

His protection has thrown up a fortress around the people of 
the world 

From which, except by death and by the gale of death, no one 
can pass. 

If the arm of the sky should feel, even in a dream, thestrength 
of thy grasps, it would pluck from its joint 8 its withered 
hand. 

When thy majestic shout reaches a mountain range 

It reverberates, coiling liken whip lash about the mountain 
masses. 

If one dot of thegfi/ 8 of thy power could be weighed against 
Q&f (Cansasus ) 

The dot would take the place of l^af. and the scale of Qaf 389 
would fly up as high as Saturn. 

If thy hand should check the mins of eternity without end 

It would fall a thousand stages behind eternity without be- 
ginning. 

The tree of the sky is hut one leaf from the garden of 
thy power. 

The garden of the world is but hull a mound from the cul- 
tivated area of thy munificence. 

Thy age has so sweetened the disposition of the world 

That it is no longer possible to distinguish between poison 
and honey. 

* The text Ims | believe or to be I be correct rootling. 

* Literally ' root.* # 

* The word )** (‘ power*) begin* with the letter iqaf) which hat two 
dots. The poet men no to say that one dot from one of the letters of the 
word denoting ‘Ali*a power would far outweigh Monnfc Cnucasn*. 
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If thy auspicious glance should fall by chance on an onion. 

The world beside it appears less than an onion. 

In this thy age thy Zu-l-faqtir 1 explains to thy enemy and 
thy ‘Yea, verily * to thy petitioner the meaning of ‘Nay * 
and ‘ Yea.* 

If through thy mind there pass but the semblance of wrath. 

. Death trembles like a willow from fear. 

The sky of thy might has such width that the sun 

Would not wonder could be find shelter behind it as behind 
a lofty mountain. 

If thy dagger lend its tongue to the sword of discipline 

Woe be to the sky with its crooked dealings, its fraud and 
its many deceits. 

Since eloquence is decked as a bride for thy praise, 

I have decked her with striped garments of flowery speeoh. 

Woe to thee Nfimi, and woe to those who shall arise with thee, 

When the black book of your arts is opened before you at 
the resurrection ! 

I am hopeful of obtaining a mediator like the sun 
S70 On that day on which there shall no longer remain any 
shadow of hope, «• 

Him who is the rain from the cloud of God’s mercy, the cup- 
bearer of the Day of Resurrection. 

The greatest protection of the faith, and the lord even of 
death.” 

Quatrain*. 

“ One should sit alone with one’s self in the assembly, 

One should commune ever with one’s self, 

One should be both the nightingale and the rose of the 
meadow.* 

One should he distraught with one’s own affairs ” 


1 The 'award of ‘All. 

* ».«. * One should be both the nigh tingale which stags to the rote and' tUtt i 
rose which listen* to the song.' 
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“ Thou hearest the shout of departure from all 
Thou hearest the cry ‘ Come on * both before and behind 
All have made a night march to a distant halting place 
Whilst thou hast slept by the road and hearest but the sound 
of the bell.” 

/* 0 thou who desirest a glimpse of that Face, 

Thou needest eyes other than those in thy head. 

Dost thou wish to miss none of those Glances ? 

Thou must have eyes in the heart, and within them yet other 
eyes.” 

“The love ot thee is not to be bought by every buyer 
The price of one hair of thine is this world and the next. 

Thy love is not a rose which blooms in streets and nmrke/s, 

Nor is it such musk as is found in the perfumer’s shop.” 371 


“Those complainest of the defilements of the world. 

Find not fault with others, for thou, too, art one of the throng. 
Preserve thine own skirt from defilement 
Nami, for the two or three days which thou hast to spend on 
this midden,” 

“ In loving lovely ones one must accustom one’s self to madness, 
One must lead one’s soul to the endurance of separation. 

One must become as a bottle tilled with blood, 

And then pour one’s heart out at one’s eyes.” 


“ In our religion thou must ever be constant 
And keep the faith while in the circle of infidelity. 

This is the path of love of our beloved, 

To stand ever with the sacred thread of idolatry round the 
neck, and yet remain a Musalmau.” 

i 

‘ A rose-garden of beauty is the cheek of my enslaver. 

When it displays itself before my wounded heart 
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1 weep seas upon seas and worlds upon worlds of blood, 
l blossom with gardens upon gardens and meadows upon 
meadows of roses.” 

372 “On the day on which 1 arise, crying out for grief at her 
absence 

The hand of my heart is twisted in the skirt of separation. 
With those tears which are mingled with my heart’s blood. 

1 shed on my skirt the blood of two thousand hearts.” 


In the ocean of my heart a sea of blood is in turmoil, 
A hundred hells of pain are burning within me. 

1 shall strike fire into the structure of the world 
From this madness which burns within me.” 


Seek not a sweetheart lest thy whole heart turn to blood, 
Lest thou be not hers until thou art completely changed. 
Lest thou become distracted, arranged, and mad, 

Lest thou depart completely from the fashion of the age.” 


“ Although the seekers after His beauty are many 
Not every eye is worthy to catch a glimpse of the Face of the 
Friend ; 

Not all idolatry is worthy of the sacred thread, 

Nor is every head worthy of adorning the gibbet.” 


“ Every moment my heait arranges its thoughts of thee, 

And makes a thousand guesses as to where thou art. 

373 1 fear, my love, that the bird of my soul 

Will one day fly from its cage in the desire to be with thee.’ 


“ 0 thou who hast laden thy camel, 

Andhast fallen asleep, forgetful of the march, 
Wake, and set in the road the foot of search, 

For all have gone and thou too art of this caravan.” 
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• To-day the breeze has a scent of fidelity, 

As though it knew something of love. 

It has thrown my poor mad heart into a turmoil 
Perchance it has somewhere found cause to be disturbed.” 


* At times I weep ; at times I cease from weeping, 

Lest haply from somewhere I should hear thy voice, 

Not for a moment am I free from thoughts of thee, 
l sometimes fear that I may forget to draw my next breath.” 


‘ The eyes should know the meaning of grief, 

The heart’s pain should be set forth in weeping. 

In the breast should be sparks of fire instead of a heart, 
The heart, 1 instead of tears, should be in the eyes.” 


Every year, when the rose comes again into the garden. 
Joy and gladness come into the world : 

Outlie rose’s page it is easy to lead her faithlessness. 

For the nightingale breaks into lamentations.’* 

• 

One quarter of my life was spent in ignorance. 

One quarter of it was spent thou knowest how. 

One quarter of it was spent in folly and idleness. 

And one quarter was spent in grief and repentance.' 


• My heart is wounded in a hundred ways by grief for thy 
absence. 

In thy absence I feel that the tumult of the day of resur- 
rection is before me. 

I draw in my breath, hut exhale it not again, 

For between my lip and my Heart are more than a thousand 
hells.” 


374 


• Literally, ‘ lifer.’ 
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“ Every tear which I have shed from my eyes 

I have first mixed with the poison of my grief for her 
absence. 

I fear that at the resurrection a hell will arise 

From these tears which 1 have shed in her abseuce.” 

“How long wilt thou fill thy heart with wrath on account of 
one thing or another ? 

375 How long wilt thou make thy breast no more than a coffer of 

“ gold ? 

Thy business is not to make thy heart turbid ; 

Thy business is to make it as clear as a mirror.” 

CLV. Na^Tr! of NIsgiPUR. 1 

In graceful wit and clearness of intellect he is the equal of 
Sljlklbi of Isfahan. He is now in the service of the Kjankfianan, 

l In the fiabaqat Najpri is thus described, ‘ Manlini Nn^Iri is from 
NishiipGr and is not devoid of freshness of intellect. He has written many 
tasteful verses. He was formerly in the service of the Khftnkhan&n, bnt 
now he has gone to Makkah.’ Abu-1- Fail thus describes him in the Afa, 
‘ He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thonght has a door open for 
him. Outwardly he is a good man, but he also desires plans for the architec- 
ture of the heart.’ 

Muhammad flnsain Nsgiri of Nishlpfir left his home for Kishnn, where 
he held poetical contests with several poets, suoh hs Fahmi, Qatim, and 
others. He then went to India, where lie formed a patron in Mirza ‘Abdur 
Rahim, Khlnkhanln. In ad 1003*04 he went to Makkah on a pilgrimage, 
after which he is said to have beoome very pions. On his return to India 
he lived at Abmndabnd in Gujarat where he died in 1613. Jahangir says 
in his Tuznk (p. 91) ‘Some time before this (early in a.d. 1611) I had 
summoned to oourt Najiiri of Niablpur who is well known for his poems 
and postioal genius, and at present lives in Gujarat as a merchant. He now 
arrived and paid his respects, and presented to me an encomiastic qatidah 
in the model of a qnfidah of Anvari’s, in return for which I presented him 
with a thousand rupees, a horse, and a robe of honour.' Tho Ma'/ifir-i • 
Batumi says that Nsxlri was a skilful goldsmith, and that he died, after 
having seen his patron in Agra, in a.h. 1022 (a.d. 1613) at Abmadabadt 
where he lies buried in a mosque which he had bnilt near his house. Accord- 
ing to the Mir'Itul-i-'Alam he gave what he had to his friends and the poor. 
For the couplet written concerning him by the famous poet $i’ib see 
(Ain, 680 n.). 
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and is enrolled in that band of poets who are entitled gentlemen 
of tho suite. * In imitation of that qafidah by Shaikh Nigaml of 
Ganja (may God rest his soul,) which begins, 

“ I am king of the kings of learning, by means of the excel- 
lence of my grace of language 

The earth and the age hare taken on themselves the likeness 
of the sky,” 

he wrote the following qasidah 

“lean scarcely contain myself in my excellence when the 
wiue of my songs in its vat 

Rends the clothes on iny body, when sublimo realities seethe 
within me. 

Waylay me not with foolish stories, for, with the fire of high 
resolve. 

I desire to raise * steam from iny brain and my oyes through- 
out the night. 

I have become the trusted adviser of those who hasten towards 
reunion (with the Beloved) 

For I never return a boastful answer. 

I am the dog of the threshold, but all night 1 gnaw my collar, 

For the desire of hunting seiztfe me, not the intention of watch- 
ing.” 

The following verses also are by him 
“ Although for an age I have girt up my loins in thy 
what rank have I gained ? 

I should have become a Brahman had 1 so often girt 
with the sacred thread. ” 


“ I travel on a deadly road, not knowing to what end it may 
lead. 

From what has been said it will appear that Ntjjama-d-din Afymad, the 
author of the Tataqaf, who died on November 18, 1694 {vide vol. if, text, p. 897 ), 
some ten years before Nftctri left for Makkah has Anticipated Najlri'j pH- 
grlmage. It is possible that the short accounts of the poets in the TabaqH 
received some additions after the death of the author. 

1 The text has**?, bnt the sense demands ^ , 

65 


service 

n, y flelf 376 
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How shall the foot which has travelled this road ever again 
return to one's skirt ? ” 

* See the effects of my (burning) sigh, which has not yet 
reached my lips, 

And yet a thousand blisters from my heart are on the tip of 
my tongue. ” 

CLVI. KavI’I. 

Hisname was Mir Muhammad Sljarif. His brother was Mir 
Qudsi of Karbala, who wrote the following couplet 
•• Wonder not if 1 know not the taste of gladness, 

I, Qudsi, have never known gladness in ray life:” 

Nava’i came to Tndia and at once entered the service of the 
emperor. He lias recently died. The following verses are by 
him : — 

“ I am sitting in a corner, grieving over thy faithlessness 
And resigning myself to the hardship of separation from 
thee. 

For all thy wrath I will not move from my place. 

What shall I do ? 

For I have no confidence in thy familiarity. 

Thou art not, in the way of kindliness and fidelity that 
candle 

At the light of which the eyes light up with joy. ’ 

“ I reached no place, 1 traversed no road, 

But thou didst traverse my heart and reach ray heart.” 

“Sit down with friendly glances, and rise not up in wrath, 
rj Thou earnest late to inquire for me, rise not soon to go.” 

CLVII. NuvIdT uk NlsiiAi’C k. 1 

He was a ntan of considerable attainments, and was highly 
regarded as a poet. •> His death occurred in the city of Ujjain in 
the province of Malwa in A.H. 973 (A.D. 1565-6b) while he was on 


l Vidt p. 478 
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his way to perform the pilgrimage. The following verses are by 
him :-r- 

“ If my rose-coloured tears have marked the ground with 
purple stains 

They cannot be removed, for these are the flowers of true 
love.” • 

“ The new moon on the night of ‘ fd wished to become the 
knocker on thy door ; 

It conceived from afar the desire, which was never ful- 
filled.” 

“ What delight there is in seeing thy face each moment 
What joy there is in coming, each moment, to thy street. 

Such a bond connects me with thee 
That it cannot be cnt by a hundred swords. 

Nuvidi, what hast thou gained from her ruby lip 
Save the biting of the finger of regret,” 

CLVTH. N ass ill ok TabrI/.. 1 

The lustre of his poetry is vouched for by his trade, which is 
tlmt of an appraiser of jewels. ' He has a mind well adapted to 
poetry and has composed a dtviln, which is well known. 

The following verses are his 

.1 nut> (tin. 

" She is a capricious beauty whose lips are full of wiles, 

All the clear-sighted are smitten with love's madness by 
her ; 

Is that a red turban which she has bound on her head ¥ 378 

Or is it the cord of my soul steeped in blood ¥ ” 


“ The scar of my love’s cruelty, which isonnn Ineast — 

Ah, call it not a scar! It lias long been dear to me.” 

“ How can 1 write an account of my condition on the page ¥ 
For the page is at once moistened by my tears, 

1 Nar.mi is not mentioned oithcr in the Ain or in the Jf 'abuqit. 
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The pigeon brought me thy letter and I live. I should have 
died 

Had iiot that bird of auspicious pinion brought me that 
letter. 

I shall write at length to her of Nazmi’s state 
But where will that careless cypress-like beauty cast an eye 
on the letter ? ” 

“ In the bath I saw Pari &hanum with a face like a fairy, 
Nay, I saw a spark of fire sitting in the water.” 


“ Prom thy theft of my heurt and thy subsequent avoidance of 
me it is clear 

That the sole object of thy friendship with me was the theft 
of my heart.” 

“ The down which sprouts on the lose of my beloved’s cheek 

Is ^violet which sprouts on a bed of tulips.” 

CL1X. Vuqu‘J or NIhhapOk. 1 

He was a relation of Shihabu-d-din Ahmad Khan 2 and his 
name was Muhammad Sharif. Alas, that such a noble 3 name 
should be borne by such a vile fellow ! For he was more heretical 
than any person who, in this brief age, was known by the same 

1 Muhammad Sharif Vuqti'i belonged, according to the Ma’isir-i-Rahim, 
to a distinguished family of Sayyids in Nisjiipur. His mother was the 
sister of Amir gh&hinir, who had been for a long time Assay-master under 
Sh»h Tahmisp 

2 A relation and friend of Akbar'B foster-mother, and one of the leading 
nobles at Court. He was commander of Dilili from the beginning of Akbar's 
reign and was instrumental in bringing about the fall of Bairam 

He was successively governor of yilwa, Gujarit, and Milwa again, and in 
A.D. 1578 was made a commander of five thousand. He died at Ujjain in 
Miilwa in A.D. 1590-9k His wife, Bibu Aglja, was related to Akbar'B 
Mother. She died in A.D. 1596-97. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 382; Badiom 
vol. ii (text), 86 et passim. 

3 Sharif means 1 noble.' 
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name 1 . He was not a BasQt^mni pure and simple nor a $abfihi 8 379 
pure and simple, but was betwixt and between these two sects 
damned by God and cursed by the people, and believed in cycles * 
and held the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, nay, he 
contended and strove for these doctrines. One day in Bhimbar, 4 
which is a city on the border of the highlands of Kashmir, he 
came to my lodging in order to ask me to accompany him into 
Kashmir. He saw some slabs of rock, weighing over thirty-five 
tons 6 each, lying about, and said sorrowfully. ‘ These unfortu- 
nates are awaiting the time when they shall put on human form.’ 

In spite of all these vile beliefs he has written qatfdahs in praise 
of the holy Imdms (may the acceptance of God he on them all), 
but these must have been written when he was young. In 
penmanship, letter- writing and Recounts he had wonderful skill, 
and although he was not studious he had devoted some attention 
to Arabic works on history and had acquired familiarity with 
their style. The following few couplets aro by him : — 

“In order that my lamentations in thy absence nmy notbetiay 
my secret, 

I pray that my weakness may utter no sound in th<* night of 
my sorrow.” 

“ How will shame allow me to raise my head w hen thou seest 
me ? 

For my love for thee has made thy name the talk of all 
tongues. 

1 Such aa Qharif-i-, Sarnmdi of I$f»hin »nd Sharif-i-Amuli f vide p. 340 
both heretic* in Badaoni’g eye*. See also vol ii (text), p. 245 

3 £ have not been able to discover what the distinctive doctrines of the 
S'lbihis were, bat they were evidently regarded by Badaoni «* vile heretics. 

For mention of the Batakhipaiii* vide p. 283 note 4 

8 That is to say, the changes of the natural kingdoms, animal, vegetable* 
and mineral, in various cycles. VuquTs remark on the rocks, which follows 
shortly, indicates the nature on his belief t on this point. 

4 A pargana town on a stream of the sntnc name in the Cinhat Dusb in 
the Panjab. The stream flows four miles N.W. of {Sujarit and eventually 
jdins the JaUlia ndld, a branch of the Cinsb. 

8 The original has ‘ a thousand mane each.’ A thousand mans art 3(f 
top*. 
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The torment of the stranger’s hai’d-heartedness has cast fire 
into my heart 

For though thou nfff ictesfc him a hundred time s he turns not 
to thee.” ______ 

“ Beneath the wound of thy sword 1 flinch not intentionally ; 

It may be that I give thee some knowledge of my 
weakness.” 

“ She reminds me of t lie restlessness which I suffer in her 
absence, 

One would think that once in the days of my youth she had 
asked me how I did.” 1 

“ For each one of the fair that I see I experience such ecstasies 
of love, 

That the fire of desire for her leaps into flame in my soul.” 

“ Kvery hour thou necusest me of sonic fresh fault. 

As thou see host only to vex me 1 wonder not at »this.” 

“ 1 wish not to he questioned at the day of judgment. 

For I fear that I should have to tell what I have suffered in 
my love for thee ” _ 

‘‘Thou vexest none hut me, and I am glad 

That thou hast such dealings with none hut me ” 

“ In the night of absence fi*om thee I suffer grief in a hundred 
forms, 

In the midst of the sighs and lamentations which my mouth * 
utters.” 

“One can sec from without the burning of my heart in my 
body, 

i 

1 The poet menus to nay that he oonhl hardly venture even to long 
his beloved had she not once shown him some slight mark of favour. 

* Literally * head.’ 
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As one sees ihe flame of a candle in a lamp covered with a 
shirt. 

I fell as one dead wben I bade thee farewell, 

That thou mightest know that in thy absence 1 have no deBire 
to live.” 

The following few couplets are from a qasidah which he wrote 
in praise of the Imam Husain (on him be peace) 

“ Whenever, from the fierceness of love’s tire, 1 burst into flame 
like a candle, 

The flame ever and anon beats against me like a moth. 

Since my love has assured himself of my fidelity and love he 
employs himself in cruelty. 

Would that I had never submitted myself to the \ iolenee of a 
test ! 

If I should heroine a partaker of the bounty of thy heart, 

It will be possible for me to convey » hundred talcs in 
one word. 

So common has the content of opulence become in the ago of 
thy magnanimity 

That the soulless body turns with loathing from the prospect 381 
of life eternal * 

When the weight of thy eomnmuds a fieri s the nature of l lie 
wind 

Even the light breeze oppresses the earth with the weight of 
a mountain. 

There is no king like me to-day in the kingdom of eloquence, 

Whoever doubts this let him test the truth of what I say l*y 
this Bismi'-llRh 1 which I utter. 

0 ye, beloved of the virgin of reality, when in> thoughts 
soar 

They display their beauty through the windows of heaven.” 

From another qasidah , ^ 

“ If cruelty is done by thee my heart cheerfully submits to it. 

i 

• l ‘ In the name of God,’ the formula used in beginning any work. The 
poet represents what he has said as merely an introduction to what is to 
follow. 
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# It may be that God will yet give thee a feeling heart. - 
I die of jealousy when I consider that love for thee 
Gives to eaoh heart which it enters pain eternal. 

By night when I light my heart with thoughts of thee 
The burning glow of my heart is a lamp to the 1 seven 
heavens.” 

He wrote this qnstdah in praise of her holiness the lady who is 
the shining one of paradise and the chief of women, 1 (may God 
accept her), but when it came to me in this form 1 found it to be 
one of his blasphemous compositions, and I have therefore not 
considered it right to quote any of the encomiastic couplets. 
Sharif’s death occurred in A.H, 1002 (A. D. 1593-94.). He left 
many valuable books behind him, but they were lost in the deep 
sea and found their way to the ocean which surrounds the world. 

CLX. VidI‘1 op HirIt. 

He was possessed of some attainments. He came to Hindus- 
tan and died here. The following verses are his: — 

382 “ The land of Ind is full of darkness, like the night of separa- 
tion. t 

Whoever has come hither regrets and repents it. 

Vida‘i, seek no gain from the land of India, but leave it. 

It is gain enough if thou carry thy life in safety from 
India.” 

In imitation of the couplet which runs: — 

“ Happy is that time when, gazing on thy face, I am beside 
myself. 

From time to time I come to myself, and ag&in and again 
I am beside myself.” 

He wrote : — 

“ It is not from wine at th»/ feast that I am beside myself, 

The cup kisses thy lip, and it is from jealousy that I am 
beside myself.” 

* ' M 

1 Fatitnah, daughter of Mobuntuad and wife of * All. 
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• OLXI, VlQl‘! OF HlRiT . 1 * * * * * * 

Elia name is Ibn * Ali, and he was in the emperor's seryioe, , 

The following verses are by him 

“ Thy brow is not furrowed from eoqnetry. 

The ocean of thy beauty is rising in billows, and this is the- 
reason of those furrows. 

Thou art still intoxicated with the wine of coquetry 

As is evident, my dark beauty, from thy arrogance. 

Why, like the candle, should I bring the fire of my heart to 
my tongue ? 

Since its fire is clearly to be seen iu the fiery sighs which I 
heave. 

What need is there of the new moon on the night of Id 

To thee, from the opening in whose sleeve the new moon is 
apparent ? ” 

“ Her two ruby lips have between them the water of life. 38$ 

True it is that whenever two who are friends to the death 
come together there is ever a life between them.” * 


“As no dust settles on the 'mirror so my heart is vexed by 
nobody. 

For I have ceased to hope for manhood from tho people of 
this age.” 

“ Happy is that state of intoxication which leads mo enrap- 
tured to thee 

And is so deep that I cannot be removed from thy street” 


l The TabaqUt mentions Ibn'Ali urtder the takiiHuf of Vdgiqi hat gives 

no information regarding him. The one couplet »f his there quoted is not 

quoted heio, so that it cannot be determined whether the V#|qi of the 

Tobeqdeis theYaqi'i here mentioned ; but Va*»q‘» is not improbably a copyist's 

error for Vnqi'i. 

* t.s. whenever two such friends meet there i* always between them the * 

thonght that esoh is prepared to give his life for tbe other . 9 

66 
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“ In my unrest I am ever seized by tbe dfesire of visiting the 
/street of that moonlike beauty. 

But the thought of her infidelities arrests me by the 
way. 1 ’ 

“ Her ringlet trembles on her cheek with the zephyr of ray 
sigh 

As the smoke of the candle trembles in the passing breeze.” 

1 CLXII. VaskI. 

His name is Mir ‘Abdu-’llah 1 and he is an excellent penman. 
He is the pupil of Sjiah Gdiiyas and Maulana Raqimi, and writes 
seven scripts. He is enrolled among the ahadis. Through his 
mother he is related to Mirza Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. He some- 
times turns his attention to poetry. The following verses are 
his : — 

“ Now that I have experienced the sweetness of loveV 
sorrow 

I enjoy a thousand bursts of weeping for every laugh of 
mine.” 

A quatrain. 

“ Where is love? For my viner self is dark as the darkest 
night : 

The secrets of God are hidden from my understanding. 

It may be that love will lead me to thorn, but, if not, 

Then is the ond of my journey far indeed from my lame 
efforts.” 

Another quatrain. 

“ If a poet form the intention of eulogizing thy greatness. 

His thoughts are imprisoned in his mind by t^e weightiness 
of the subject. 

In thy reign strife has so disappeared from our midst 

That the flame sympathizes with the cotton in its con- 
stancy, n * • 

1 Mir 'Abdn-Mluh is'mentioned in the Ain (i, 103) as one of the renowned 
caligraphers of the age. 

* i 9 . even the flame of the candle sympathizes with the wick. 



CLXIII. Va?lI. 

He was a facetious and jovial man. Leaving Tr&q he went on 
a pilgrimage to the Hijaz and thence travelled for India by sea. 
The sailors ran the ship into a whirlpool and disappeared in the 
sea of annihilation, but he, reaching the shore of safety, entered 
the dominions of (Ibrahim) Qutb §bah 1 2 of the Dakan. There 
he engaged in a wrestling bout with one of the wrestlers of that 
country, and threw him. The wrestler’s comrades, actuated by 
envy and rancour, put some poison into Vapli’s cup. The catas- 
trophe of his death occurred in A.H, 977 (A.D. 1569*70). The 
following verses nre quoted as a memorial of him 
“ My heart goes warily along its road, and I fear 
That some sorrow is following it.” 


“ My darling, thou art become so I iarsh- tempered 

That no one can surpass thee in harshness of temper.” 

CLXJV. V r L’QUFl of HirIt. 

He was originally known as Mir Wa‘iz (‘the preacher’) and 
whs a native of BadakhshfuT. He held stirring meetings for 
preaching. The following verses are his : — 

“ Though my head became the dust of thy path and he carried ggfl 
away on the breeze 

It is impossible that the thought of thy face should leave my . 
memory.” 

“ My heart is disturbed, ns are thy tresseR in the breeze ; 

Thou hast not undone even the smallest * knot in my string 
of difficulties,” 

1 Ibrihim Qutb §hah (A.D. 1550-1580) was the fourth king of the Qu)l> 
Bhjhl dynasty of Golkonda. Vide Historic Landmark* of the Deccan, by 

T. W. Haig, pp. 61, 217, 236. 

2 There is a play upon words here w r hich 'cannot bo reproduced in n 
translation. The words (‘ end of a hair ’) are nsed to describe anything 
very small 
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“ All at once I have become the whirlwind of the valley of 
grief, 

On account of my eyil passions I am become a vagabond in 
the world.” 

14 The tale of my grief and woe has passed all bounds, 

Love has come upon me and has made me his own from head 
to foot.” 

CLXV. VafIT of Isfahan. 1 

He was for some time in Kashmir, nnd then come to Lahor and 
was with Zain Khan Kuka* The following verses are his-: — 

“ Knock at the door of the heart in the middle of the night, 
for when the day appears 

, All other doors are opened, but this door is shut.” 

“ The real dearth of fidelity is this, that the lovely ones of this 
age. 

Set out the well-spread table and then drink the heart’s 
blood of the guest ” 

OLXVl. .HamdamI. 

He is Mima Barkhurdar, 3 w i, 0 has the title of Khan-i-^lam. 

1 According to the At ishkada-yuAzari Va fn'i belonged to the * Irniidiyyah 
Kurds, nnd was brought up at Isfahan. Ilia quatrains are good. Dnghistani 
calls him a Turk and kjuh that lie was at first an ironer of clothes. Fiom a 
defect in one of bis eyes ho wob called VofaU yi-kiir, or the blind Vafa’ 
DAghiotani adds that bis impudent flattery was proverbial. In the Aini 
(i, 692) ho is thus desciibed, * He possesses spaiks of taste. He wandered 
for some time in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of 
worldliness on bis shoulders.' 

* Vule p. 327, 

3 Mirz.1 fiaikljutdar was, in the fortieth year of Akbar’s reign, a 
commander of two hundred and fifty. His father bad been killed in a fight 
with the Bibar rebel Da I pat, who was afterwards caught and kept in prison 
till tho 44th year, when, oa payment of a heavy pi£hka*h be was allowed to 
return to his home. Bar^ardS r, howover, who wished to avenge the death 
of hiB father, laid wait for him, but Dalpat managed to escape. Akbar* 
was much annoyed with Bnrkjturdir and imprisoned him. He was released 
after the acoessioh of Jahaugir. and in 1011 accompanied an embassy to 
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He is the son of ITamdam Beg 1 who was one of the famous .iwfw 
of his late majesty. Hamdami is well known for his bravery and 
his goodness of disposition. He used to occupy himself with 
poetry. The following couplet is his 

“ See my heart, which has on every part of it a fresh scar 
caused by love’s madness ; 

It is an ocean of grief and everywhere in it there is a 3gg 
whirlpool of blood.” 

In imitation of that g&azal of Asafi’s, which begins : — 

“ My slayer closes her eyes at my dying gasps 

Until my heart longs with regret to catch her gaze.” 

He wrote, by the emperor’s order, the following 
“The arrow of that slayer came and passed through my 
heart, 

And the sear remains on my heart till the day of resurrec- 
tion.” 

Shaikh Faizi, at the time when this ghazal was under discuss* 
sion at Agra, wrote the following 

“ Place thy foot on it (my heart), s “0 slayer, as I gasp in 
death, , 

Tl*at thus 1 may have an opportunity of kissing thy foot.” 

At this time (Faizi) produced many gftaz<tl* of this sort from 
his diofin and dressed them up to suit the emperor's taste. 8 

Persia. The embassy returned in 1620 and Harkhnrdur was made a 
enmmaoder of five thousand On Hhahjiihan’it accession he was made 
governor of Bihar and a commander of six thousand, but was very soon 
removed from Bihir. In 1632 ho was pensioned off as he was old and given 
to opium, and received nn normal pension of one Utkh of rupees. Ho died a 
natural death at Agi a. Vide Ain -i-Akbari, i, 512 

1 According to the Ain-uAkhari (i, 465) Barkljiirdar’s father wag 
‘ Abdii-r-ltnhmnn Diildai. Hnmdam Beg was apparently his title. Duldai 
is the name of a branch of the Barlis tribe. 

* I am not satisfied with the rondir.fr of this verse, I believe that the 
text is corrupt or that some context is ieqnired to convey the exact meaning' 
tfr that it is an example of F»iYi*s peculiar Persian. * 

8 The subject of this sentence is not expressed. The sentence may 
rafer to Hamdami, but ita contemptuous tone suggests that Faift i a 
indicated. 



CLXVII. HajrU 

He is. descended from his holiness Shaikh Jam, (may Cod 
hallow his tomb). He was very pious, chaste, and pure, and had 
an angelic disposition. He has compiled a divSn consisting of 
five thousand couplets. The following verses are some of the 

products of his genius 

• A quatrain. 

“ 0 Rose to whose skirt no hand can reach 

We love Thy name and are intoxicated by Thy perfume ! 

This is the marvel, that Thou art present and yet absent * 
from our midst 

Thou art invisible, yet all that is visible is from Thee ! ” 

An ode . 

“ It is the singer of the morning, joy-diffusing, that awakens 
desire in our hearts 

The nightingale of early morn is welcomed as an intimate to 
the assembly of the Rose. 

Become by the height of love’s good fortune the humtl 8 of the 
lote-tree of Paradise • 

. For the gurden and the scenery of this village (the world) 
oppress, the spirits. 

Wash thy mouth with the water of repentance from the dregs 
of f hy sins, 

For thy life has been spent in transgression and the time for 
restraint lias come. 

Put on the breastplate of worship, for, ambushed by thy 
life’s way, 

The robbor of thy time stands to meet thee, 

With his blood-shpdding sword in his hand. 

1 Thill poet is not mentioned ii^ the Ain or in the fabaqat. Mr. Bloch* 
mann, referring, on p. 622 of rol. i of the Ain, to another poet bearing the same 

ukhalluf, styles him 1 * * 4 H\jrt.' I prefer to connect the tathalluf with^^^ 
(hajr) rather than with v** ( hijrat ). 

8 i.e. invisible. This qnatrain is $i/i*istio— The 4 Bose * is Qod. 

8 Fid* p. 311 note 2. In this ode again the 4 Bose * is God. 
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Make not this inn with two doors a palace for thine 
abiding 

For strife makes rents in its walls and the wind of death is 
keen. 

Hasan Hajri in beauty of verse and in the way of perfection 

Is the disciple of the wise man of Shiraz and of the saint of 
Tabriz/ 1 « 

Sweet is the season of winter, especially in the spring*time 
of youth 

If the rose of joy blossoms from the cup of wine/’ 


“ Happy was that night when the street of the tavern was our 
resting place, 

And the splendour of the cup-bearer’s form was the lamp of 
the assembly. 

The breeze of re-union with the Beloved gave us fresh life, 

Or it would have been difficult to live under the hand of 
separation.” 

“ In the morning, the time {or the rose and tho splendour of 
the tulip, 

The voice of the ringdove brought subtle truths to our ears.” 388 


“My lodging is in the street of disgrace, 

Its door is removed and it* wall is mined.” 

" • 

“ Yesterday l had a desire for the holy temple and made my 
way to the rose-garden, 

I went and walked around 2 * my loved one’s lodging.” 


1 'The saint of Tabriz * is Maalani Juli'ilu-d-din-i-ltumi, The identity 
•of * the wiso man of §hir&z * is not so certain. He 4 may hare been Sa'di or 

H ii fij5, probably the latter. 

* aity-b the ceremouial cir^umambulation performed tfronnd the Ka*bah 

at Uaklcah. 
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“ The rose’, perchance, came to the iose*garden from beneath 
my beloved’s arm 

For it lias the sweet perfume of her shift.” 

“ Whose spell-casting eyes have once more fluttered my heart r 

Whose ringlets, diffusing ambergris, have once more become 
the chain for my madness of love ? ” 

“ I fear that my hard-hearted love will wreck the affairs of my 
soul. 

Oh, may nobody have a love so hard-hearted as mine ! ” 

“ Who am I, fallen in the dust at her door \ A helpless one, 

A hopeless one, a friendless one, a destitute one.” 

“ Ah, vagrant heart, thou hast chosen thy place in the dust at 
her door ! 

Thou hast found a good place for thyself.” 

“ If thou desirest faithful friends. 

I swear by thy fidelity that,none is more faithful than I.” 

“ Desirous of being with thee for an age I have sought fo be 
with thee, 

When 1 found that 1 could not be with thee I accustomed 
myself to thy absence.” 

CLXVIIJ. HAshim. 

He was that Muhammad Ha^jini who was mentioned 1 in 
connection with 13 dram Khan, the Kbankhanan. Me was 389 
brother’s sou to Maulana Shah Muhammad Unsi.* He wrote 

t Vide vol. ii (text), p. 41, where HSshim is mentioned as having sold to 
Bairim KhAn for 60,000 tankas, a gum aftei wards increased to 100,000 
tankas, an ode which Hairnm afterwards palmed off na his own U&shim 
is there described as ‘ Ilishirni of Qandahir.' 

2 Possibly Mauliini ghfch Mu^-mimad of ghnhfthld, one of Akbnr's trans- 
lators. Vide Xin-i-AAtori, i, 106, 640 amt Badnoni, Vol. ii, text 696, 696* 
where he is described ns a man of depraved mind. 
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poetry Sometimes under the name of Sama’i ami sometimes under 
that of Yafi, but at last settled on the poetical name (Has]}im) 
which is now given to him. He had most excellent taste in 
poetry. The following verses are his : — 

“ 0 turtle-dove, whatever thou bewailcst in the garden 
Thou must surely be thinking on her cypress- like form. 

Like a sparrow I am caught in thy snare, 

And thou neither slayest nor releasest me.” 


“ I wander in the garden, when thy face is not before me, 
shedding tears of the colour of tulips, 

I sit beneath each rose and tears of blood stream from my 
eyes. 

In my grief for thee I nm filled with blood as ft flask is 
filled with wine, and I desire 

To pour out at thy banquet-like wine the blood with which 1 
am filled. 

1 shed not tears from my eyes except on the dust at thy 
door ; 

How shall 1 pour forth my honour in the dust at every 
door ? * 

Remembering her wlieut-coloumi face I sow in the plot of 
desire 

The grains of my tears which are the seeds of love's 
madness. 

I, Hashim, like the wine-flask, shed every moment red tenis. 
while I sigh like an organ thinking on her wine-coloured 

“It is not thy mole, 0 silver bodied one, that casts its reflec- 
tion in the wine, 

It is the pupil of my eye, drowned in my heart's blood 

» 

A quatrain, 

* “O thou whose ringlets are the fetters of my love-sick heart, 

I am distracted by those two ringlets like ambergris in colour 390 
and perfume. 

07 
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Thou didst say ‘ Die then of the pain of love for me ; 1 
It is an age since I have been dying of this love.” 

It has been said before that the Khankhanan, Bairam lOian 
bought one of his ghazals for a lakh of tankas. The ode was that 
which began. 

“ Who am I ? one who has dropped from his hand the reins of 
his heart. 

And has fallen by the hands of his heart in the road of 
grief.” 

His death occurred in the city of Lahor, in A.H. 972 (A. D. 
1564*65). 

Conclusion. 

This is the account of some of those poets, most of whom were 
contemporary with the author and were writing during the time 
in which he was writing, and whose divans are current in this 
age and are circulated as examples. As for those who have leapt 
from the net of this memoir and are here neither described nor 
indicated by casual mention, I make them over to those who 
shall lu*re. if tor set foot in the plain of existence, for this series 
(of poets) is as endless as the fcurhdn- i-Tat b iq *, and to compre- 
hend thorn all within the limits of one age, or one short space of 
time is beyond the limits (of any capacity) and beyond the ex- 
tremity (of its powers). 

A mils navi. 

“ Two couplets one day scared rny heart, 

As. the siugor was chanting them to his guitar 

Many Junes, Decembers, and Aprils 

Will come after we have become dust and bricks, 

While those who are now invisible to me 
Will como and pass over my dust.” 

Prnise be to God ! My pen, in its atrabiliousness, has, like a . 
madman, dealt drily ami coolly with everybody, and has poured 
out from the cup of its heart every drop of black bile which it 

l I take ting to be the name of a book. Tbe words mean ' the demons* 
trition of comparison, ’ 
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had in its spot of -original sin 1 * * * * and given forth from the columns 1 
of its fingers all that came to its tongue, so that (I am not sure) 
what those who come after we will say when, in their search for 
treasure 8 they have hastened k in the tracks of the crows’ feet of 
this impudent (pen), 8 or what answer I shall give in respect of 
itll my idle gossip. I fear that in accordance with the saying, 
■ Thou shalt be treated as thou hast treated others* they will deal 
with me as I have dealt with these poets. 

“ Thou hast called me a promise- breaker, but I fear 
That this accusation will be laid to thy charge on the day of 
resurrection.” 

But there is here a subtle distinction if the discriminating 
neglect it not, and it is this, that I have apportioned eulogy and 
execration according to the canon of the unmistakable sacred law 
and have bestowed praise and blame in accord an co with my zeal 
for the faith, and my case is similar to that of the boor who 
entered a company seated at table and began to oat without any 
regard to the others, and collected all the dishes round himself. 
One of the company said, ‘ Sir, who arc you, and why do you 
thus intrude upon us?* He replied, ‘1 am a Turk, and l am a 
•'orvant of the darogha , 6 * and I am hungry.’ But. if others, besides 
myself, should be jealous for the faith I shall not resent their 
criticism ; may, rather, my life is a sacrifice for those people who 
"hall apprise me of my faults. But if they be not jealous for the 
faith let them hang their heads and hold their peace; for in 
truth the bird of my pen, with its sharp bill and its sublime 


l (sin caidd) the black spot of oiigiml sin wli»«*l» lb** MiiHultnuni 

believe to be in every heart. 

' ruled columns. ' 

8 The text has and MS. (A) bus of m iih.-r of which cum I 

Miake sense, the reading of MS. ( £\), given us a vmiunt in the text, 

is correct. 

* The text has The vnriant giv*n th« text on th 

authority of M8. (B) is correct. 

6 Xf ^ £1). The letter I at the end of W is noUiu the text. 

* Prefeot of a town or village. In Indin, n police officer. 
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flight, is in the position of that beast 1 which shall come forth as 
the first sign of the Judgment Day, for it stamps on the • fore- 
392 heads of the circumstances of the folk of this last age the words 
4 this one is a Muslim/ or ‘ this one is an infidel/ exalting some to 
God’s mercy and setting apart others as accursed, and the saying 
of the prophet (may God bless and assoil him,) is clear on this 
point, ‘0 God, I have not blessed in my prayers any but him 
whom Thou hast blessed, and I have not cursed in my cursings 
any but him whom Thou hast cursed.” It is » eluted that that 
chief of the prophets (may God bless and assoil him while the sun 
and tho moon shall rise) invoked curses on the polytheistic ‘Arabs 
and on the chiefs of the Qiimish, and particularly on one 
mentioned by name, for a whole month after he had been 
slandered 8 by the wicked, and said, * 0 God, curse the infidels, 
who stray from Thy way, who make Thy prophet a liar, and who 
slay Thy saints. Thou art Lord of this world and the next. 
0 God, preserve me in safety, and join me to the pious !* And, 
since the end is but a return to tho beginning, there is, in these, 
days when the faith is exiled (for 4 the faith appears as a 
stranger, and verily, it has become as it appears*) every occasion 
for the constant recital of the* following prayer, 4 0 God, assist 
him who assists tho religion of Muhammad and forsake him who 
forsakes tho faith of Muhammad ! * 

The author of the Mirsndu-l-'llmd 8 four hundred years age 
uttered his complaint and said : — 

44 0 kings of the earth, hasten, all of yon, 

That you may catch the perfume which ‘is all that is left of 
the faith ! 

t'n e boast which, according to the Mnsnlmins. if to come 
fortli A 3 tho (Irat t»ign of t.he coming Judgment Day, touching the belie vets 
with the stuff of Mosc-t and marking tho faces of the infidels with the seal of 
Solomon. • 

2 The t*xt 1ms MS. (A) has OjAJ, which appears to be tho 

correct leading. * 

8 I regret that I have been unahlo to find mention of this book, or of 
the name of its«author. The meaning of the title is ‘a highway for (God's) 
servants. 1 
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Islam lias gone f,. 0 m your hands, nnd ye heed it not ; 

Infidelity has captured the world, and ye sleep ! ” 

Forsaking the custom of authors, who have in respect of each 
of their works, of whatever sort, a hundred hopes of favour from 
the age and from the people of the age, and, having dedicated a 
work to somebody, make it a means of being admitted to the 
intimacy of kings, of begging for rewards, and of attaining their 
objects I, without desire or expectation (of material gain but') 
seeking aid from God, trusting in Him, and firmly laying hold of 393 
the skirt of his universal favour and his bounty well-known 
in bygone times, have placed these, my first fruits, on tin* dish of 
speech merely for the sake of virtuosos among those to come, who 
may be desirous of, and anxious for, information regarding our 
times, that haply its flavour may please the palates of their souls, 
and also that some relish from the morsels on the table of their 
favour may become the lot of the palate of the compiler of the 
work, who is, ns it were, their gardener. 

If thou drink wine, pour a draught out on the ground, 

Fear not that sin which carries some gain to others. 1 

1 Rhall now explain what it \^as that, originally led me to 
collect these fragments. 8 Since a complete revolution, both in 
legislation nnd in manners, greater than any of which there is any 
record for the past thousand yea's, 1ms taken place in these days, 
and every writer who has had the ability to record events nnd to 
write two connected sentences bns, for the sake of flattering the 
people of this age, or for*f**ar of them, or by reason of his ignor- 
ance of matters of faith, or of his distance from court, or for his own 
selfish ends, concealed the truth, and, having bartered his faith 
for worldly profit, and right guidance for error, lias adorned false- 
hood with the semblance of truth, and distorted and embellished 
infidelity and pernicious trash until they have appeared to he laud- 

» 

t ie. ‘pour a draught, on the ground that, thone who arc d«»»»d nnd 
turned to dust may benefit by it.’ Tim conceit is A favourite ono among 
Persian poets amt occurs in the ‘tomb-song’ of Hafir? (odo 43 y, Jarrett's edi- 
tion), and freqnently in the quatrains of ‘Umar-i-Khayyim. , 

8 Literally 1 potsherds.’ 
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able, confirming the truth of the verse* * These an* they who 
have purchased error at the price of true direction : but their 
traffic hath not been gainful,’ 1 I am convinced that, the people of 
succeeding generations who shall see their false fables and all 
their unprofitable prolixity will, in accordance with the saying 
‘he who hears dispenses with the solution of his difficulties. 1 
with another class of men, regretful not in the least, ho per- 
plexed, and will expect and await (something else), and there 
fore, that the veil may be drawn asido, it is incumbent on me. 
who am acquainted with some, at least, of the affairs narrated, 
394 and have even been intimately connected with these transactions, 
to place on record what I have seen and what I have heard, for 
my evidence regarding these tilings is that of an eye-witness wlm 
is certain of what he relates, and does not spring from mere 
supposition and guess-work (* and when can that which is hcanl 
rosemblo that which is seen V) in order that, on the one hand, nn 
record may be an expiation of the writings, 8 past and present, 
which I have been compelled aiid directed to undertake, and, on 
t ho other, right may he proved to ho on the side of the Muslim'* 
and mercy may he shown to me. 

‘ Perchance some pious man may one day put up a prayer fm 
mercy for this poor wretch. 1 

And when I examine the matter well T perceive that this tough 
draft, and other rough drafts like it, have all the merits of fail 
copies, for, in conformity with the couplet. 

Reduce a word at once to writing. 

For words slip suddenly from one’s memory, 


Something, at least, of what the author knows whether by hav- 
ing Reen occurrences or by having heard of them, is fat once i 
entered in them and reduced to writing. At the same time, to 
eli ne such scrihhlings ns literary compositions can, to do no more 


l k/jLaJt lj>yU| Qur’an, ii, 15. 


2 Badnmu hoio reier* to th* works undertaken by him under the order* 
of Akbar, Ws. : — the translation of the Mahibharata and the compilation 
parts of the Tdri^i-Alfi, (vide lin-i-Aikiri, i, 104, 199, and Badaoni, in 
text), 3i0, 399. 
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than justice, be nothin# but mere boasting and vaunting, which 
are repugnant to refined natures, and so far am I from vain-glory 
and pride in this matter that I am ashamed of them, and if I 
should attempt any lofty flights regarding them this base coin of 
mine, this worthless and contemptible merchandise, my faulty and 
inappreciated style, is sufficient to refute and falsify my claim. 

In these matters nobody knows mo as well as I know myself. 

A Story by way of Moral. 

A fox said to a camel, *0 uncle, 

Tell me truly whence you come.’ 

The camel replied, ‘ ho, I come from the bath 
Where I have bathed my limbs in water hot and cold.’ 

The fox said, 1 You have fine proof of what you s iy, 

For both your forelegs and your hindlegs are very dirty,' 

It is now high time for me to raise the hand of supplication to 
the court of that Providence who lacks nothing and who cherishes 
his servants, and to ask of Him that which shall he most 
expedient for me, although His glorious majesty is fettered by no 
expediency. 1 shall therefore conclude with the fallowing supply 
cations, which are free from all s^aeiou.snc.ss and elaboration, and 
an* (therefore) not far from the assurance of a favourable answer. 

Supplications. 

0 King, look upon us with the eye of acceptance and mercy ! 
O Lord of all things, visible and invisible, compose us in tin* 
seeking of Thy will, and lemove from our way, and from the way 
of all Muslims, all disunion, disquiet, and perplexity ! Hcsfow 
Thy pardon and forgiveness on us in our time. Let Thy 
gracious favour and guidance both impel and lead us. Deliver us 
not up into the hands of our own disunion and leave us not 
to ourselves, neither entrust us with ourselves, but preserve us 
fiora our own wickedness, and bring our affairs and those of all 
Muslims to a happy conclusion in Thy pai don and acceptances. 
Pardon what we have done in the past and preserve ns from what 
wo would do in the future. 


395 
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Whatever Thou besfowest on Thy servant, bestow on him 
faith, 

Bestow on him adherence to Thy will. 

Forsake us not in Thy wrath ; let us not be occupied with any 
but Thee. Displace us not from Thy remembrance. If Thou 
shoaldst question us we have no answer ready, if Thou art angry 
we have no strength to abide it. From Thy servant proceed 
faults and lapses, and from Thee all pardon and mercy. 
0 Ancient of Days that changest not, and Glorious one without 
peer ! 0 Hidden and Omniscient God, Thou that hearest and 

seeat, that hast no need of description or explanation, our faults 
396 are many, and Tliou knowest and seest ns : grant unto us a good 
end, let us die Muslims, and join us to the pious; and bless and 
asJoil Muhammad and the race of Muhammad, and all Thy 
prophets and apostles. 

Look on mens though I wore entirely free from disobedience, 
Consider not mine offences, consider Thy mercy. 

Ward off from me all the evils of the age, 

Keep me afar from every evil that there is, 

So direct for rno all worldly affairs and religious matters, 
That I may bo free from want in loth worlds. 

By Thy favour Thou keepest me in safety 

From the calamities and tumults of these latter days. 

Thou aceomplishost the desires of Thy poor servant, 

Thou niakest me a partaker of worldly and spiritual bless- 
ings. 

Deliver mo not helpless into the hands of mine own lusts, 

But grant me protection from my dominant lusts. 

Send me not ns a beggar before any one, 

My begging is at Thy door and no other. 

Give me a portion of lawful gain, 

Give me a corner aparfc^from the worldly. 

Pardon and veil my sin, 

For it is Thou 'that, veilest and pardonest sins. 

Grant me knowledge of Thine eternal bounty, 

Free me from ignorance and error. 
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Preserve me from companionship with tha.utiworthy 
Cause me to meet with a pious and sympathetic friend. 

Set. my face on the road towards Thee, 

Free me from nil else but Thee. 

Accomplish not my desire in any object 
The end of which will bring me shame. 

No one but Thee knows what is for my good, 

Thou knowest my loss and my ptofit. 

Knrich me with the treasure of contentment, 

(Jive me ease in the joy of Rerving Thee. 

Incline me not to objects of thin world, 

Make my heart cold to such desires. 

So accustom me to thoughts of Tliee 
That I may think on no other but Thee. 

Open before me the door of knowledge of Thee . 

And in that privy chamber impart Thy secrets to me. 

Clive me a cup from the flagon of love 

And grant me, from that wine, a new intoxication. 

So fashion my inclinations to the world to come 
That 1 may no more desire the things of this world. 

Though death shall rend my upper garment. 

Let not the dust of this world settle on my lower gutment. 
When the sword of death cleaves my life, 

When ‘Azazil 1 shall resolve to accept the faith, 

Of Thy mercy cast one glance towards me, 

Open in my face the door of Thy favour. 

Declare to me the glad tidings of Thy grnc.iooN forgiveness. 
That I may have rest in the sleep of death. 

Giant unto me such power that, in that perplexity, 

My cross-examination 2 may he easy to me. 

1 Saf«u. 

* Aft*r a corpse is laid in the grave i^ is visitor! hy Mnnkir ami Nakir, 
two black livid angels, of a terrible appearance, who order the dead person 
ait upright and examine him as to his faith. It* he answer rightly they 
snffer the body to rest, in peace and it is refreshed by the air of Paradise, bnfc 
if not they beat him on the temples with iron maces. They then press the 
♦’arth on the corpse, which is tormented till the day of resurrection. 

68 
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When the people of this world set their faces towards the 
resurrection. 

And raise their heads in bewilderment from the dost. 
Captured, by their evil fate, in disobedience 
Their faces blackened with shame for their sins, 

When, in that confusion, in the beat of the Resurrection 
Cay, 

The rocks shall become water from the fierceness of the sun’s 
rays, 

When there shall not be, in all that plain full of grief 
Any refuge but the shadow of the Most High, 

Of Thy bounty, 0 Creator, Lord of many claims, 

Oast the shadow of Thy favour on my head ! 

When the balance of justice is brought, into the midst 
And the deficiency and excess of all shall be made apparent. 
When l shall have in my company mountains of sin, 

Beside which the mountains shall seem no larger than a blade 
of grass, 

It is not impossible to Thine illimitable mercy 
To weigh down the scale of my obedience : 

In that place of fear and confusion 

When the records of each one’s acts shall fly open 

And jny record shall be so black 

That it will be impossible to enter aiiy fresh sin therein, 
Wash my record with the cloud of Thy clemency. 

And, by that- washing, raise me to honour : 

When the tire of hell shall leap forth as a banner 
To draw to itself all the people of the world 
Pour, of Thy grace, some water on my fire 
And bring me forth purified from that fire. 

When over hell the narrow bridge 1 shall appear 

* the bridge 6vv r the midst of hell, which is here graph- 

ically described, must be passed bv h II after the Judgment. Muhammad 
and his Muslims will, With God’s aid, pass rapidly over its path, narrower 
aud sharper than the edge of a knife, but the unbelievers, following them, 
will lose their footing, and fall through the briars, which hedge it in on 
either side, into the flames of hell. 



And. the people shall raise a shout for joy, 1 * * * * * * 
That bridge, long as the dark nights of separation, 
Soul-melting as the sighs from lovers’ hearts. 

Narrower than a hair, 

Darker than the smoke of the night of separation, 

Sharper than a sharp cutting sword, 

Shooting forth tongues of flame like hell Are, 

If Thou take me not by the hand, woe is me, 

For the nethermost pit of hell will be my place ! 

I bring no goods with me but hope, 

0 God, make me not hopeless of forgiveness ! 

Piaise be to God, and thanks, that after all this smearing 
of nysclf with the smoke of the midnight lamp and all this fever 
of the brain I have gained freedom from this hasty work. Ah, 
how much distraction have I not suffered at the hands of these 
troubled times, before this valuable coin of time (to complete my 
work) and this priceless jewel (tho work itself) was obtained. 

Please God this work will, for a while, be preserved from the 
treachery of lack of preservation, 8 of faithlessness, or of evil 
guardianship, and will thus be safeguarded from the picking and 
stealing of the ignorant out-purses of this ago, and, being **on- 

1 .fclii. Joy docs not, at first sight, appear to bn an emotion suitable 
to the occasion. Tho meaning may be either that men will be overjoyed to 
see that boll is bridged at all, or that the devils in hall will rejoice to woo 

that tho bridge is so perilous, 

* Badaora hero declares his intention of keeping this work, the Mnn- 

tak^abu-t-Tavdriki, a secret. 11 is anxiety that it should not become known 
during liis life-time will be easily understood by anybody who 1ms read it- 

Ho designed it to be a counterblast, in the interests of Islim, to tho writings 
of Abu-1-Fa?.l and his elder brother Faizi, who had borne tho chief part hi 
leading Akbnr into the paths of religions speculation and had so far sue* 
Cfiedod in leading him away from orthodoxy as almost to persuade him that 

he was (lod. According to a statement in the Mt r'dlioUAlatn tho book was 

made pablio during the reign of Jnha'igir, who showed his displeasure by 
disbelieving the statement of Badioni’s children that they had not known 
of its existence. Badaoni’s work was certainly viot known in A.H, 1025 
*(A.D, 1016), the tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in which year the Afa’Afir-t- 

R<thim was written, whose author complains of the want <)f a history besides 
tho Tabarjit and the Akbnrnama. 
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sfcantly hidden under the protection of God's guardianship, will 
receive the ornament of acceptance, and no damage Will reach it 
from the evil eyes of squinting (rogues) of varying degrees,* »nd 
the hands of impotent (foes) will fail, to reach the akirt of the 
beauty of this creature of my wit, and whoever is not admitted to 
the knowledge of its secret will remain disappointed. 

A thousand thanks to the God of the worid. 

For that I have entrusted my jewel to one who can appraise 
jewels. 

It was the intention of my languid and secretive l 2 3 heart and 
my wearied mind to gather together the “ Key to the History of 
Kashmir* and the histories of the Kings of Gujarat, Bengal and 
Sind, with an account of the wonders of India, and to have them 
bound together in one volume with this, but that stuff did not 
match this, for silk must be joined witli silk. Therefore, on 
Friday, the twenty-third of the month Jamfidiu-s-Sfivi A. II. 
lOOt (March 5, A.D. 1595) I shortened the rope of prolixity and 
contented myself with writing this much. I composed the 
following verses with the object of giving, in an enigma, the date 
of its completion : — # 

Thanks be to God, by whose clemency this Selection 4 has 
arrived lit completion 

When I sought the date of it from my heart (ray heart) 
replied 

(It. is) a selection which lias no second. 

Praise be to God whose assistance has enabled me to complete 
it, and blessings and peace be on the best of mankind, our lord 

l Badaoni here does not hesitate to attack the highest. 

* The text here has jJeL» [safir) ‘a butcher,’ or ‘butcherly,’ which 
makes no sense. MS. (A ) has jL* ( sdtir ) which I have tiauslated. Badaoni 
apparently refers ngnin to his intention of keeping his book aRCcret. 

3 This was, apparently, the Hfstory of Kashmir, hasod on that of 
Mnllfi Shih Muhammad of Shfth&had, which Badaoni, by Akbar’s order, 
compiled in A.D, 1591. Pole vol. ii, text., p. 374. 

* The letters of the word ^UGil (‘selection’) have the following 
values, 1 + 50+ 400 + 600+ 1 + 2«ln5t. If we subtract the value of the 
second letter, 50, wo obtain the date 1004. 
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Muhammad, and on his family, and on his great companions, till 
the Day of Resurrection. 


The End. 


Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. 
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n 2, 197, 207 n 1. 252. 444 n 3. 

Mu‘inu-kl-din-i-FarftnkhudI.Khftja, 

218. 

Mu'izzi, Sayyid, of HirSt, 451 . 

Mu'izzu-’l-Mulk. Mir, 126 w 5, 127, 

228 . 

* Mulla Ghani, soo Arnani. 

Multan. 3 n 4. 47, 48 nn 6. 7, 50 
n 2, 52, 89. 93. 121 n 3, 141, 
143, 173. 

Munavvar, SJiaikh, 86. 

Mun’irn Kljftn, 254 n 2, 314 r» 1 
337 n 2. 

MvmVut , 5‘M n 2. 

Muntafckubu ’l-Lubab, A24 'A. 

Miintakhabu -t-Tawiirikli (refer- 

ences to Volumes 1 and II), 3nn, 
6 n 2, 9, 30 n 2, 31 » 3, 58 n 2, 
63 n 4, 68 n 3, 70 n 8, 74 » 3, 
# 75 n 1, 110 n 4, 113 n 2, 118 n 
2, 119 n 1, 120 nn 2, 5, 127 nn 
4, ^ 129* 1, 131 nn 1, 3, 4, 136 
n 2, 137 nn 3, 4, 141 n 3, 143 n 
2, 158 nn 1, 2, \61 n 3, 164 nn 
1, 2, 4, 166 n 3, 168 n 2, 172 nn. 
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173 n 6, 191 n 3, 198 til, 207 n 

1, 209 n 2, 210 nn 1, 2, 211 n 2, 
212 n 1, 213 nn 1, 3, 4, 215 nn 

2, 3, 216 nn 1, 3, 217 n 5, 218 
nn 1, 2, 219 nn 1, 2, 223, 224 n 

3, 225 n l, 226 n 3, 228 n 2, 229 
nn 1, 3, 231 n 3, 233 nn 1, 

2, 234 n 5, 235 nn l, 3, 236 n 

3, 242 n 3, 248 n 2, 265 n 4, 
266 n 2, 267 n 1, 288 n 1, 
269 n 1, 270 » 3, 280 nn 1,3, 
283 n 4, 287 n 5, 295 n l, 308 n 
3, 317 n 3, 326 n 2, 344 n 1, 
345 n 2, 350 » 4, 351 n 1 , 360 n 
2, 363 n 2, 367 nn 2, 3, 370 n 2, 
372 n 3, 374 n 1, 386 n 5, 389 n 
2, 396 n 1, 398 n 2, 406 n 2, 411 
n l, 414 n 1, 436 n 2, 438 n 3, 
442 n 3, 443 n 2, 450 n 3, 466 
nn 2, 3, 467 n 5, 468 n 2, 470 n 
1, 474 n 1, 508 n l, 512 n 2, 
513 n 1, 524 nn l, 2, 530 n 2, 
535 n 2. 


Muqim, Mir, 438. 

Muqiml, of SabzavSr, 471, 472. 
Muqtadir. the gbali/ah, 37 n 7. 
Murad, SultSn, 230, 248 n 2, 388 n 
1,441. 

MuradSbad, 3 n 1, 120 n 4. 

Murad! , of Astarabad, 451, 462. 
Murtaza-yi-Sharif, Mir, of ShfrSz, 
268 , 442 , 443 , 444. 

Musa, Shaikh, 137 n 4, 171. 

Musa, Shaikh, Qadirl, 141, 142, 
143. 

Musawl, of Mashhad, 465, 

Musawl Say y ids, 465 n 4. 

Muijhfiqi, of BukfcBrS, 452, 453. 
Mustafa, Miyan, of GujarSt. 
MuLaivwal, 109, 374. 

Mugaffar, Hakim, of ArdastSn 
237. 

Muzaffar III of GujarSt, 498 n 1. 
Muzaffar Khan, 433. 

Muzaffar Husain, MlrzS, §afavi, 
476 n 2. 


N. 


NSdiru-’l-Mulk, 292 n. 1, see JudS’I 
Naf&'iau 'l-Mafair, seo Tazkirah. 
NaghmSt i Da’iidi, 60. 

Najaf, 20, 239, 380, 473 n l , 503. 
Najar, 496.. 

NajStl, of Gll&n, 495. 

Naj&tu 'r-Ra&id, 54, 210. 
Najmu-’d-dm ‘Abdu-’l-GhaffSr, 
IraSm, 259. 

Najmu*’d din ‘Abdu-’llah, 230. 
Najnm-’d-din Muhammad, Say y id, 
242 n 8, see Q5sim-i Kshi. 

Nakir, 166, 533 n 2. 

Nalu Daman, 41J n 1, 422, 424 n 
1, 425 n 2. 


| Nala, 422 n 1. 

i N5ma yi-Kbirad-afza, 224, 249 n 2. 

| Nftrai, Muhammad Ma’sum, Mir, 
| tfafavi, 498, 499, 500, 501. 

I Naqd-i-Fusu8 , 163. # 

I Naqib Khfin, see OhiySsu-’d-dln 
’All. 

Naqshband, KhSja BahS’u ’d-din, 
| 37. 

j Naqshband! order, 119. 
j Naqshi, Husain, Maulftna, 480. 
j Narbada, 218. 

| NSmol, 44, 45. 

! Naslhi, Jam ft 1 KhSn, Miyah, of 
' BadSon, 493, 494. 
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N6$iru-’d-din, Shaikh, 123, 161, 
162. 

N&siru-’d-din *[7baidu-’ll5h Ahrar, 
see Ahrar, Khaja. 

Nasiru-’l-Mulk, see PTr Muhammad 
Khan, Mulls. 

Naekh-i-Jahanara, 259. i 

Navbat, 426 n 3. | 

Nau‘i, Muhammad Rizn, Mulla, ; 

495, 496. i 

Naurang Khan. 454. 

NavS’i, Muhammad Sharif, Mir, j 

271,510. i 

Nagtri, Muhammad Husain, Mau- 
lftna, of NIehapur, 392 n I, 508, 
509. 

Nagmi, of Tabriz, 511,512. 

NigSriatan, 259. 

Nihant, 494, 495. 

Nineveh, 192 n i. 

Niahada, 422 n 1. 

Nishftni, ‘All Ahmad, Mauliina. - 
480, 481, 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, j 
487, 488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 493? j 

NIahSpur. 7n 1, 220, 302 n l , 319, | 
324 n 1, 338 n 3, 473 n 1, 608, j 
510, 512. | 

Nlshapflri Commentary, the, 194, 
195. ; 

Niyabat Klian, 126 a 5. 

Niyazi tribe, 73. 

Niyfizi, Mullft, 496, 497, 498. 

Nig&m, QazI, of Badakhjhan, 214, 
374, 375, 409 n 2, 410. 

Nigim Shahi Kings, 438 n 4. i 


Nigami, of Ganja, the Poet, 394 n 
2, 411 n 1, 423 n 4, 498 n 1, 
500, 509. 

NigSmu-'d-dtn , Shaikh, of AmbethT, 
27 , 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36,37,38, 39, 40, 41, 132, 182, 
188, 189. 

Nigamn-’d-dTn, Shaikh, of Narnol, 
44 , 45. 

Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad, MfrzK (or 
Khaja), 1, 138, 144, 146, 146, 
152, 167, 168, 170, 187, 192, 193, 
199, 262, .273, 306, 307, 317, 361, 
374, 375, 390, 416, 436 n 1, 498 n 
1.508 n 1. 518. 

Nigarnu*’d din Auliyti, Shaikh, 16, 
363. 

Nizamu-'l-Mulk, of Jl’us , 358 n 2. 

Nizari sect. 413. 

Nu(|tn\viyyah sect, sec BaeSkhwft- 
ni sect. 

Niir Jahan, wife of Jahffnglr, 494 
n 3. 

Nur, Shaikh, Qutb-i-’Alam, 27. 

Niiru d-din. Hakim, 233 n 1. 

Nuru-’d-din Muhammad Tarkb*n, 
Mulla, 217, 218, 219. 273,274, 
275, 276, 277, 278. 

Nuru-’llah, Qu/i, of Shuahtur, 193, 
194, 195. 

Nflru-’llah Qasim Arsalitn, see 
Qasim Arsalftn. 

Nuvidi, Mullft, 495. 

Nuvidi, of Turbat, 475, 470, 477, 
478, 479, 4 HO. 


6 . 

Oudh, 34 n 4, 45 n 5, 46 n 6 101, 
| >88 n 6, 214. 


Ohod, see Uhud. 
Orissa, see Ufisa. 
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Padghah-ncima, 45 n 5, 237 n 4. 

Pad shah Qull, see JazbT, Padshah 
Quit. 

Pairavl, 271, 272. 

Pftk Pattan, see Ajudhan, 

PSnlpat, 43 n 4. 

Panjab, 66, 64, 81, 83 n 7, 98, 
IU, 124 n 3, 164, 159 n l, 163 

n 2, 172, 173 n 1, 174 n 1, 263 

n 4, 275, 293 n 2, 310 n 3, 396 

» 1, 307 n 4, 401 n 3, 444 n 3, 

463 n 1,513 n 4. 

Parljan Khanurn, 191. 

Pari-^urat, 498 n 1. 

Parviz, Sultan, 299 n 3, 327 n 

2 . 


Patan (or Pattan), in Gujarat, 62 
267, 396 n 1. 

Patiala, 173 n 1, 465 n 2. 

Patiyall, 66. 

| Patna, 66, 84, 295,410. 

! Peshawar, 208, 327 n 2, 483 n 2. 
Pica Jan Anaga, 327 n 2. 

Pihani, 198. 

Pir, Shaikh, of Agra, 467. 
j Pir Muhammad Kh&n, Mulla, of 
I Shlrvan, 217, 218. 

Pir Muhammad Mirza, 307 n 2. 
Pirak, Shaikh , of Lakhnau, 104, 
105. 

Piytira, Shaikh, of Bangal, 21. 
Piyarfi, Malik, 197. 


Q. 


Q&diri ordor, 12, 52, 61, 82. 135, 
156, 167. 

QadrI, 437. 

Q5f, 2. 

Qahqaha, 190. 

QaidI, Mulla, of Shiraz, 436. 
Qaimgunj, 145 n 2. 

Quin, 315 n 1. 

Qandahar, 78, 218, 253. 261, 327, 
340 n 3, 359, 498 n 1, 499. 

QandT, 437. 

Qannauj, 66 n 5, 93, 106, 145 n 2, 
198 , 308 n 3, 314 n 1. 

QSnun, the, 237. 

QSnGn % Islam, 3 n 5, 4 n3. 7 n 3, 
51 n 7. 

QarftrT, Nuru ’d-dln, Hakim, of 
Qil&n, 432, 433. <• 

QSrun, 234. 

Qafida-yi- Faria'yya, 119. 

Q<uHdcUu 'IrBurda, 4. 33, 119. 150. 


Qasim, 302. 

Qiisirn, Mirza, 315. 
Qfisim-i-Arsalan, 149, 240, 251, 
252, 253, 336, 365 n 1. 
Qasirn-i-Kahl, 240, 242, 243 , 247, 
271, 276, 304 n l. 

Qasim Ivhan, Mir-i-Bahr. 450. 
Qasim Khan Kiisu, 450 n 2. 

Qasim KhSn, of Badakhshftn, see 
Matijl. 

Qasiru ‘All, see (Jhubari. 

Qksitn ‘AH Khan, corn-chandler. 
296. 

QazI Khan, soo Nijem, Q5zi. 

Qn/.T Muhammad, 390. 

Qillj Khan, Ulfatl, 9. 100, 173, 178, 
237, 263, 264. 319, 343, 383. 
Qltun, 135. 

Qivainu-'d din, Mirza, 299 n 3. 
Qudsi, Mir, of KarbalS, 510. 

Qura, 260 , 458. 
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Qurai, Malik, Maliku-'l-KalSro, 
273, 372. 

Quraish tribe, 133 n 1, 398, 
528. 

Gutb Shah! Kings, 438 n 4. 
Qutb-i-*Alam, Shaikh, 164. 


Rabi‘i, 376, see ‘Alim, Mullfi, of 
KSbul. 

Rafi*i, Mir Haidar, of KftshSn, 
322, 323, 324. 

Rafi*u-’d-din, Mir Sayyid, 121, 
162, 187. 

Kah&’i, Maulana §adru’d-din, ot 
KhavSf, 324. 

Rahman Quli Sultan, 384. 

Rahmatu ’llah, Miyftn, 48, 51 . 168. 

Rai, 7 n 1, 255 n 1, 405 n 1. 

Raja ‘All Khan, of KhSndesh, 
229. 

Rajputana, 27S n ?, 420 n 1. 

Ram Candra, Raja of Khurda, 
340 n 4. 

Ranthambhor, 162. 

R&qimi, Maulana, 518. 

Rathhatu 7 Hay at, 239 n 2. 

Rashid, Shaikh, 151. 

Raaht, 304 n 3. 


Qutjbu-’d-din Bakhty&r-i-Kftki, 
Khaja, see Bakhtyftr. 

Qutbu-’dfn, Miran Sayyid, 204 
Qutbu ’d-din Khan, 454 n 2. 
Qutbu-’d din ‘All, 247 n 5. 

Qutlii, 450 n 2. 


Raujlianl. 325, 326, 327. 
Raushaniyyah sect, 37 n 4, 
Rauzatu'l Ahbub, 114. 

Raver ty, The Mihran of Sind and 
its Tributaries. 48 n 7, 60 n 2. 
Rftvi, the, 202. 

Raztnnama, 173. 

Rewftri, 163 n 2, 483 n 1. 

Risala-yi M akk iyya , 29. 

Riyuzu 'uh-Shu'aiu, 498 n 1. 

Rr/.a, ‘Alt Musa, Imam, 280, 336, 
465 n 4. 

Ruhtns (Hangal), 178 n 1, 263 n4. 
Ruknu-’d-din, Shaikh, of Ajudhan, 
21. 

Ruknu-’d-din, Shaikh, of GangG, 
82, 83. 

Ruknu-'d dm.'AI&’u ’d din, Shaikh, 

248. 

Rum, 302 n 1. 

Rusva i, 308. 


$ab&hj sect, 513. 

9abuhi, 246, 356, 358. 

§aburi, of Hamad in, 361. 
Sabzavar, 117, 118, 254 n 2, 439 n 
4, 471. 

Sa‘d, Shaikh. 28. 

Sadfishivarnya, Rftja of Vijaya- 
nagar. 330 n 1. 


I Sa'di, of Shiraz, the Poet, 144, 
i 245, 397. 472 , 523 n 1. 

Sa'di, Shaikh, 42. 

*§udiq HalwA’i, Mullft, of Samar- 
qand, ^54, 355. 

Qftdiq, MaulanS, 261, 363. 

$adiql, 359. # [QwfCr. 

Sadr-i-J than, title, see Qadru-'s 
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9ftdM-JahSn, of Pi ham, 198, 199, 

200 . 

^sdru-’d-dln, Q5zi, 133, 134. 

8adru’’a $udur (op Sadr-i-JcthUn), 
title, 8 » 5, 110, 122, 127, 138, 
139, 198 n 3, 199, 378 nn 1,2. 
380 n 4, 497. 

Sa'du-’liah, Shaikh, Bani Isra'il, 
80, 87, 88, 158. 

Sa'du-’ll&h, Shaikh, the Gram- 
marian, 100, 101. 

$afS’i, Mir Say y id, 408. 

$afi, Shaikh, 45, 01. 

Safldun, 218 n 5, 273. 

Saha' if fi-'l-Kalam. 92. 

Sah&ranpilr, Cl, 83 n I. 

Hfdfylhi Bukhari , 215. 

Sahmi, 336, 337, 365 n 1. 

Sahrawardi, Shaikh Abu-’n-Najib 
‘Abdu-’lQadir 6. ‘Abdi-’llah, 20, 
29 n 4. 

Sahrawardiyyah order. 82 n 4. 

Sahsarfira, 178. 

Sahwu-'l-Lisan, 302. 

9a‘ib, the Foot, 392 n 1. 

Sa‘Id, Maulana, 212, 213. 

Sa'Id, Shaikh, see Sa‘ul, Maulana. 

Saifi, 243. 

Saifi Sayyids, 148, 386, 444 n 3. 

Saifu-’llah, 75, 367 n 3. 

Saifu-’l-Muluk, Shuja’i, of Dama- 
vand. 226, 227, 228. 352, 353. 

Sairl, 334. 

$al&hu-’d-dln, see $arfT, of Sawn. 

$Slih, the Madman, ‘ Aqil, 362, 363. 

651il), Mulla, 370. 

6Ilihl, Muhammad Mirak, 358. ( 

Salim, Prince, see Jahangir. 

SaUra-i-Cishti, Shaikh, #18, 19, 20, 
21, 22. 25, 26, 27, 73, 137 n 4, 
162, 171 n l, t 197, 225, 274 n 2, 
297, 343. 


Salim Shfth S0r, 63, 62. 74, 75. 
Salma, 347. 

Salman, of S5wa, 453, 403. 

SalsabI), 182. 

Satna, 9 n 1. 

Sama‘1, 525. 

Samana, 91, 173, 174, 218 n 5. 
Samnan, 248. 

Samarqand, 65, 209, 210, 354, 405, 
496 n 2. 

Sambhal, 3, 4, 12, 21, 63 n 0, 69, 
90, 97, 103, 12ft, 121, 188, 263 n 4, 
329 n 1, 387, 390 n 1, 397, 398. . 
Sambhar, 278. 

Samiri, 486,488, 490. 

Sana'I, of Mashhad, 287, 288, 291, 
295, 390, 393. 

SftnT Khan, ‘All Akbar, of Hirat, 
286, 287. 

Sanjar, Sultan, 307. 

Saplak, 327. 

Snqi, of the Jaza’ir, 341, 342. 

Saql natna , 495 n 3. 

♦ Saqqa, Bahram, 338, 339. 

Sara'i Sidhu, 3 n 4. 
j Sarandib, 339. 

| Sarangpur, 407 n 1. 

Sarhind, see Sirhind. 

Sarmadi, Sharif, of Isfahan. 319, 
340, 341, 513 n 1. 

§arfi, Shaikh Ya'qub, of Kashmir, 

360. 

§arfi, §alahu-’d-din, of Sfiwa, 361. 
Sarkhej, 240, 241. 

Satgarah, 48, 52. 

Satkara. see Satgarah. 

Sawa, 271 n 6, 361, 365, 453 n 1. 
Sawad, 233 n 1 , 299 n 3. 

Sawati • n-'l-Ilham , 167. 194, 297 n 
2, 322 n 2, 323, 411 n 1,414 n 2. 

Sayyftfi, 335. 

Sayyidi, Sayyid Shfth, 342, 343. 
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Shaddad, 234. 

8hafi‘u-’d-dln Muhammad, 228. 

Shafi‘1, Imam, U5, 259 n 3. 

Shahabad, 178 n 1. 

Shaham Beg, 314 n 1, 331 n 1, 
333 n 3. 

Shfthbaz Khan Kambu. 

Shah-i-‘Alam, of Bukhara, 197. 

Shah Jahan, 45 n 5, 408 n 4, 520 
n 3. 

Shahjahanpur, 56 n 4. 

Shfth Mir, Amir, 512 n 1. 

iShSh Mir, Sayyid, 162, 174, 175, 
176. 

Sh§h Muhammad Unsi, Maulana, 
524, 536 » 3. 

SbahnSma, 469 n 3. 

Shah Quli, Kurd, 293, 294. 

Sh&hQuli, Sultan, of Badakhwhun, 
441. 

Shahrukb, Mirza, 65, 450 n 4. 

Shaiklju-’l-Hidyah, 28, 29, 45, 46, 


Marfci-'AqVid, 217 . 
£bar1i-i-£ham8iyyah, 209 , 370 . 
§hath-i-Vik&ya t 132 , 211 . 

Sharon- l-Mukammal, 49 n 1 . 
Sharjiu shama'ili-'n-Ndbi, 114 . 
Sharif Araali, 340, 613 n 1. 
Sharlf-i-Amani, Mir, of isfahin, 
258, 259. 

Sharif of Tabriz, 303. 

Sharif! , see Murtaza, Mir. 

Sb&tibi, the, 119. 

Shutibi, Abu Muhaminadi '1 
Qasimi, 41 n 5, 42. 

Shattiiri order, 7. 

Shor Klian, 314 n 1. 

Sher Shah, soe Shir Shall. 

Shibll, Abu Bakr, Shaikh, 37. 
Shihab Khan, 498 n 1. 
Snihubu-’d-din, Qazi, 136. 
Shihiihu-'ddin, Shaikh. Sahra 
vardi, 225. 

Sluliabu-'d din Ahmad Khan, 512. 


47. 

WdJiid, 283 n 4. • 

Shakibi, of Isfahan, 351, 508 n I. 
SJiama'ilu 'l Muhammadiyyah, see 
Shamd'tlu n-Nabi. 
Shama'tlu-'n-Nabi, 268. 

Shamlu Turkmans, 262. 

Shamsabad, 145. 

Shainsu ’d-din, see (lukirnu ’1- 
Mulk. 

Shamsu’ddin, ivhaja, of Khuvaf, 
231. 


| Shitnnl Klian, 420 n 2. 
j Sliir Shah Sur, Farida ’d din, 89 n 
j 2, 161 nn 2, 5, 178 n 1, 467 n 5. 
j Shiraz, 181, 196, 216, 229, 230, 277, 
] 390, 392, 403, 436, 442, 443, 523. 

j Shir garb, 50, 52, 56, 60, 61, 62 
j Shin, 345, 346, 347. 350, 351. 

| Shirin, 348, 359 » l. 

| Shirvan, 217, 218. 

I Shuja'I, woo Saifu TMuluk. 

Shu'uri, 353 , 354. 
j 8h firth tar, 285. 


Shamsu-d din, Qa$I, Qazoini, 295. | 
Shamsud-’d din, Shaikh £abrizl, i 
84 n 3. ! 

Shamsu’ddin Muhammad, see 
Ataga Klian. 

Sharafu-'d-din. Abii ‘Abdi-’ll&h b. 
Sa'id, 4 n 1. 

Sharafu-’d-din Hasan, 230. 


Sidliauli, 10 u 2. 

Xijdah, 193, 374. 

Sijirttiin, 76 n 2. 
kikandar Lodi, SulJAn, 103. 
Sikundar fciiir, 470. 

Sikandara, 105, 108. 

Sikandar ndtna , 411 n 1, 498 n 1. 
Sikri, see Fathpur. 
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Silsilatu-'&tQbahdb, by JimI, 376. 

Sind, 89 n 2, 172, 409 « 1, 499. 

Singh&san Batlsi, 249. 

SipSht, 340. 

Sipihii, MlrzB Beg, 334, 335. 

W, oe-, 534. 

Sirhind, 6 n 3, 47, n 4, 73, 74, 75, 
83 n 1, 91 n 3, 173 n 1, 174 n 
1, 176, 177, 237, 465. 

SfstSn, 342 n 2. 

SItBpGr, 10 » 2, 28 n 2. 

Siw&lik, 254 n 2. 

SiyBlkot, 219. 

Sohna (Ladh), 163. 

Steingass, Persian English Diction- 
ary , 73 n 2. 

9«fl, Shaikh, 28. 

3 n 3, 14, 20 n 3, 36, 37, 42, 
69, 78, 85, 133, 166, 177, 243, 297, 
298. 

93fi Myetioiam. 11 n 3, 13 n l, 27, 


69, 75 n 9, 81 » 1, 91 n 7, 93, 
95, 103, 167, 168, 180, 243, 258, 
287, 338, 340, 385, 390, 421, 437, 
472. 

SulairaSn (Solomon), 349, 416. 
SulaimBn MlrzS, of Badakbahin, 
214 n 1, 344 n 1. 

Sulaiman u Bifqis, 411 n 1, 425 a 5. 
Sultj&n, KhSn-i-Zamfin, 331, 332, 
333. See also Khan-i-ZamBn. 
SulfcBn, of Saplak, 327, 328, 329, 
330, 331, 333 n 3. 

| Sultan Husain MlrzB, of KhurBsSn, 
295, 298 n 1, 387. 

Sulfc&n IbrBhlm MlrzB, 454 n 1. 
SulfeSn Salima Begum, 494 n 3. 
Sultfinpur, 52, 172. 

Surat, 383, 468. 

Suz u Qud&z , 495 n 3. 

Swfft, see Sawfid. 

Syria, 20. 


TdbaqU-i-Akbarl, 1. 73 n 6, 133 n 

1, 138 n 1, 143 n 2, 165 n 3, 
218 n 5, 231 n 3, 234 n 1, 238 n 

2, 240 nnl, 3, 242 n 3, 248 n 2, 
. 251 n 1, 253 n 3, 255 n 1, 259 n 

2, 262 n 2, 263 n 4, 273 nn 1, 2, 
285 n 3, 286 n 1, 293 n 2, 297 n 

3, 298 »> 3, 299 n 3, 302 n 1, 304 
nl, 306, 307, 310 n 2, 315 n 1, 
316 n 2, 317 n 3, 319 n 4, 322 » 

1, 324 nl, 325 n 2, 327 n 2, 334 
nn 1, 3, 340 n2, 342 n 1, 351 # n 

2, 354 n 4, 356 * 2, 359 n 2, 361 
nn 1, 2, 362 n 1, 365 n 1, 368 n 
1, 370 n 1, 372 n 2, 373 n 3, 378 
n 1, 380 n V 381 n 1, 383 n 2, 
390 n I, 392 n 1, 398nl, 401 n 


3, 403 nn 1, 2, 405 tin 1, 2, 406 
n 1, 408, 411 n 1, 435 n 2, 430 
n 1, 437 nn 1, 2. 438 n 1, 439 
nn 1, 4, 442 n 1, 444 n 2, 447 n 
2, 451 nn 1, 5, 475 n 2, 480 nl, 
495 n 1, 496 n 2, 498 n 1, 508 n 
1, 511 n 1, 517 n 1, 522 n 1, 530 
n 2. 

TabarrU, 438 n 3. 

Xabfttjabfi, Ismfi'il 5. IbrBhlm, 451 
n 2. 

TabBfcabS'f Sayyids, 260 n 2, 322 
n 1, 451. 

Tabriz, 291 n 4, 302, 303, 406 n 4, 
511,523. 

Tafslr i-Kabir, 119,360. 

Tahmlsp ShBh, 148, 149, 190, 237* 
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238 n *, m it >. >18 » I, >35, 
454 n 1, 403 n 3, 612 » 1. 

Tahqiq fi u»uli~lrfiqh % 02. 

fai furiyyah order! 7 » 1. 

TSju’d-din, Shaikh, of Lakhnau, 
43. 

Takaroi, battle of, 336 n 4. 

Tftlakfin, 19 n 2. 

Xalamba, 3, 54, 60, 61 n 4 

Talhah, 115. 

Tftlib, Mulls, of IgfahSn, 367. 

X*li 4 i, of Yazd, 368, 369. 

Talikota, battle of, 330 n 1. 

Tanka, 9, 28. 

XanfcarSnl, 297 n 1. 

TaqI Muhammad, Bee Taqi’u’d- 
d!nf, of Shilshtar. 

Taqi’u-’d dlnl, of ShOghtar, 285, 
286. 

Taqlya, Mulls, aee Taqi’u-'d-dlnl, 
of ShGshtar. 

Taqiyyah , 336 n 5. 

XSrami, Mulls 4 All, the Mufradd § • 
363, 364. • 

Tardf Beg, 310. 

Tardl, Rada, 278. 

TSrm-i-Al/i, 530 n 2. 

TSrikh 4 Ma'tumi, 121 n 3. 

T&rilth-i-Nizami, see TabaqUtri-Ak- 
bari. 

T&rikh-iSind, 498 n 1. 

Xariql, of 8Swa, 337. 365. 

TarW&n, title of, 218 n 5, 273, 274. 
275. 

Tarshfe, 372 » 2. 

Tasawwuf, 11 n 3, see mysti- 
oiem. 

TaahblM, of KiahSn, 283, 284, 285. 

Tighkand, 213. 

' Tatllm, 374 n 5. 

TStSr Khin, 165, 276. 

Tatta, aee Thatha. 


Taiwan!, Manohar, 278, 278. 
Tatolif, 19 n 4, 523 » 2. 

XawS’is, see Xawfiwts. 

XawS’is! , QBfl, 125. 

XawSwig, 125 and n 2. 

TazarvI, of Abhar, 279,* 280, 283. 
Tatlctrah, the, of TaqI, 498 n 1. 
TatlcircUu-*h Shu* or the, of Mir 
‘AlS’u-d-Daulah, 239, 437 , 446, 
467, 477. 

Thftnesar, 5, 83, 114, 173, 187. 
Thatha, 193, 235, 409, 497, 498. 
Tibat, 99. 

Xifli, 370, 372. 

Tigris, the, 192 n 1. 

XihrSn, 226 n 5, 255 n 1, 338 n 3, 
405. 

Timma, 330 n 1. 

Timur, Amir, $&bib-Qir&n, 6 n 4, 
242 n 3, 278 n 1, 295 n 4, 307 n 2, 
387 n 5, 432, 433, 490, 491. 
TTmurides, 278. 

Tirmi?, 498 n 1. 

Tirmizi Sayyids, 498 n 1. 

TitSl, 295. 

Toda, 483 n 2. 

Transoxiana, 45 « 2, 122, 210, 218, 
214, 218, 251, 355,437,453,480, 
497. 

Tuhfatu-'lrAkr&r, 226. 

Tukrlya , see Husain Khan. 

Tur&n, 199. 

Turbat, 475. 

Turbat'i Haidarl, 353. 

Turbat l-Shaifcb J&m, 353. 

Turkey, 191, 214, 280. 

^Gs, 29 n 2, 251, 358 n 2. 
fCtinSma, 249 n 2. 
fuwal, 374. y 

Tuzuk-4-JahHngiri , 8 91. 5, 18 a. 6, 
237 an 2, 4,5, f63n4, 299* 8, 
337 n 2, 508 n 1. 
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‘Ubaid!, 383, 384. 

Uech, 48, 107, 

Udaipur, 420 n 1. 

4 Uhud, 116. 

Ujjaih. 610, 512 n 2. 

Ulfafcl, see Qillj KhSn. 

Ulfafcl, of ‘IrSq, 265. 

Ulfatl, of Yazd, 264, 265. 

Ulugh MTrzS, alias Sikandar, 6 n 
4, 60 n 5, 75, 278. 

Ulugh Baig MTrzS, 60. 

UmanR seot, see Basftkliwani Beet. 
‘Umar, the Khallfah, 25 n 3, 39 n 
4,88, 117 n 2, 195 n l, 438 n3. 
‘Umar, Shaikh, 157. 

‘Umar Shaikh, MirzS, 0 n 4, 60 n 
6, 387 n 0, 491 n 6. 

Umar Khayyim, 406, 529 n 1. 


Ummidi, 336, 337. 

UnSo, 190 n 2. 

Undotted Commentary, the, see 
SawJi&u-'l-Ilh&m. 

Ur of the Chaldees, 433 n 4. 

‘UrfI, Sayyidi Muhammad Jam&lu- 
’d-dln, of Shfrftz, 392, 393, 394, 
395. 

Upsa, 336 n 4, 340 n 5. 

Ush, 45. 

‘UsmBn, the Kbaltfah, 39 ft 4, 117 
n 2, 195 n 1, 438 n 3. 

‘Usman, MaulSnS, of BangSl, 188. 

‘Usmfin, Maulftnt, of Simffna, 
173. 

‘Uthman, see ‘Ugm&n. 

Uzbaks, 439 n 4. 

‘UzzS, 347. 


V. 

Vafi’I, of l?fahftn, 520. r 

YSff, 525. 

Vais, MaulRna, of QwBliyBr, 189, 
190, 191. 

Vafd t 9 n 2. 

Vajihu-’d-din, Miyftn, or Shaikh, 
of AhmadSbBd, 8, 72, 73, 176. 
Vimiq, 287. 

Viqi'I, Ibn ‘All, of Hirat, 517. 

Vayfl, Mir ‘ Abdu-’llih, 246, 518. 


Vasil, 519. 

Venkatadri, 330 n 1. 

Verkopai, 318 n 2. 

Vida’i, of Hirat, 516. 

Vidarbha, 422 n 1. 

Vijayanagar, 330. 

VikramSditya, 249 n 2. 

Vuqufi, WR'ijj Mir, of Hirat, 519. 
Vuqfl‘1, Muhammad Sharif, of 
NighBpur, 512,613, 616. 


W. 

Wihidiyyah seot, see BasShhwini ( Wajlhu-’d-dln, Shaikh , see Vajfhu : 

seot f | ’d-dln. 

Wahihi. 474 nl. | Whinfield, 84 n 3. 

Mir, see VuqOfl. 
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YSdgSr, ?ee HSlafcf. 

YahyS, Khff ja, 439 n 4. 

YahyS, MaulSnS, 345. 

YahyS, Mir, 148, 149. 

YahyS, QM« of Qazvin, 463, 464. 
Ya'qSb, QS?i, 124, 125, 126. 
Ya'qiib, Shaikh, of Kashmir, 20, 
200, 201, 202, 203, 205, 206, 207, 
208 ; see also ?arfi. 

Ya'qiib Khffn, of Kashmir, 450. 
YSsin, Sayyid, 176 , 177. 

Yazd, 126 n 5, 237, 264, 315 » 1, 
368, 408. 


Yazid, 120. 

Yol Quli, see Anisi. 

Yusuf (Joseph), 206, 208 , 244, 34T 
n 6, 468. • 

Yiisuf, Shaikh, 89. 

YOsuf KhSn, or Sh&h, of Kashmir, 
450. 

YJJsuf KhSn, MirzS, 265, 495 n 3. 
Yusuf Muhammad KhSn, son of 
Ataga KhSn, 280, 310. 

Yuauf-u ZulaikhZ, 448, 498 n 1, 
500. 

YCisufzSis, 233 n 1, 327 n 2, 351. 


Z&bulistSn, 233 n 1, 327 n 2. 

ZShid, QijSz KhSn, 386. 

Zaidi sect, 232. 

Zain KhSn, Kdka, 233 n 1, 327, 
367 » 2, 520. 

Zainu-'d-din, Shaikh, of Jabal i 
‘Amili, 191. 

Zamu-’d-dln , Shaikh, of KhavSf, 
324. [212. 

Zainu'd-dm Mahmud, MaulanS, 
Zamzara, 168. 

Zanbil, Hakim, 228. 

Zanjabil, 182. 


Z. 

| Zauq, 11 n 5, 12 n 5. 

! Zibu-'n Nisft, daughter of Aurang- 
zib, 494 n 3. 

Zibriqi, Hakim, 135. 
filer, 15 n 1, 27. 

Zikr-i arra, 211. 

ZiyS’u-’llSh, Shaikh, 175, 176, 177, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 182. 

ZuhClr, Shaikh, 6. 

Zuhuri, Mulls Nuru'-ddin, of 
Tarshiz, 372, 373. ‘ 

ZulaikhB, 244, 347, 416 
£u-7 fiq&r, 504. 




ERRATA. 


P. 19, note 1, 1. 20. For 4 Farishtu * read * Firishta.’ 

P. 43, note 4, 1. 3. For 4 Panipat ’ read * PSnlpat.’ 

P. 45, note 2, l. 3. For 4 Iynltamiah * read ( Iltutmish.’ 

Do. do. 1. 5. For * Farighta’ read * Firiahta.’ 

P. 82, 1. 9. For * Ri?wSn 1 read * RizwSn.’ 

P. 86, L 8. After * year ’ insert ‘ H.’ 

P. 94. 1. 4. Dele 4 and.’ 

P. 109, note 3, 1. 1. For * * utum ’ read ‘ 

P. 115, 1. 16. Between * work ’ and * Mir ’ insert 1 of.' 

Do. 1. 20. For 4 My ’ read « Thy.’ 

P. 125, note 2, L 1. For * ISwawis ’ read 4 Tawawia.’ 

, P. 130,11 1, 20. | For • ‘Abduu-nabl’ read 4 *Abdu-n- 

P. 131, U. 12, 21, and n. 4, 1.0 j nabi.’ 

P. 139, note 3. For 4 teat * read ‘ text.’ 

P. 147, note T, 1. 3. For 1 8teps to prophethood ’ read ‘ Degreee in 
4 prophet-hood.’ 

P. 109, note 3. For read 

P. 173, note 1, 1. 1. For ‘ Dilhi ’ reads* Dihli. 

P. 178, note 1, 1. 4. For » Shah ’ read ‘ Khan.’ 

P. 198, 1. 19. For * qaaidah ’ read * qaaidah.' 

P. 210, note 6, 1. 4 (on p. 211). For 4 approbrioua read ‘ opprobrious.’ 

P. 210, note 2, 1. 2. For * BijSpor ’ read ‘ Bijipur.' 

P. 217, 1. 2. For * RftkO ’ read * Kskd.’ 

P. 239, 1. 4. For * Taglcirah ’ read ‘ Taikirah .’ 

P. 240, note 3, 1. 2. For ‘ Bado«ni ’ read * Badftoni.’ 

P. 241, 1. 10- For * Ka'bZh ’ read * Ktfbah.' 

P. 240, last line. For * Qubuhi ' read * 0abflhl.’ 

P. 249, note 1, 1. 1. For ^sleeps ’ read * sleep.’ 

P. 262, note 1, 1. 4. For * Sh&ml& * read * ShtmlQ. 

P. 283, note 4, 1. 6. For 1 Taimdr ’ read * Timur.’ 

P. 300, L 14. For 4 lives ’ read * lines.’ 

P. 318, note 2, L 14. For * (akhalut ’ reafi * ta&hallut.' 

P. 329, note 1, 1. 8. For * bighat ’ read • bighat.' 9 
1 P*. 348, note 2, 11. 1 and 2. For * conservation ’ read * conversation.’ 
P.302,1.14. For * *Aqil ’ read ' Aqil.' 

P..376. For note 3 substitute * The poem by JIml.’ 
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Errata. 


P. 405, note 3. For * magians * read 4 Magmas.’ 

P. 408, 1. 24. For * Fuslni ’ read ‘ Fueuni.’ 

P. 425, note 5, 1. 1. For * Salaiman 1 read 4 SulaimSn.’ 

P. 430, 1. 1. For ‘ tjlhlrar ’ read ‘ Shiraz.’ 

P. 473, 1. 17. For 4 Majnlma \ read ‘ Majnuns.* 

Do. note 1, 1. 9. For ‘ Qafaviyya ’ read 4 Safaviyya .* 

P, 493, 1. 19. For 4 Nasihl ’ read ‘ Nasihi.’ 

Do. note 2. Insert “ 397 ” after 4 p.’ and dele 44 note.” 

P. 495, note 3, 1. 2 (on p. 490 ). For 4 SSqirftraa’ read 4 Sfigtnaj 
P. 530, I. 19. For * Muslinia ’ read 4 Muslims.’ 
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